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Recoils in Horror 
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How World Looked 
In January, 1924 


By JOSEPH NORTH . 
Ik YOU followed the 


newspapers in those days 
you could have been for- 
given if you thought the great 
nation of America had gone 
dalfy. As far back as 1921, they 
played the tri- 

via of the day 

as though the 

national mind 

had shrunk to 

imbecilic size. 

No paper then 

considered _ it 

dared come to 

deadline time 

without several - 

columns of | 
space and appropriate headlines 
telling of Emil Coue who could 
teach you to overcome all hard- 
ships by murmurring “Every 
day in every way I am getting 
better and better’—and this at 
a time when the post-war de- 
pression had thrown millions 
onto the streets. 


In 1922 stories about mah- 
jong occupied the talents of 
grown men; in 1923 they would 


have had you think that the 
national anthem had given way 
to “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” 
and by 1924, the editors plaved 
the cross-word puzzle fad as 
their bonanza: every day you 
woud read about people like 
Mrs: Mary Zaba, of Chicago, 
headlined as a “cross-word puz- 
zie widow” because her husband 
was so busy finding the right 


two-letter word for a_printer’s 


measure, that he couldn't find 
time to spend. with his wife. 

This preoccupation with pif- 
fle kept pace with a drastic 
shrinkage in the number of 
newspapers, which declined 
daily, alinost visibly, as though 
to defy those who wanted to 
find truth. 

Monopoly sank its fangs in- 
to the communications industry 
and the 2,580 newspapers of 
1914 fell to.2,000 by 1926. 

Cleveland, for example, which 
had three morning: newspapers 
a quarter century before, now 
had only one; Detroit, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis had lost all 
but one apiece. 


The chains grew until 55 of 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Ike's Budget Puts Stress 
On Weapons of Destruction 


See Page 2 


s2nd Anniversary Features 
By Art Shields and George Morris 


See Pages 3 and 6 


Stevenson Demands White House 
Repudiate Dulles Position 


See Page 2 


Westinghouse Strike Seems 
Nearing a Showdown 


See Page 12 
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Miners Wait Out Crisis 
In Jobless Ghost Towns 
See Page 3 
High Court Takes Second Look 
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How Chinese Doctors Aid 
Tr Painless Child Birth 
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Teetering on the Precipice with John Foster Du 


World Looks into 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


les 
at Bris 


THREE TIMES, said Secretary of State Dulles, he brought this nation to the brink of war. He said so in a Life maga- 


zine interview that aroused great protestthroughout the land and all over the world. There was nothing unofficial about the 
interview, by James Shepley, Life's Washington Bureau chief 


couldn’t get away fitum the 
ideas and the words of this 


interview: Oh yes, “Dulles said 
he regretted some of the reaction 
to the ‘brink of war’ article in Life 
magazine and said he would not 
have said some things in the exact 
way they were written.” (United 
Press, Jan. 17). 

His regrets, in other words, were 
not the crime, but “the reaction 
to” the crime. If anything that com- 
pounds his guilt, as any police court 
judge would testify. 

* 

WHAT Dulles confesses in Life 
' magazine is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. He says: 

1.—That if ever we were at the 
brink of war, he Dulles, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, were responsible. 

2.—That as between North and 
Scuth Korea, it was Syngman Rhee 
of South Korea who wanted war. 

3.—That threats of atomic -war 
came only from the Eisenhower 
Administration, never from the So- 
viet Union. 

4.—That the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration threatened atomic war in 
Korea, in the Indochina and the 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis. 

o.—That Eisenhower and Dulles 
concealed from their British and 
French allies, this threat to use 
atomic bombs. 

6.—That the Eisehower Adminis- 
tration lied about its intentions re- 
garding the Chinese offshore is- 
lands. 


_ Dulles wrapped up his confes- agreement between Dulles and Eis- 
sion in a statement defining his for-| e,hower on the Helena, Dulles says 
eign policy as follows in the Life ;, Life, “Eisenhower decided on 
interview: . lah 

Some say we were brought to) ould hostilities be renewed.” 


the verge of war. Of course we| Remember, this was supposed to 
were brought to the verge of war.'}e a “United Nations police ac- 


The ability to get to the Verge | tion.” Well the Life interview with 
without getting into the war is the | pyJles continues: 


necessary art. If you cannot master/ | “Our allies in the UN command 
it, you inevitably get into war. If! would be informed of these de- 


you try to run away from it, if you| cisions when and if the time came 
are scared to go to the brink, you'tg implement them. .. .” 


are lost. We've had to look it INDOCHINA 
square in the face—on the question; The second crisis came in the 


of enlarging the Korean war, on carly spring of 1954. On April 4, 
the question of getting into the In-| —— 


e «ft f Ww . 4 + 
‘Ris 


iselected. . . .” And, as per prior) 


ithe tactical use of atomic arms} 


arya 
= anf 


Life describes how Dulles went to 
Eisenhower in the company of Ad- 
miral Radford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


the Chinese intervening in Indo- 
china? Or the Russians? No, Life 
explains that this became a crisis 
'as Dulles and Radford and Eisen- 
|hower agreed on armed interven- 
ition, including American ground 
‘troops, in support of the French 
colonial troops trying to prevent 
the Indochinese from gaining inde- 
pendence. 

Dulles and Radford and Eisen- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


\performance for the country. All 


right to left condemned the Dulles 
'statement and said he falsified the 
facts about the Indochina situation 
What made this a crisis? Were) 


| Dulles 


‘sort to force or the threat of force 


disputes.” 


TYPICAL OF the kickback Dulles got here for his “brink 
of war’ statement in Life magazine was the demand of Adlai 
Stevenson that President Eisenhower‘should repudiate or oust 


Dulles. Stevenson said he’ hoped| 


the “President’s silence is not to be 
construed as approval of the shock- 
ing views of his Secretary of State.” 


Typical of the reaction abroad 
was the cartoon in the London 
Daily Miror, whose 4,600,000 cir- 
culation makes it the largest daily 
newspaper in the world. The car- 
toon by artist “Vicky”, showed 
Dulles as a sleepwalker, on the 
edge of a cliff. Stuck in his paja- 
mas is a copy of “Death Magazine.” 
In his hand he carries a hydrogen 
bomb and one foot is already dang- 


ling off the cliff. The caption says: 


“Shhh! Shhh! It’s quite safe. It’s’ hi | : 
only Dulles walking to the brink! 25 ington the number of peo 


again.” 

IN WASHINGTON, Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex) said of the Dulles statements 
in Life: “It's a pretty dangerous 


in all, the article and Mr. Dulles 
quotes in it were a pitiful per- 
formance. The brink of anything is 
too close for me.” 

In Paris every newspaper from 


in 1954. 


In London, Labor member of, 
Parliament Kenni Zilliacus asked 
Prime Minister Eden if he will 
draw the attention of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State’ 


United Nations prohibits the re- 


as a means of settling international 


“that the charter of the 


Similar queries have been put 
to Eden before he sails for Ameri- 


ca on Jan. 24 to confer with Eis- 
enhower and Dulles. 

In Moscow the Communist Par- 
ty newspaper Pravda said: “The 
peoples’ will for peace cannot be 
ignored. It also noted that the 
Dulles statement in Life magazine 


had aroused “particularly outrag- 


ed protests in Asian countries, 
which well know from their own 


rexperience the policies of imperia- 


list colonizers.” 
* 


_BUT DULLES made one most 
serious miscalculation, 
to Pravda: “In our days even in 


ple wishing to dance on the brink 


‘of the precipice — as Dulles him- 


self puts it—is becoming fewer.” 
Following the Dulles press con- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


DULLES 


dochina war, 
Formosa.” 


on the question of Your Money aura Your Life 


In the same article Dulles takes: 
up the three crisis in which he 
proved he was a real master of 
getting “te the verge of war.” | 
KOREA | 


The first crisis broke on June 
18, 1953. It was during the Korea) 


By Labor 


truce talks and Dulles was awak-/ ernment, the most complete expression of real actions and intentions is the budget. This 


ened at 2 a.m. to learn that some-|measures what it is really doing 
thing had occurred which threat-;and intends to do, where it is 
ened to blow up the negotiations. |getting and plans to get the nec- 
Who had created this danger? The essary funds. 
North Koreans? The Life article | The Eisenhower Administration 
puts us right: “RHEE’S HIGH-. is trying to use the new 1957 bud- 
HANDED ACTION THREAT-'get as an election year instrument. 
ENED WAR.” That was when!It makes three main claims: 
Rhee released (and impressed in his} 1. The budget reflects its at- 
armies) thousands of North Korean tempt “above all” to attain “a just 
and Chinese prisoners in violation'and durable peace.” 
of an accord already imitialled at} 2. It is turning from emphasis 
the truce talks. Life makes it clear'on war to the promotion of pro- 
who was seeking trouble: grams to enhance “human well- 
“It was while the negotiators being and economic growth.” 
were searching for a back way out| 3. “Every taxpayer in the coun- 


of this dangerous impasse that'try benefited” from “the largest 


Syngman Rhee slammed the door dollar tax cut in any year in our 


in their faces by releasing the pris- history,” and no further tax cuts 
oners. Far from wanting to end are needed. now. 

the war, Rhee wanted to. renew it.| The first two claims are decep- 
His goal was to reunify all Korea.|tions of the public. The third. is 


-~ 


Research Association 


Major Stress of Ike's Budget Is on Weapons 


IT IT EASY for an Ad:ninistration to state “good” policies in vague generalities. ~ 
The test of faith is when the policies must be expressed in specific acts. In a modern Gov- 


‘ ae 
All budgets are for fiscal 


years, which end on June 30. 
That is, the 1957 budget, just 
announced, is tor the period 
July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. All 
feferences to dates in this ar- 


ticle are to fiscal years. 


Xv — 


the dynamic part of the budget, 
it tells the volume of orders to be 
eat with industry, and the 
onger-run direction of spending. 


Here are the figures for “new 
obligational authority” for military 
programs: 1955 actual, $33.7 bil- 
lion; 1956, estimated, $35.9 bil- 
lion; 1957, requested, $39.7 bil- 
lion. An increase of $6 billion or 
18 percent in two years, speeding 
up in the second year. A happy 
budget for the war contractors. 

Within this general program, the 
major emphasis is on promotion 
of weapons most destructive of 
civilian populations. Spending for 
guided missiles rises from $631 


according 


‘—and Recoils — 


The release of the prisoners, he'a distortion. Let’s take them up, 
hoped, would force the Commu- 


nists to break off negotiations and 
the war would be resumed.” 

In view of this evidence that it 
was Rhee, the South Korean dic- 
tator, who wanted war (in 1950: 


one by one. 


EISENHOWER had eve op- 
portunity to really make this a 
peace budget. There was the first 


former proposals following their, $41.4 billion in 1956 to $42.4 
essential acceptance by the USSR, billion in 1957. Of the total budget 
the President was given two last'64 percent is avowedly for mili- 
minute dramatic openings to cut tary purposes, another 18 percent 
‘arms spending: the 8’ percent cut! is continued payment for past wars 


‘million in 1955 to $1,276 million 
in 1957, with contracts of $1,776 
milljon to be let in 1957. Spend- 


ing for Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion “operations,’ which are main- 


ly preduction of nuclear weapons, 
rise from $1,039 million in 1955 
to $1,632 million in 1957. And 
the President assures us, weapons 
production will go up still faster 
because of “reduced unit costs.” 


JN THE FIELD of “orsign, 
ats (((Contineed on Page 5 


‘inthe Soviet military budget and and various military items are scat- 


Geneva Conference and its positive 
just as in 1953). How did Dulles'results. There was a eo casse | e Pope’s plea to prohibit atomic tered among other sections. 


react to Rhee’s highhanded action? | world-wide growth in the demand Weapons. The increase of a billion dol- 
By steps to control or even warn for agreed disarmament, and at} The new budget: spurns all of lars in spending reveals but a frac- 
Rhee? Oh no.... home a growing sentiment for cut-'these initiatives, all of these pres-|tion of the slarp rise projected. 

Dulles picked up his directphone|ting arms spending, which even'sures for peace. For the first time|There are two budgets, one for) 
to the White House and four;i the|reached into certain Administration ' si the. Korean: War, the ‘b tidollar spending,:one. for the let-' 
President ready—“The Manc?#tian' : ting of contra¢ts;.er “new “obliga- 


Re ! ‘‘ianicitcles at oné' time: Even*after thetvalls forvan jinetease in the«niblitary’ a bliga-' 
targets bad alréady' been eux fully'Administration’ rejected itso wit) (“national secutity”) oatlaysfrom' tional: authority.” *Thev'latter) is” 


4. 


Miners Wait Out 


dn Jobless Ghost Towns 


By CARL HIRSCH 


WEST FRANKFORT, Ill. 

“ ... Another day older, 
and deeper in debt’—that's 
the coal miners payoff, ,ac- 
cording to a popular song. 

A big, deep-boosomed miner's 
wife, Mida Collins Juenger, spoke 
of the song, “Sixteen Tons.” 

“It’s the God’s truth,” she said, 
“and I speak for the womenfolk 
who have to make three meals a 
day out of a pay check that-won't 
cover one. 

Her little mining town of Tilden 
in Southern Illinois has the look of 
despair and the smell of poverty 

bout it. The United Mine Workers 
ocal has 250 members with no 
mine ‘to work in. The families here 
are held together with the thread 
of a relief or a pension check—or 
else shattered like the family of 
Mrs. Juenger. | 

“When my two boys left for the 
service, they told me how they 
would return to work in the mines 
so I‘would be provided for after all 
these years,” she said. “They came 
home and the mines were closed, 
and they've gone 200 miles to 


Peoria to find work.” 

Her husband, now too sick to 
work put in 23 years in the mines 
here. A World War I veteran, he 
was forced to sign-a pauper's oath 
to get into a veterans’ hospital. 

* 


THEIR story, ‘typical across the 
hundreds of miles of Southern IIli- 
nois, is the story of one of the 
scores of America’s depressed areas. 
Here you learn what a tragic error 
it is to measure Americas eco- 
nomic health by the swollen year- 
end corporate profit reports. 

Here are the towns and the peo- 
ple that Wall Street and Washing- 
ton would like to forget. There are 
31,650 workers here in Southern 
Illinois who are able-bodied and 
jobless. And their plight poses a 
hard question for America’s mil- 
lions of employed workers whose 
only additional security is in a job 


next month. 

That’s the way it was. with Ben 
Mezo, who lives today on a 120- 
acre farm near DeSoto, Illinois. “I 
‘was making it all right as a ma- 
chinist with the Missouri - Pacific 
Railroad,” he told us, “Then one 
day last April, they replaced the 
11 steam engines in our division 
with six diesels. : 

“Out of 18 machinists and help- 
ers who worked in that roundhouse, 
there are now two left, one on 


nights and the other days. That 


that might run out tomorrow or 


Vie 


Crisis 


and low prices. And coal miners 
tell how they were ousted by mech- 
anization. But at bottom, there is 
an awful exposure here of the deep- 
er defects in the aoe order. 


WE MET Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Mattson of Mounds as they came 
here to the West Frankfort gym- 
nasium on New Year's Eve, among 
thousands who attended the giant 
“Sink or Swim” rally which had| # 
been called here to demand gov-| @ 
ernment aid to the 15 crisis-stricken| F, 
counties of Southern Illinois. They) %& 
were part of a 13-car caravan, each| % 
car carrying the sign: “Our mes- 
sage to our elected officials: Pulaski 
County needs your help!” 

“Relief isn’t enough,” said Earl 
Mattson, “We need something that. 
will bring real weekly wages intd 
our town.” 

A rugged-looking coal-miner 
named Burl T. May told us of the 
closing of Old Ben Mine No. 9 
in West Frankfort last spring. May 
was able to get a job in the Norge 
plant in Herrin. “I was lucky,” he 
said, “but a man who gets to be 


50 years old or over has no such 
chance.” 


He nodded toward his partner, 
Ernie Renn, who began working in 
the mines in 1924. “I work a day 
now and then on a farm,” he said, 
“but it’s hit and miss.” , 

Then Renn added: “I'll tell you 
what you ought to write in that 


on 
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people, with deep roots in this re- 
gion, are not inclined to give up. 
We talked at length with one un- 
employed Negro miner, Orlando 
Scott, who expressed some hope 
for an improvement. 

“Frankly,” he said, “I’m waiting 
for the outcome of the 1956 elec- 
tion. A change in administration 
may improve things and may pro- 
‘vide a better chance for my peo- 
ple.” 

He illustrated that when Adlai 
E. Stevenson ,.became governor of 
Illinois, there were a group of state 
jobs given to seven Negroes from 
his area of DuQuoin, Illinois. Now, 
under a Republican state adminis- 
tration, only one Negro has been 
given a job. 


was the end of the line for me.” 

Mezo recalled the dreadful sum- 
mer. “I liked to went buggy sitting 
on the porch,” he said. He and his 
wife finally went into farming, but 
it is less possible than ever for “mar- 
ginal” farmers like the Mezos to 
grub a decent livelihood out of the 
Southern Illinois soil. 

Railroad men here tell how 
they’ve lost their jobs to the diesels. 


paper of yours—we need to change 
the social security law so it begins 
at 60 years of age, not 65.” 

We walked through the darken- 
ing streets of West Frankfort, not 
a ghost town but certainly a dying 
one. That afternoon, the town's 
largest department store, Carp’s, 
announced that it was shutting 
down after 35 years. 
® 


For thousands of Negroes ~in 
Southern [Illinois, the crisis is 
doubly grim. The mine in which 
Scott worked for 21 years closed 
in 1954. “TWiere are still two strip 
mines and a shaft mine in town,” 
ss said, “but they don’t hire color- 

A robust, handsome man, Or- 
lando Scott spoke of efforts of the 


Farmers speak bitterly of surpluses: 


World o Labor 


eerr eee es eee See eee ee by George Morris 


THINGS IN the labor move- needs of a family of four. About 
ment and economically were much|60 percent of American families 


different 32 years ago when the| earned below that amount. 
first issue of the 


Daily Worker 
rolled off the 
press. And there 
were striking si- 
milarities to the 
presentday 
scene, too. 

The country 
was still recov- | 
ering from the 
insane Palmer 
witch-hunt hysteria. The trade 
union movement was down to 4 
membership of less than 3,000,000 
—a sixth of present-day strength. 
The post war defeats, especiall 
in steel, coal and railroad, left 
their mark. But after the strike- 
breaking weakening 
a still worse stage — 
influence of a “company unioniz-| 
ing” trend, in the form, of a rival) 
employer-inspired union move- 
ment and a simultaneous infiltra- 
tion of this company-unionizing 
influence within the AFL unions. | 
AFL leaders talked of the “new' 
era” for labor with the strike an| 
obsolete weapon. Wage levels 
were often pegged to productivity. 

Organizing the unorganized? The 
atmosphere was such that the 
unions were too busy trying to 
hold what they had, to even give 


| 


| 


There was no unemployment: 
insurance, no social security, no 
minimum wage, no trade. union 
rights even as defined in the Taft-' 
‘Hartley Law, no legal protection 
for labor worthy of the name. 

* 


THE EMPHASIS was on the 
glories of the “free enterprise” sys- 
tem. A tremendous amount of 
propaganda and literature flooded 
the country attacking unions as 
“outmoded” institutions, as “foreign: 
incorporations.” 

Millions of workers were in- 
iduced or forced to buy the stocks 
‘of the companies that employed 


i 
, 


| 


as “partners.” 
rocess, Came 4, 


e paralyzing |, 
in Labor Banks. 

Industrial spy agencies and pro- 
‘fessional strikebreakers were near- 
‘ing the heyday of their power. 
Gangsters and powerful under- 
world syndicates were fast taking) 
hold of many unions — getting! 
their footholds first as “protectors” | 
of the unions against unionbusters. | 
‘Unions were getting into a state 
of dorthancy as the blacklist threat- 
ened anyone who was articulate. 

a. of the leaders of wird 
preac accommodation to this, 
thought to the more than 90 per |“prosperity era” and held the club! 
cent of the workers who were un of expulsion, loss’ of jobs, even, 
organized. The employers, push- murder at the hands of machine 
ing their open shop “American! gangsters, over those who dared 


| 


Plan” drive made the most of the’ 


“out of style.” 


ithem, and to consider themselves! of them were amazed to the point 
Many unions joined of being speechless. 
e new spirit and “get-rich-quick”|say something often express ad- 
\craze by investing their treasuries miration for a movement that has 
'been able to keep the “Daily” go- 


local NAACP, which he formerly 


BUT THE GREAT mass of the headed, to secure jobs for Negroes. 
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But there are jimcrow barriers not 
only at the mines, but also at the 
local garment factory and at the 
DuQuoin Packing Company plant, 

As many as eight Negro youth | 
finish school in DuQuoin eacli year, | 
he said, but six or seven of them 
leave town to seek work. 


After 25 years of almost con- 
tinuous crisis, people in this area 
cling to hope. But there is little 
confidence that the coal mines, 
which now employ one-tenth of 
the workers they once did, will re- 
turn as the base for the once-thriv- 
ing Southern Illinois economy. 

There were 100,000 working 
miners here in the 20's and per- 
haps twice that many in jobs re- 
lated to the industry. This area 
then was a lattice of busy railroads 
carrying coal and its by-products. 
The towns hummed with construc- 
tion and commerce, the farmers 
and the shopkeepers prospered. 

Old-timers like Albert Scott of 
Golconda remember all that vivid- 
ly. “But the owners just packed u 
and left,” he declared sadly, “an 
the people have been left to drift. 


In our town, we're almost all un- 
employed.” 


a ie ti ti yt a ay > a ip > a a a i ay a ay a a a a a a 


such an atmosphere. While thou-/ 
sands of men and women in the 
shops and communities were giving: 
pennies, dimes and dollars toward, 
to raise the initial sum needed, the 
“experts” laughed. The last of the 
socialist dailies died. Radicalism 
in general seemed to be going 


* 


WELL FRIENDS, we didn’t 
raise all the money we set out to. 
get. But the first issue rolled off, 
on January 13, 1924, and we said 
we had. confidence the workers 
would keep it alive. For 32 years 
we haven't missed an issue, and 
we went. through some troublesome 
days. We confounded all predic- 
tions. | 

I sometimes enjoy the look on 
the faces of a few oldtime labor, 
leaders at conventions, as at the. 
recent AFL-CIO convention, when 
a copy of the Daily Worker is 
shoved under their noses. Some 


| 


| 


Those’ who, 


| 


ing although harassed and threat- 
ened without letup. | 
A frequent comment to me from, dean of labor c.irtoonists 
many of the newsmen I meet at 
union conventions and other func- 
tions, is “How do you people man- 
age to keep it soiage” And al- 
ready in the thirties, a generation 
back, Heywood Broun, founder of 
the American Newspaper Guild, 
wrote in one of his columns the 
“Daily Worker has become part of leaders of labor are still tagging 
the American Tradition.” ‘behind state department policy 
The courage to come out againstiand the new attempt to “prop” 
the tide, oat the tenacious strug-|the reactionary forces of Germany 
gle to keep going, made our paper|and revive an army: under former 
a symbol of the fight-back spirit Nazi generals. 


pictured 
it on that same front page with a 
three-headed, top-hatted, big- bel- 
lied banker (each named), draped 
in the flag, carrying the money 
in one hand and a knout in the 
other, standing over Berlin. 


again and, as in the twenties, the 


bag a 


iinto t 


situation for a profit spree unprece- 
dented in American history. Those 
were truly golden days for them. 

Wages, according to the gov 
ernment, averaged $23.59 weekly 
that year, although the Labor De- 
partment estimated $2,000 a year 
was requised'i for |.the: minimum 


er 


speak for a fight-back policy. Andjit has preached since the day it 
in Germany, American bankers/first rolled off the press in Chi- 
were arranging the financial sup-' cago. 

port for a revival of power under 

the control of the Ruhr monopo- 
lists — those who some years later 
put Hitler in power. 


How prophetic was its first head- 
line “Bankers_ Seek To Prop Tot- 
tering Germany!” The world paid 
hundreds of billions of dollars and 
it took courage. te launch a; millions of lives for the little banks 

AILY working class paper ia ing operation in: 1924,: Bob: Minor, 


TEN YEARS were to pass after 
the first issue of the Daily Worker 
before the AFL officially approved 
unemployment and other social in- 
surance. But the paper took up 
those demands in the days when 
maay ; labor - leaders thought . we 
were truly fa: fox, a,: "permanent 


prosperity.” 

Ten years before the CIO was 
formed, the Daily Worker ham- 
mered away for militant industrial 
unionism, Organization of the un- 
organized, admission of Negro 
workers into unions and full civil 
rights, rank and file contro] and 
the shop steward system, amalga- 
mation of craft unions into one 
union in an industry, independent 
political. action and for a_ third 
party, a peace policy and fraternal 
relations with workers of all lands. 

The Daily Worker and the move- 
ment upon which it was based 
educated thousands of men and 
women in the labor movement for 
the active roll they, were to take 
in the movement of the unem- 
nloyed and the big CIO sweep that 
began in the thirties. 


The paper contributed tremen- 
dously to initiating, coordinating, 
and inspiring of the~struggles that 
eventually gave America strong 
‘unions, social security, jobless pay, 
‘minimum wage and-other such 
‘social legislation; higher living . 
‘standards, shorter hours and bet- 
iter working conditions. 
| It is- interesting to thumb 
‘through the yellowed pages of the 
“Daily” of the twenties and see 
how much of the program for 
which it fought: (when others 

has now become woven 
ie fabric of the labor move- 


; 
: 


ment, 
The cartoon has become timely 


4 


With the tide or against the 
tide, the Daily Worker played its 
distinguished part — through the 
“Golden age” twenties, hungry 
ithirties, the CIO upsurge, the 
war against fascism, as peace 
champion in the cold war era. 
For more than a year the 
“Daily” has been preparing its 
readers for the next big turn, pow- 
ered by the new labor unity. We 
have worked to arouse progressive 
unionists to the great new oppor- 
tunities and we look confidently 
‘to playing our traditional part as- 
the pew organizing diives and .poe' 


Titi: campaigns get rolling, 


‘ 


—— 
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Defendant in Till Case Accused in New Atrocity 


Negro Family on Milam Farm Disappears’ 


DETROIT.—J. W. Milam, the Glendora, Miss., storekeeper who with Roy Bryant beat the rap in the kidnap-slaying of 14- 
year-old Emmett Louis Till, was accused last week in the beating and apparent murder of x Negro couple and their two young 


sons less than one year ago. Rev. Benjamin Love, Negro pastor of a Baptist church here, told the FBI that the victims were his 


mother, step-father and two 
on brothers who lived in 
lississippi on Milams_ plan- 
tation. | | 
The charge was made to the De- 
troit FBI last October by the Rev. 
Love. He previously had made it 
to the Newark, N. J., FBI who ask- 
ed him not to discuss the case. He 
said that he was releasing the story 
because, “I have a strange hunch 
nothing is going to be done about 
it by the Justice Department.” 
The charge of Rev. Love against 
Milam was carried this last week 
in the Jan. 14 issue of the Michi- 
gan Chronicle and confirmed by a 
talk this reporter had with Arthur 
Johnson, secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People here. Rev. Love 
had reported the slaying to the 
NAACP here who sent it to their 
New York office immediately. 
The minister said to the NAACP 
and Michigan Chronicle (and also 
to the FBI) that he was informed 
by eyewitnesses, including his 23- 
year-old sister, Gertrude, and _ his 
brother, Clifton, 24, that J. W. 
Milam took the four victims into 
the woods at gun-point, beat them 
severely (screams were heard) and 
then left them there. They have 
never been heard of since, the min- 
ister said. 


Rev. Love told the Chronicle, 


the NAACP and FBI that he felt 
positive Milam killed the four. “As 
a minister,’ he said, “I couldn't 
make a charge like that unless | 
was sure.” 

The minister gave this account 
of the alleged slaying and the 
events proceeding: 

During the early months of 1955 
the minister's mother, his step- 
father and two teen-age brothers 
“slipped away from the plantation 
and went into Arkansas.” 


—— 


Miss. Governor Says Milam and 


Bryant Deserved to Be Executed 


| 
By 


J 


in 


ABNER W. BERRY 


THE NEW STORM of protest over the unpunished murder of Emmett Louis Till 
Mississippi last August, whipped up by revelations in Look magazine last week con- 


Milam, a man with a gun, kept) tinued to develop. The American Veterans Committee called for establishment of a “Radio 


his workers in constant fear, Rev. 
Love said and the reason the four 
had to slip away was that Milam 
just wouldn't let them go. However 
Milam learned where they were, 
got his rifle, a truck, two friends 
and went into Arkansas’ and 
brought them back, the minister 
Said. 

Eyewitnesses told Rev. Love that 
Milam marched them into the 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Free Mississippi,’ implying that the 
cliches about “freedom” in the 
‘blurbs for “Radio Free Europe” be 
translated into meaningful action 
‘for freedom at home. “We ought to 
‘set up a committee to strengthen 
the voice of freedom so that it may 
‘penetrate behind the Magnolia Cur- 


; 


tain,” Mickey Levine, AVC chair- 
‘man wrote the editors of Look. 


Levine also urged an economic boy- 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


® Racist Judge Ousted 
® Union Upholds Use of Fifth 


JUDGE FRANK T. Lloyd, 
slandered the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple before a Monmouth County 
grand jury, was removed from 
his post by New Jerseys Gov- 
emor Robert B. Meyner. The 
Governor accused Lloyd of 
“intemperance in his judicial 
conduct,” in several instances. 
A grand jury probe of New Jer- 
sey slums had been ordered re- 
cently following the death of 
three children of Puerto Rican 
parents in a fire. Governor Mevy- 
ner cited remarks of Lloyd which 
charged “imported” Puerto 
Ricans with being responsible 
for the existence of the slums. 
Many civic and labor groups had 
demanded the removal of Lloyd. 

* 

LOCAL “Big 6” of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union 
voted two to one to defeat a 
motion which would have en- 
dorsed the firing of any union 
member who uses the Fifth 
Amendment in a Congressiogal 
hearing. The vete, by a packed 
audience, came after the moti 
was introduced by. the N. 


; In a Mate 
Times chapel. Three members 


the N.Y. Times had resorted to 
the Fifth Amendment when call- 
ed before the Eastland Commit- 
tee the week before. The Times 
chapel had voted not to defend 
them. President .Frank Barrett 
of Local 6 opposed the motion 


as setting a dangerous precedent 
for undermining the union con- 
tract. 

* 

THE CONTEMPT convic- 
tion of Saul Gressman, seeretary 
of the Michigan Committee for 
the Protection of the Foreign 
Born, was thrown out by the U.S. 


Court af dgueels, When called | 


‘before ‘the Un-American Com- 
(Continued ‘eon Page 12) 


cott of Mississippi products and| 


federal intervention through which 
Mississippi residents would learn 
“that they are part of the United 
States and are subject to our fed- 
eral laws.” 

Later in the week A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, one of two Negro AFL-CIO 
vice-presidents, and Michael] Quill, 
president of the AFL-CIO Trans- 
port Workers Union, joined in call- 


' American citizens.” 

Randolph called attention to his 
‘address before an Urban League 
‘luncheon in New York to Presi- 
‘dential statements on “freedom of 
satellites,” and demanded such a 
“major statement” on the freedom 


of Negrves in the South. Randolph 


‘we can send troops 6,000 miles to 

/Korea and to “protect Chiang Kai- 

shek” and not be able to send them 

to Mississippi to protect Americans. 
* 


FROM Mississippi there came 
rumbles from J. W.. Milam, who 
along with his half brother Roy 
Bryant, was accused of killing 14- 
year-old Till, to the effect that both 
men were studying possible libel 
action ugainst Look magazine. But 
the editors and publishers of Look, 
stuck by the facts dug up by Wil- 


lliam Bradford Huie,.the Alabama 


journalist who wrote the article 
quoting Milam as implicating him- 
self in the kidnap-killing. 

In Mississippi, itself, the “solid” 


| Dixiecrat front began to crack 


under the strain of the sustained 
campaign for justice in the Till 
case. Gev. J. P. Coleman, who is 
rted to have privately express- 

concern Over economic con- 
of the anti-Negre terrer 


| sequences 
in his state’ took a step or two away 


ing on President Eisenhower to 
send federal troops into “Missis- 
'sippi and South Carolina to protect 


wanted to know how it was that} 


"from ‘the secessionist’ position of 


Sen. James O. Eastland and sup- 
porters of “nullification.” _._ __ _- 

Coleman told a radio interview- 
e rthat the men accused of Till’s 
murder should have been convict- 
ed and executed. 

Coleman did not back up from 
his position against enforcement of 


Fund Drive Is 
At Its Three 


Quarter Mark 


We write this two days before 
our historic 32nd anniversary 
gathering at Carnegie Hall Fri- | 
day evening. The gathering is 
historic not alone because no 


| workingclass daily newspaper in 


the native idiom has ever before 
celebrated a 32nd anniversary in 
our country, but because it will 


' : 


New York City 3, N. Y. 
Fs 3 


o 
Received last wee 


as of Wed., a.m.).$ 2,144.49 
Total to date _. 48,033.97 
Still to go 15,866.03 


Wire your contributions to 
The Worker office, 35 E. 12 St., 


_New York City 3, N. Y., before 


Friday evening; or send then to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 


the —— Court's desegregation 
order, but he followed what he has 
(Continued on Page 5) 


THE WEEK 


welcome back suterel working- 
class political leaders, including 
our own editor, who have spent 
long years in jail for their beliefs 
and activity. 

. As you see by the accompany- 
ing figures, our lagging $64,000 


‘fund appeal is now at the three- 


quarter mark. Were counting 
heavily on the anniversary meet- 
ing, and on “greetings to it from 
readers and reader groups 
throughout the country, to close 
the gap, and put us on the way 
to finishing it successfully, if a 
bit behind schedule. 

Thus will it be possible for us 
to go full-blast into the highly 
important circulation campaign, 
which is beginning to get off the 
ground in many areas (See story 


| and table on page 13). 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Rev. Delaine Freed 
® Alabama Defies U. S. 


THE REV. Joseph A. Delaine 
who fled to New York to escape 
racist attackers in his native 
South Caorlina became technic- 
ally a “free man” in the city. 
However, a South Carolina war- 
rant charging him with assault 
prevents his return to that state. 
A leader in the desegregation 
fight, Rev. Delaine had his home 
and church burned down and 
his life threatened by Dixiecrats. 
The New York courts dismissed 
any charge against him when 
South Carolina failed to send 
through a formal request for his 
extradition. He had voluntarfly 
surrendered to authorities here. 

* 

THE ALABAMA Senate ap- 
proved four bills submitted to 
it which are designed to defeat 
the Supreme Court desegrega- 
tion order. The vote was unani- 
mous. In all, eight bills to pre- 
vent the mixing of white and 
Negro 1 children have been 
submittel to rete legislature. 


a cee ae that Federal 
troops sent into Mississippi 
‘and South Carolina to defend 


| the rights-of Negro citizens was 


jaintly made by A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and Michael Quill, president of 


the Transport Workers Union, 


when both spoke at a New York 
Urban League luncheon. Ran- 


dolph urged that pressure be ex- 
erted on legislators in city, state, 
and nationally, in support of 
Federal intervention. 

* 

A NEGRO STEWARD at the 
US Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point. N.Y. was tarred and 
feathered by students from a 


rival school. The man, Carl 
Butler, 40, was treated at the 


A 


Negro Family ‘Disappears’ 
From Milam Plantation 


(Continued from Page 4) 
woods, beat them and came back 
without them. This was about 

arch, 1955. Milam told the fam- 

y on the plantation that the four 
ad “gone on a little vacation.” 

Rey. Love got a letter from his 
sister Gertrude on the plantation 
that something had happened and 
asked him to come to Mississippi. 
His grandmother wrote that his 
mother went to Georgia. He wrote 
to an address in Georgia, Milam 
| ished, but all the letters came 

ack marked “unknown.” 

Then in September, 1953, Rev. 
Love relates he went to a Baptist 
convention in Memphis, where 
along with the Rev. T. R. Prevost 
of Detroit he travelled to the Mil- 
am plantation located between 
Glendora and Webb, Miss., where 
he learned of the circumstances of 

is relatives disappearance. 

All this story, but in much great- 
er detail was told to the Detroit 

BI office last October by Rev. 

ove. 

So, this reporter called the De- 
troit FBI to see what they were do- 


ing about Rev. Love's charge that: 


Milam had slain four of his rela- 
tives. | 

The FBI head in Detroit is 
Charles W. Brown who speaks with 
a soft Southern voice. I told him 
I was Billy Allan from the Daily 
Worker, and then asked: 

“Have you seen the Michigan 
Chronicle story on Rev. Love's 
charges against the Mississippi 
lyncher Milam who was recently 
— of killing Emmett Till?” 

rown said, “No I haven't and 
I will have to look into this before 
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‘Peaceful Atom Is New Foree in USSR 
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00% number, Mr. Allan?” I gave’ 
im the number (as if he didn’t 
know it) and waited for the call. 


Well, in the time it took to call 
the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington, read the Chronicle piece: 
and look obviously at the file on’ 
Rev. Love’s meeting with the FBI, 
the sweet voiced cop finally got 
around to calling me back. 


Then just like a broken record 
here’s how the converation between 
me and Brown, FBI chief went: 


Brown.—“Mr. Allan, we have no 
comment on what you asked, the 
Department of Justice is the only 
one who speaks on these matfers.” 


- Allan.—“You mean you have no 
comment on a citizen’s query, about 
a citizen’s charge that four of his 
relatives have been slain by a 
lyncher like Milam?” 

Brown.—“Mr. Allan we have no 
comment.” 

Allan.—“Is it true or false that 
Rev. Love came to you last Octe-: 
ber, told you the same story that 
newsmen now know, the NAACP 
knows, and has sent to New York?” 

Brown.—“Mr. Allan we have no 
comment, I told you.” : 


| 


By SAM RUSSEL 


Sixth Five -Year Plan Puts 


I can make any comment, what's © 


Stress on Consumer Goods 


MOSCOW-—Proposals for a big increase of prosperity in the Soviet Union—a peace- 


ful challenge to the entire world—were disclosed here toda 


tives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The peaceful atom is to 
try—and its partner will be an | | 


crease in automation. With these 
as a basis widespread technical de- 


velopments are planned. | 


Atomic power plants with a 
total capacity of two to two-and- 
a-half million kilowatts 
built during the next five years 
in areas where ther are no other 
sources of power. | 

And the Soviet Union will be 
the first nation to use atomic, 
energy for peaceful transport pur-, 
poses, by constructing an atomic- 
powered ice-breaker to break 
through barriers that had hither-, 
to hindered the development of 
Arctic transport. 

Other important aspects of a' 


A 


will be ~~~ 


ae 


ure of the last five years. 
_ There will also be increased, 
plan that emphasizes continued State loans to help those who want: 


concentration on heavy industry to build their own houses. 


are: | 
Higher wages in agriculture in- 


* 


b 


with the publication of direc- 


e a new force in Soviet Indus- 


| more and longer free holidays for 
'working people. 


More food. ...: At the end of 
the plan people will be getting 
85 percent more meat and meat 
products, 59 percent more fish, 70 
percent more sugar, nearly three 
times more milk, eggs and dairy 
procucts. | 

. ». and more clothing: Double 
the amount of woolen goods, dou- 
ble the silks and nearly four times 
the linen goods. . 


As a part of a 40 percent in- 
crease in retail trade, there will 


| be a great extension of self-service 


shops and the widespread _intro- 
duction of automatic slot machines 
for ready-packed goods. 
» 
Working will be easier: Auto- 


Allan.—“Mr. Brown, do _ you 
know Rev. Love, have you heard 
of Milam, did the Newark FBI 
and your office talk about Rev. 
Love's charges and have you told’ 
WashingtonP” 

Brown.—“Mr. Allan, I told you! 
we have no comment.” 

Allan.—“Does this mean that you 
will not intervene.” 

Brown.—“Mr. Allan, I have no 
comment.” 


dustry and offices, Education to 
the age of 17 for every child. A 
doubled output of houses and flats.' 
Greater expenditure on social ser- 
vices, 

And there will be color televi-| 
sion... more cinemas ... more) 
food... the biggest hydro-electric! 
power station in the world .. | 
more shops. . . 


|542 pages of the Soviet newspapers’ 


The draft plan, which occupied| be double that of the past five 


UP WITH EDUCATION: By) Working v : 
the end of the Five-Year Plan|mation will lighten labor in many 
there will be universal secondary factories — without causing unem- 
education up to the age of 17. | ployment. 

The nominal fee now paid in| Soviet industry will go over 
the senior classes of secondary | from the automation of single fac- 
schools and in the universities and|tory shops to entire plants. 
institutions will be abolished.| Automation will be used in the 
There will be increased student jelectric power industry and the oil 
grants. [industry to obtain a reduction of 

The number of new schools will) labor. 

There will be more automation 


years. in the steel industry, with remote 


this morning, will be discussed} Up with social insurance bene- 
‘throughout the country and will/fits: There will be increased ex-|tion in the smelting and refining 
then come up for final discussion] penditure on social insurance, pen-'of copper, lead, zinc, nickel and 
and approval at the forthcoming sions, aid for large families, high-,precions metals. 

Fulton County legislators and the|20th Congress of the Communist er maternity leaves during preg. Farms will me more productive: 
Georgia League of Women Voters.| Party of the Soviet Unoin,.to be} nancy. ‘By 1960 Soviet agriculture will be 
And in the Virginia plan for a|held in a month's time. More hospitals and sanatoria! producing 180 ‘tnillion tons of 


control of furnaces, and automa- 


Miss. Gov. Says ‘Guilty’ 


(Continued from Page 4) | 
called the line of “legal” action. 
This was coupled with the old 


* 


southern political shibboleth of 
blaming the southern Negroes’ 
plight on “outside agitators,” es 
ecially the National Association! 
™ the Advancement of Colored 
People. But as distinct from East- 
land and other “nullifiers” in a half- 
dozen southern states, Coleman 
could be termed a pro-segregation- 
ist who is still for the Union. 
Coleman is not only opposed to 
the “nullifiers” in Mississippi, 
whose program he-has called “legal 
poppy cock,” has refused to join 
the South-wide group whose aims 
are to make the 14th Amendment 
null and void in segregated states. 
* 


THERE are nullification resolu- 
tions before the state legislatures of | 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Mississippi, with Ala ama, | 
Louisiana, North Carolina and! 
Texas considering such a move. In 
Georgia Gov. Marvin Griffin has 
said there will “never” be any in- 


Governor to close down public 
schools, rent parks to = in- 
terests to keep Negroes from using 
them, and permit local school 
boards to rent public schools to 
private interests. 


This program has been vigorous- | 
ly opposed by a few Atlanta and 


special constitutional convention to 
amend the Constitution so that) THE DRAFT is already the re- 
legislation could be passed permit-|Sult of many months of discussion 


will be built. \grain a year. | 


Soviet people will have more; The’ world’s bigger hydro-elec- 
entertainments: 


raised during the week for the Con- 


: 
tegrated schools. And bills have| 


been introduced impowering the 


ting state financed segregated priv- 
ate schools is being slowed up. The 
fight is continuing by parent- 
teacher groups, the churches, Ne- 
gro organizations and others against 
adopting measures endangering the 
public school system. 


The Raleigh News and Observer, 
in neighboring North Carolina, 
warned editorially that the Vir- 
ginia plan is “surely a plan for edu- 
cational disaster.” The Louisville 
Courier-Journal calls the plan “a 
costly. backroad to nowhere,” pro- 
duced by “men of little stature,” 
endorsed by voters who were 
“stampeded by the leaders of the 


Byrd machine.” 
North and South voices were 


stitution and democracy. There was 
no “solid South” behind the-racists 
—not even in their own states, nor 
their own government apparatus.’ 
But while pressure from the peo-. 
ple was creating cracks in the Dixie- 
crat front, there was little to indi- 
cate that President Eisenhower and 
Attorney General Brownell knew: 
about it. They still hear, saw and 
spoke no evil—nor did they recog- 
nize and act for the good. — | 


Adlai Assails Dulles 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ference where the Secretary of. 
State tried to alibi his statements, | 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn) 
said they did not alter the original| 
statements and he called on Presi-| 
dent to disclaim the Dulles views. 


such’ 
ea staunch Republic newspaper as. 
the N.Y. Herald Tribune deplored 


the Life magazine articlé in a 


In New York even 


front page editorial. 


Some Democrats in criticizing: 
the Dulles reliance on - atomic 
threats cancelled out the value of, 


their criticism by denouncing 
greater military expenditures espe- 
cially -6n atomic and allied wea- 
pons, 


Evénd Stevenson: criticized | 


what he called the military reduc-. 
tions of the Eisenhower Adminis-' 
tration. However, the Eisenhower 
Administration has not cut but in- 
creased arms spending. | 


Coming to the defense of Dulles 
were Vice President Nixon and 
Senator Knowland. Nixon said the 
criticism of the war - mongering 
statement was just a lot of “yack- 
ety-yack.” 


French Ex-President 
To Visit Soviet Union 


MOSCOW, USSR. — Former, 
President Vincent Auriol pf France, 
will visit: the Soviet : Union; -early | 


next month, informed :sources, said. 


¢ 


throughout the country, starting 


The number of tric station, with a capacity of 3,- 
theatres and cinemas will be in-| 200,000 kilowatts, will be built at 


at factory level and going right/creased—30 percent more cinemas|Bratsk and Krasnoyarsk, on the 


up to the ministries. 

Here are some of the other high 
poirits of this plan of the people: 

Up with wages: In the next 
five years wages of industrial work- 
ers and office staffs will rise by 
30 percent. Incomes of collective 
farmers, in cash and kind, will be 
up 40 percent. 

Up with homes: More than five 
million new flats and houses will 
be built—more than double the fig- 


and plans for the production of! River Yenisei. — 
120 full-length feature films every 
year. 


. 
The document declares that the 


The radio and television net-!Soviet Union now has “all the ne- 


and more holidays: 


Additoinal 
rest homes and holiday centers will 
be built, with Government expen- 
diture rising sharply to provide 


work is to be extended, and by'cessary conditions for accomplish- 
1960 there will not less than 75\ing, in peaceful economic compe- 
television stations; color television! titidn and in the shortest possible 
will have been started. 


time, the main economic .task of 
the Soviet Union which is to over- 
tuke and surpass the most devel- 
oped capitalist countries in produc- 


THEWEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Moroeco Irked by U. S. Bases 
°° UN Couneil Raps Israel 


MOROCCO’S” Minister of 
State has declared that the status 
of U.S. air bases in his country 


_ would have to be taken up again 


once Morocco gets its indepen- 
dence. Four U.S. bombing 
bases were built in Morocco by 
agreement with France in 1950 
without any consultation with 
the Moroccan people The cost 
to American taxpayers was about 
a quarter of a billion dollars. 
Windfall profits were made by 
government contractors guaran- 
teed “cost plus. .. .” 


* 

THE WESTERN POWERS— 
Britain, France and U.S.—rein- 
forced their resolution in the 
UN Security Council calling for 
condemnation of Israel for the 
Dec. 11 attack on Syria. The 
raid cost 56 Syrian lives, includ- 
ing 13 women and children, as 
well as six Israeli soldiers 
killed. Israeli spokesman Eban 
said the UN was not being fair 
in its consideration of the issue. 

* 

THE FRENCH Communist 
Party has aroused a nationwide 
campaign in support of the for- 
mation of a Popular Front gov- 
ernment which would have an 
absolute paajority in parliament, 
jand, would, agsuse stability and 


» § 


a . 
; 


progress in France. Socialists, 
Communists and Mendes-France 
supporters would be included. 


* 


ADMIRAL BYRD now lead- 
ing an American expedition to 
the Antactic sent a warm wel- 
come to a Soviet expedition also 
exploring the Antarctic at the 
present time. After expressing 
best wishes Admiral Byrd re- 


quested exchange of weather - 


information. 
* 

GREEK CENTER and left- 
wing parties have formed a 
popular front for the national 
elections to be held on Feb. 
19. The alliance became a ne- 
cessity when the Greek govern- 
ment accepted pressure from 
the U.S. State Department to 
alter Greek election procedure 
and pattern it on the U.S. two- 
party system, 


SOVIET PREMIER Bulganin 
indicated in an interview with 
a Latin American magazine that 
the USSR is ready to increase 
trade with Latin America and 
also to extend technical help. 
After a century of western dom- 
ination, first. by Brittsh capital, 
and then by. U:S.: capital Latin 
America :remajas ,999,,08 . thn 


tion per head of the population.” 


most underdeveloped and pov- 
erty-ridden areas in the world. 


* 
INDONESIA’S President Su- 
karno has come out for a national 
front government including the 
Communists. Sukarno told a 
rally sponsored jointly by the 
Nationalists, Moslem Union Par- 
ty and Communist Party that 
such a government would re- 
flect the wishes of the over- 
whelming victory for these par- 
ties in the recent elections. The 
pro-State Department Masjumi 
party was trounced in the elec- 
tions, but is still in control of 

the government. 


THE GERMAN Democratic 
Republic announced that it will 
set up armed forces to match 
those being built in West Ger- 
many. While Nazi general staff 
officers predominate in the West 
German forces, veterans of the 
anti-fascist war against the 
Nazis in Spain and in the anti- 
Nazi‘,underground predominate 
in th¢ East kman ces,*’*** 


te gl ig) ROME |. 
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OUR PAPER'S FIRST BA: TLES 


We Fought Against the Ohio Oil Barrel Gang 


By ART SHIELDS 


‘THE DAILY WORKER began fighting The Men of the Trusts in its very first issue in January, 1924. This forced 
us to center much fire on the President’s Cabinet. For the members of the Cabinet were the executive officers of the Republi 


plun 
hes hand, was very much on 


red colonial people. Our _—_ kept up a daily offensive. B 


Part ty Government. And this Government was protecting the Trusts, while they gouged consumers, busted labor unions, ad 
e 


But the Cabinet, on the che two Dulles is than|Charles ©. D bette 
defensive. It had to be. The Cabinet of President Cal-|a hired e se “at cleo eae as “Hell and Maria” ae wh¢ 


vin Colidge was very anti-Communist, of course. But it wasn’t able to fight the progres-|millionaire banker and chemical| was elected with Coolidge in 1924, 


sive movement effectively. It was 

too badly shaken by the graft | — (The author “a with the 

scandals of 1923 and 1924. And} Daily Worker when i was 

the witchhunting Attorney Gen- _ founded). 

eral was on his way out. ! 
Coolidge finally ad to fre At- ‘had helped the big crooks, was on 


the defensive. 
torney General Harry Dougherty, | 
the corrupt “Ohio Gang” Chief in FBI Hoover was so much on the 


defensive that he had to sign a 
April, 1924. His corruption was 
too crude. Daugherty had been written pledge to stop harassing 


1.+.:,..|Communists. That was the 0% 
selling pardons and _ prohibitions 
whiskey permits too openly. And he paid to get the FBI Chief's 


job. The new Attorney General, 
oe omy et — Harlan F. Stone, insisted on that. 


There had been so much outcry 
The: heads were rolling fast. 
Secretary of. the Navy Denby, an- ‘against the witchhunting _ that 
Stone wanted no more trouble. 

Hoover’s pledge was made on 
‘October 18, 1924. And it makes 
amazing reading, while he is vio- 
lating it today. 

Said Hoover: “It is of course 
to be remembered that the ac- 
tivities of Communists and other 
ultra-radicals have not up to the 
present time constituted a vio- 
lation of the federal statutes, 
and, consequently, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, theoretically, 
has no right to investigate such 
activities, as there has been no 
violation of federal law.” 

This statement amounts to a 
confession. It was a confession by 
Hoover that he violated the law 
J. EDGAR HOOVER when he personally arrested thou- 

‘sands of innocent Communists in 
other oil grafter, was driven out the “Red Raids” of January 2, 
by public clamor. Secretary of | 1920. 
the Interior Fall had made the This confession remained hid- 
mistake of taking his pay in Liberty den in the files of the Department 
bonds when he ensleened Goy-|of Justice for many years. It was 
ernment oil lands to Harry Sinclair finally published by Homer Cum- 
and Ed Doheny via Denby _ in|Mings, Attorney General under 
a double play. He later went to Roosevelt, in his history of the 
prison. ‘Department of Justice. It was re- 
* \printed again by Albert E. Kahn 

THE FBI was also caught in in “High Treason.” 
the graft exposes. And its witch-| THE DAILY WORKER was 
hunting was paralyzed for a time. busy exposing the Cabinet grafters 
The Chief, William J. Burns, who'day by day. It called for their 
ran the Burns International Detec-| ouster in front page stories, edi- 
tive Agency’s labor spy business|torials and cartoons. - And 1 re- 
on the side, had to quit. And his member one brilliant drawing by| 


Assistant, J. _ Edgar Hoover, who! / Artist Ellis, depicting the Govern- 


» 


MELLON 


ment as a bunch of oil barrels|the only union agreement he had 
meeting together. Also another|made up to that time. And he of- 


~ nickel magnate. And he has} The Vice President was a b 

big personal interest in extend-|tering old man, who was brand 

all Street’s power overseas. |as a Number One enemy of Labor 

his difference reflects the|by the Chicago labor movement. | 
growth in the American empire,, General Dawes was one of the 
mil its increasing difficulties too.|richest men in Chicago, where our 
The prizes. — and the risks — are|paper was born. He was a banker 
much greater today. So foreign|Pure Oil-magnate, and a gas a 
affairs are handled by the mag-jelectric king. And a fascist or. 
nates themselves. ganizer too. 


* I use the term “fascist” advised 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE wasily, Dawes called his fascist grou 


much less interested in foreign|“The Minute ~” ] 
affairs that Eisenhower jis. But 40,000 crore has 2 ui His 
money was the god of “Cautious| storm troopers were organized in 
Cal. And his r etary of the|« “companies” and “platoons” like 
|Treasury was old Andrew Mellon|.ojdiers, And they strutted: about 
of Pittsburgh, who had a billion| with black and white cockades in 
dollars in banks, coal mines, steel!+hoi, hats. 

mills, aluminum plants, chemical) ‘This was two years after Musso- 
works and so forth. 

The Daily Worker's fight against 
Cabinet Member Mellon came to 
a climax when he brazenly broke 
his agreement with the United 
Mine Wickens in 1925. This was 


showin g the Cabinet members|fered only one excuse for the con- 
staggering blindly in a downpour |tract violation. It was good for, 


of oil. 


And our paper ridiculed Daugh-| The next richest man in_ the 
erty’s cry that he was just an inno- Coolidge Cabinet was John W. 
* Bay whom the “Kremlin”| Weeks, the Secretary for War, who 


cent fe 
Communists wanted to get. 


The Daily Worker also ay up ing house of Hornblower & 
vans 


a heavy fire against Charles 


Hughes, the Secretary of State. 
Hughes was a rich Wall Street; who had one dubious distinction. 
lawyer, who represented the Stand-| He made Douglas MacArthur a 


ard Oil interests before coming 


Washington. And he did the job Stotesbury, a partner in J. P. Mor- 
they sent him to do. He did his, gan & Co., hammered on his desk 
best to get big Standard Oil con-| and told him to do so. 

cessions in the Near and Middle| Weeks’ son, Sinclair Weeks, is 


business to cut wages, he said. 


was a partner in the Boston bank- 


Weeks. 
Weeks was a colorless fellow, 


to| Major General, when old man : wy 
eS 


East. And he opposed recognition Eisenhower's Secretary of the In- DAWES 


of the Soviet Union, which had terior. 


taken over the private oil interests Lal lini’s “March on Rome” in a slee 


of Tsarist Russia. 


One might note that John Fos 
Dulles, the present. Secreta 


THE DAILY WORKER ran'ing car. And Dawes imitated 
ter several — of Weeks. He was| Duce so much that AFL President 
of|accused of profiting illegally from| Samuel Gompers suggested that he 


the Treasury, also represented the|an Alien Property Custodian deal| should “put on a blackshirt and 
Standard Oil Co. and other big|in the Germans. Bosch Magneto) call himself Mussolini.” 
corporations. But there is a big firm. But we had more battles} And “Labor,” the railroad 


difference in the background of 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


are saved; 


of'with the Vice President, General (Continued on Page 14) _ 


“The luckier ones would ‘emi- 


‘The Cherry Orchard’ Blooms on the Gently Flowing Isna 


TAMBOFF. 


ON MY last trip out of Mos- 
cow, to Ryadok, I tried to shed 
light on an_ uninformative 
dateline by saying that Rya- ¥ 
dok was on the Msta. If ; 
“Msta” looked like a misprint, 
what does it look like when I say 
that Tamboff is on the Tsna? rs | ier ae 
I can hear a muttered “Msta? QapsPyAensmeels |. 4, 
Tsna?—Pshah!” and it seems al- y ae. , y | 
most useless to protest that I did ° 
not invent these disembowelled 
names, for obviously someone must 
haye invented them, possibly in a 3 —_— 
fit of whimsy of sneezing or both. 'a ty pical iat town with a smug 
Nor am | the first to draw atten- ‘ ‘Society” of overstafted, over- 
tion to the uninformativeness of the stuffed officialdom and a full-bel- 
names Tsna and Tamboff. ‘lied, empty-headed _ serf-owning 
The Tsna, pape its splutter of' gentry. But, before he could get! 
consonants, is a lovely gently-flow- on with his story, he (like your cor- 
ing, broadly-smiling river, s0|respondent) had to explain his 
peaceful that Turgeniev who lo~dateline. Let me borrow from him 
cated his “Nest of the Gentry”| without worrying over much about 


some distance to the west of it,\the laws of copyright or of faithf 
called it Golubka (the Dove); but translation: ¥ 


for all practical purposes, includ-| The map denies 

ing my present one when I event- Tamboft’s existence, 

ually reach it, the Tsna must re- No dot or star 

main the Tsna. its place reveals; 
Tamboff itself is no better. It! . And once they sent 

is not merely uninformative as 2 to this safe distance 

dateline; it is notoriously uninfor- Disloyal ones, 

mative. Ask any Russian where to cool their heels. 

Tamboff is and he'll reply with But now, where all 

two lines of poetry to the effect was dark and squalid, 

that Tamboff is not on the map. The streets—all three— 
LERMONTOV chose Tamboff are lit and paved 

as the setting for a long, ironic- (With planks each side); 

Bytonic poem, “The Tréasiers}' ''' * and burghers ‘solid | 


Well clad, well fed, 
a trifle bleary, 

A swiller’s and 

an eater’s burg, 

And God! how dull— 
though no more dreary 

Than, let us say, 
St. Petersburg. 


‘grate’ to Siberia or the Caucasus, 
or work as ‘burlaks,’ hauling barges 
'on the big rivers, or go to Moscow 
‘or St.. Petersburg to beg in the 
streets. Many must have died on 
‘the way. You never heard of them 
again. 

I learned later that the Tam- 


| boff region is especially proud of 
FD ggaliey “on a "of ae its many-sided, well-balanced econ- 
today—and bring Chekhov along omy. The city, besides being an 


with them to show how magnifi- 
owen his cut-down “Cherry Or- 


important railroad junction, has a 


south-east of Moscow—soon after great variety of industries, some 


they had gathered in the finest 
chard” has been restored. All they y é connected and some unconnected 


: ‘would recognize would be 
‘Tsna, and even it has changed 100th Anniversary of the birth of 


! considerably. 


Wife,” for in his day Tambof was’: ‘ Front stepping' in, the mind 


>. Ff 
" ’ 
> + 
* 
Ito 


In Turgeniev’s day not even the|viet agro - biology, whose native 
Privileged Few of the nesting gen-|Kozloff (“Goat-town,” now renam- 


try could see all the beauties 


the Tsna; now the Privileged! Oblast. 
Many,.in their tens of thousands, When I mentioned. to an old 


can: see them from the decks 


these river vessels. Those wholsister of a friend of mine in Mos- 
complain that the modern stream) cow) that I might be writing some- 
lining of these vessels do not har- thing about ambof she said: 
monize with the surroundings have |< 


harvest in all its history and while! ith the aoriculture of the region. 
the!they were still celebrating the And siteliions itself. although 
wheat and fruit are still the main 
crops, is much more varied than 
it used to be, and, more important, 


much less dependent on the vaga- 
of!ed Michurinsk) is in the Tambof | es of the nr ~~ 


THE CHIEF enemy is stil] the 
old enemy, frost. During the war, 
of Tamboff resident (the 83-year-old! hen there was neither man-power 
nor material available for anti-frost 
defenses, most of the fruit trees 


in the Tamboff region and several 
‘Pity you came on such a good'other parts of the traditional “Or- 


Ivan Michurin, the father of So- 


an equally good case against the|year.” She paused long enough| hard of Russia” were killed. 


ducks, geese and other water-fowl, 


who all seem to have plumped 
stream-lined bodies this year. 


f to enjoy my puzzled look and| Now, that loss has been much 
Or'then went on: more wiped out by replanting, and 
“For more than half my life the|the “Anti-Cold War’ is being 


In a stretch of about 150 miles! harvest was almost a matter of | waged successfully in a number 


jthere are 60 small—and esthetically jife and death to us. Even now a 
inoffensive—hydro-electric stations 


of interesting ways apart from the 
good harvest means an extra sup-| usual wrapping of trunks, the 


on the Tsna which provide power| ply of some of the little extras of building of cones of snow at the 


and lighting to 60 kolkhozes. 


TAMBOFF Oblast (Oblast is 
administrative region, not an 


pletive) is an important section 


the rich Central Blaek-Earth -A 


life, but we don’t have all our|bases of trees, and the perfectin f 
an\eggs in on@ basket now, either injof new; cold-resisting strains 
ex-|Tamboff or in the country around.|fruit trees. 

of|At one time the only factory in} One method is this: Ditch-dig- 
rea| Tamboff was a sugar-beet factory) ging machines cut long 


deep 
of 5,000 ‘sqtiare’ miles.’ I’ 44s lucky! and when the crop failed the work- trenches ‘tin bowhich! trees rye Ae 
-ahtive: here—about’ 900 miles ers ‘were® simply ‘tamed adrift, ' | —er on Page14) 


On the Way 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 
This has been the subject of 
discussions in lectures, report- 
age and essays for hundreds of 


years. There are laws on the 

statute books 

defining the 

r € q uirements 

for U. S. citi- 

zenship. and 

establishing ¢ 

just who may 

enjoy its bene- 

fits. But I am 

afraid that 

each of us 

harbors his own idea of the 

relationship we bear to our coun- 

try, with some aspect of the 

promise, the “American dream,” 

tying the citizens together like 

an invisible, unbreakable cord. 
I got to thnking about the 

subject when I read right after 

‘New Year's Day that Howard 

B. Spears, a 28-year-old Negro 

of St. Louis, Mo., had applied 

for Soviet citizenship. Spears 

had not done so well in the Air 

Ferce, being disgusted with the 

degrading aspects of segregation 

me second-class citizenship. So 

he is ready to give the whole 

thing up for lost. 


In a way, young Spears rep- 
resents a small answer to the 
question Langston Hughes raised 
in one of his well-known poems 
—“What happens to a dream too 
long deferred?” Hughes, in his 
“Montage of a Dream Defer- 
red,” wanted to know whether 
the deferred dream withers, fes- 
ters or “does it explode.” 

For Spears, it seems, the 
dream withered. And the dream 
withered for him just when its 
realization was nearing realiza- 
tion for himself and others “simi- 
larly situated,’ as the legal 
phrase has it. And I doubt that 
Spears’ substitute dream will an- 
swer his quest. 

I have admired and strongly 
supported what the Russian 
workers and peasants did in free- 
ing their country from Czar- 


by ABNER W. BERRY 


ism; and as a native of Texas, 
I can. understand the pressures 
“which operated on young 
Spears. But these pressures are 
created by our own. “Czars” 
who must be defeated before the 
dream becomes no longer “de- 
ferred.” 
* 


THE SLAVEHOLDERS and 
the political racists who are 
their spiritual heirs. have never 
feared a Negro who saw the 
solution of the Negroes’ oppres- 
sion on foreign soil. It was the 
idea of slave holders that free 
Negroes ought to colonize 
Africa. That is how Liberia was 
born. The late and unlamented 
Theodore (The Man) Bilbo sup- 
ported every move such as those 
made by Garvey and his follow- 


ers to get Negroes out of the 
U.S.A. 

Even now, the sovereign 
state of Mississippi, aided by the 
White Collar Clan or the White 
Citizens Councils, would wel- 
come a migration of Negroes. 
They fear the Negro as a citi- 
zen. They do not want the chal- 
lenge, which the: Negroes rep- 
resent by their very presence, 
to their claim that this is “a 
white man’s country.” They 
want the Negro to feel alien and 
unwanted. 


But the Founding Fathers of 
the Republic, self-consciously 
compromised with the evil of 
Negro slavery, and _ Jefferson 
even predicted that if some way 
was not found to end it, it would 
endanger the very life of the 
new nation. The prediction 

proved truc when the Civil War 
engulfed the country in 1860. 

And at every turn of history, 
the struggle against the linger- 
ing heritage of slavery, which 
challenged the traditional Amer- 
ican Dream, served to advance 
the national interest. Labor be- 
came strong in this fight. The 
Negro people became a politi- 
cal force in the nation as a re- 


ee 
*- 
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sult of it—dating almost from 
the campaign to save the. nine 
Scottsboro Boys from execution 
in‘an Alabama “rape” frameup. 
And now the Dream killers are 
surrounded, at bay, on the de- 


. fensive, before the court of 


American opinion and that of 
the world. . | 

After applying to Soviet rep- 
resentatives in Washington, 
Spears gave the following rea- 
sons for his actions: 

“I want to be treated like a 
human being. The _ serious- 
mindedness of the Russians, the 
low incidence of juvenile. de- 
linquency there and the ability 
of the people to get along with- 
out regard to race appeal to 
me.” 

x 


NOW IF CONDITIONS are 
as they are pictured by Spears 
in the Soviet Union, it is be- 
cause Russians did not become 
disillusioned with their coun- 
try because the Czarist govern- 

-ment condoned the lynching of 
Jews, the whipping of peasants 
and promoted racial and na- 
tional hatreds more fierce than 
those fanned in Mississippi. 
They were true to themselves, 
believed in themselves and 
. their ability to win and reach 
that nobility which is the goal 
of all who call themselves Hu- 
man. They refused to believe 
that Czars were eternal and that 
Russia belonged to them. 

We should think hard before 
we give up in defeat before the 
Eastlands. For they hate the 
very foundations upon which 
this country was built. I can- 
not. Nor can Spears, if he re- 
flects a moment. I know the 
very bricks which were carried 
by my grandfather to build 
many buildings. I know the 
mills among whose sawdust rot 
two fingers of my fathers left 
hand. I know the mansions 
whose beams are held together 


THE 


by pegs, made by ‘some for- 
gotten ancestor of mine. And I 
know the fields of “white gold” 
whose sale made possible the 
easy living of those who have 
lived—and still do—in those old 
manses. 

I know 200,000 Negro sol- 
diers whose blood ran at Fort 
Wagner and Fort Pillow, and 
the hundreds of Negro spies 
who worked ceaselessly and 
with great skill in the effort to 
save the Union from dismem- 
berment and end the evil of 
slavery. Citizenship was not 
handed to us on a platter to be 


lightly given up as a petulant 

child discards an unwanted toy 

because the spring broke in it. 
* 


MY TITLE to America is bet- 
ter documented than James O. 
Eastland’s or any in his un- 
American group known as the 
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Federation for Constitutional 
Government. It is true, Brother 
Spears, that Eastland and his 
gang have been dealing from a 
stacked deck, but we shouldn't 
be so willing to walk away leav- 
ing him unmolested in plying 
his racket. 

This country and its promise 
should be no less inviting and 
sweet and stirring to. us than 
it was to the Negro soldiers of 
the Massachusetts Regiment in 
the Civil War and to Frederick 
Douglass who was for purchas- 
ing freedom by warring on its 
detractors. 

It is we who should hug 
America to our bosoms; let East- 
land’s gang seek refuge in for- 
eign places more to their liking, 
such as under the Francisco 
Franco fascist government, rac- 
ist South Africa, or, God for- 
bid, a reconstituted Hitler Reich. 


High Court 


SAN FRANCISCO. — When 
. the Supreme Court takes its 
“second look” at the Smith 
Act in hearing the appeal of 
“14 California defendants, it 


will see the same old law—but with 
some new wrinkles. 


- The new wrinkles were pro- 
vided by some rulings of trial 
Judge William C. Mathes, by a 
peculiar quirk in the indictment, 
by some distinctive features of the 
defendants, and by the plain fact 
that although all these Smtih Act 
trials seem the same, each is really 
different. 


The most important new wrinkles 
supplied by Mathes were: 

e He refused to instruct the 
jury, as other judges did, that in 
order to find the defendants guilty 
of conspiring to advocate forcible 
overthrow of the government, it 
had to find that the defendants 


agreed to use language calculated 
to “incite” people to action. 

® He ruled, in essence, that in 
finding the defendants guilty the 
jury found the existence of a “clear 
and present eraty ad and hence jt 
was unnecessary for him independ- 
ently to rule on the existence of 
a “clear and present danger.” 

x 

WHILE. these points may seem 
highly technical to the layman, 
they do have an a bearing. 


libera 


California Smith Act Defendants. 


cond Look’ 


Eleven of the fifteen whose fate 


will be decided by the U. S. Supreme Court. (L to R): Henry Stein- 


berg, Philip Connelly, Al Richm 


tion. Therefore, the speech had to defendants centers around William! 


be speech of “incitement” repre- 
senting a “clear and present dan- 
ger.” 

The peculiar quirk in the in- 
dictment, distinguishing it from 
others in Smith Act cases, lay in 
the time span of the alleged con- 
spiracy. 

In the first Foley Square trial, 
and in all the others since, the con- 
spiracy is supposed to have begun 
with the reconstitution of the Com- 
munist Party in 1945. In the Cali- 
fornia indictment, however, the in- 
itial date of the conspiracy is set 
in 1940, when the Smith Act went 
into | 
This has led to a dispute over 

aning of the word “organ- 


at! in existence in 


t Party. Here, however, the 
question arises how could a party, 
1940, be “organized 
an¢y,.. 76 siiad gee: 
‘A DISTINCTIVE 


the reconstitution of the Commu- 


> aac catgsler 
feature.,of the, 


ond, Carl Lambert, Ernest Fox, 


Schneiderman, California Commu- 
nist Party chairman. Schneiderman 
was the principal in the celebrated 
Schneiderman case of 1943, when 
Supreme Court Justice Frank Mur- 
phy found it could be reasonably 
inferred from the Marxist classics 
that the Communist Party sought 


to attain its ends through peaceful] 


and democratic means. 
Since the basic evidence in the 
Smith Act case was the same as in 
Schneiderman’s citizenship case of 
the 1940's, the defense contends 
that the issues had already been 
adjudged in Schneiderman’s favor, 
and the doctriste of “res judicata” 
ferecloses the Justice Department 
| from trying them anew. 
Fundamentally, of course, the 
tern set in the first Fotey Square 
trial and since applied by the Jus- 
tice ent to secure 80 ad- 
ditional Smith, Act convictions. . 
. This gattern..is challenged. 


Albert Lima. Read: Dorothy Healey, Loretta 


Bernadette Doyle, Oleta Yates. M 
the others because of illness. 


that the ordinary standards for 
proving conspiracy and criminal in-, 
tent went by the board in this case. 

The overall political context 


California trial followed the pat-| 


d-| Smith Act, but to justify the Alien 


by|.' “If the founders,” said, the court, 
the, contention, that the eyidence 


weighed heavily in the appeals 
court opinion upholding the con- 
viction, and thereby will also be 
before the Supreme Court. 

The appeals court took note of 
the fact that international tensions 
influenced passage of the Smith 
Act, trials under it, and the Su- 
preme Court’s 1951 decision up- 


was insufficient to establish guilt,| 


holding the act. Perhaps, the ap- 
peals judges speculated, interna 
tional tensions have eased to a point 
where reconsideration is required, 
but that judgment must be made. 
by the Supreme ae 


THE ODDEST departure in the 
court ruling was its com- 
ion not only to sanction the 


ition Lays, of 1798. 


at California Frame-ups 


Stack, Rose Chernin, 
iss Doyle’s case was severed from 


Alien and Sedition Laws) was nec- 
essary to meet the threat of the . 
excesses of the French Jacobins 
then tending toward world-wide 
imperialism with a fatalistic zeal 
and a crusading flair and there- 
fore compatible with the new Con- 
stitution, the (Smith) Act of 1940 


lwas probably advisedly deemed 


necessary by the Congress to pro- 
vide for the national defense and 
protect. the national ideals and 
aspirations.” , 

The California case has aroused 
considerable -local interest, as evi- 
denced by. Augustin Donovan, vice- 
president of the state bar and a. 
conservative Catholic layman, vol- 
unteering to handle the appeal of. 
Al Richmond and Philip M. Con- , 
nelly, Daily People’s World edi- 
tors, without fee. 

Donovan, in his petition seeking 
a Su Court review, viger- 
ously affirmed that-the indictment 
and trial represented a dangerous 


“were, advised that, statute,, (tia © 


° 3° ae ; ; ; on 
infripgement on, freedom, of , the; 
PRESS. Yoda § sb ti i tot wi 
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TV Views 


First Anniversary 


THIS WEEK marks a year 
since I undertook this TV col- 
umn, and I am proud to say 
that in all the 52 weeks I have 
not missed a single issue. Il 
feel like a school kid who may 
not have achieved the highest 
marks but who has a pérfect at- 
tendance record. 

On this First Anniversary 
Celebration I may be forgiven 
for making some general remarks 


about what I have been trying 
to do. 


I began a year ago with the 
determination not to turn these 
“TV Views” into (Anti-IV 
Views. As the weeks went by, 
I found it hard to keep to this 
course. I sought desperately to 
find items to gush over, to the 
extent that some readers accused 
me of being Pollyanish.. At any 
rate, I was not a nag, nor did I, 
like Cato, end my columns with 
the monotonous refrain that TV 
must be destroyed. 


* 


YET I HAVE a confession to 
make. While I consider TV to 
be a form of entertainment (only 
recently, five minutes of Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennett on the Steve 
Allen show made me forget the 
preceding wasted hours) I have 
come to the conclusion that TV 
is about the lowest form of en- 
tertainment there is. 


Cross-word puzzles are bet- 
ter than giveaway shows. And 
the pitchmen that as a child I 
listened to for hours on Delancey 
St. were Daniel Websters com- 
pared to the commodity criers 
on TV commercials. The best I 
can say for average TV fare is 
that, like a lollilop, it amuses 
the appetite: without satislying 
it. 

I have not, however, fought 
the enemy head on, since | am 
outnumbered, but I have at- 


ae 


- 


tempted to nibble at the flanks, 
using the flimsiest of pretexts 
to turn my readers’ attention to 
books or stage plays. 


Some of my readers, I notice, 
have caught on to me, and one 
letter, published last week en- 
closed a dollar for the fund 
drive and asked me to suggest 
poems to read to children to 
wean them from the television 
pap. This puts me on the spot, 
Sor I can’t give even a dollar's 
worth of practical advice, except 
to say that the Board of Educa- 
tion, on Sundays at 2 p.m., has 
announced it will offer a_pro- 
gram on Channel 5 “to encour- 
age reading by children between 
ihe ages of 8 and 14.” If they 
really mean it, I have an ally 
in unexpected quarters. 

PS nate 

AUDIENCE activity is, as I 
stated in a former column, my 
criterion of art. By this test I 
would put radio above TV, read- 
ing above radio, and writing and 
conversation higher still. Goe- 
the’s formula was one-tenth read- 
ing and nine-tenths life. I won- 
der what tiny percentage he 
would give: to TV listening. 


J would :adopt the. Sst four 


words of the first satire by Juv- 
enal as the motto for this col- 


. umn: “Semper ego auditor tan- 


tum?” or “Must I always be a 
listener?” | : 
TV scatters people and keeps 
them inert in isolated living 
rooms. TV calls for the activity 
of an amoeba—a turn of a knob 
and sometimes a phone call to 
a repair man. It takes more of 
an effort to stop TV than to set 
it going, for TV grinds on from 
6 am. to 1 or 2 am. the next 
day. Even if all TV writers.were 
Shakespeares and all TV com- 
posers Mozarts, TV should still 
be taken in cautious quantities. 
* 


I WAS ABOUT to add that 
even in a Socialist or Commu- 
nist society, some of the dan- 
gers of TV would still be pres- 
ent, when there came to my 
desk a letter from a friend and 
reader with a clipping summar- 
izing the remarks of ‘Sen. Wil- 
liam Benton (D-Conn), just back 
from Russia, on TV in, the So- 
viet Union. 

Sen. Benton reports that TV 
in the USSR is confined to the 


evening. I learned’ elsewhere 
that one entire day (I believe it 
is Thursday) is completely free 
there of any TV ‘program. I 
am glad to see that in a country 


where money doesn't talk, the 


TV box has periods of merci- 
ful silence. 

Then Sen. Benton reports that 
groups in Soviet factories listen 
to TV, which takes care of the 
objection to isolated TV _ listen- 
ing. Of course, we have tele- 
vision in our bars, which is also 
a step in the right direction. 

x 


TO SUM UP, my feeling for - 
TV falls short of infatuation. 
Yet I have enjoyed writing 
about my television adventures, 
to such an extent that I have 
let my columns grow too long. 
Theretore on this anniversary 
I hereby make a special reso- 
lution. I shall work harder and 
make my columns shorter. 
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As Others See Us 


(Recently the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said that Britain 
must continue to produce H- 
bombs as a deterrent to those 
who menace Christianity). 


Your Grace, my Lord Archbishop: 
When 


You gave the Bomb -your 
blessing, 


You puzzled minds of humbler 


men, 
And now, to save our guess- 
ing, : | 
We ask Your Grace fos whom 
you spoke: 
Whose is the blessing you invoke? 


The blessing of God’s Church? 
the State? 


The humble home? the 
chateau? / | 


Who tells us to intimidate? 
The Nazarene? or Nato? 


E’en as a threat, with all its. 
gammon, 


Whom does- the Bomb ‘serve, 
God or Mammon? 


What if the tables turned around, 
And some strange “Red” would 
dish up 
Your very words, how would 
they sound, 
To you, my Lord Archbishop? 
Is it not Christian grace to your 
To see another's point of view? 


ARCHIE JOHNSTONE. © 
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BANKERS SEEK TO Pa 


“The Daily”! 


PROP. 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


(Continued from Page 1) _ 
them controlled 230 metropolitan 
papers. And simultaneously every- 
thing began to come from a cen- 
tral source. Local papers got their 
editorials canned; canned health 
talks, canned comic strips, canned 
cartoons, features, household 
hints, sports gossip from one syn- 
dicate office. You found, Andy 
Cump-in Canonsburg as well as 
in Seattle or in San Diego. One 
man at Jack Dempsey’s training 
camp fed news of the Manassa 
Mauler’s progress to readers in a 
thousand cities. 

But the real life-and-death is- 


sues had not vanished from the 
scene under this cascade of flib- 
berty-gibbet stuff. The employers 
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A facsimile of Page 1 of the first issue o 


association had its collective axe 
out to chop unions to bits: the Ku 
Klux Klan had multiplied by the 
millions and marched under its 
sheets in a number of northern in- 
dustrial states, like Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, in Indiana and else- 
where. 


Corruption in Washington ex- - 


ploded in the Teapot Oil scandal, 
and the biggest of all swindles 


was being perpetrated upon the 
nation and the world as Wall 
Street's Hell-and-Maria Dawes, 
underslung pipe and all, headed 
a delegation of bankers to Ber- 
lin to reconstruct and rearm Ger- 
many as a satrap of John P. Mor- 
gan and Co. 
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Lipida Ellis in Vol. 1, No:'8 ‘of the D. W: 


issue of the Daily Worker was. 


born, Jan. 13, 1924, in Chicago., 


It came into existence because the 


times cried for a newspaper that 


was honest, that had a working- 


class program, that brought the 


truth for which many thousands 
in the Jand searched. 
— . ~ 
Its first issue, the front page of 
which is reproduced here, affords 


- eee . ‘ : 
an idea of this new paper which — 


had purpose and honesty. The 
principal headline spoke of the 
bankers who seek “to prop a tot- 
tering Germany”; a fact that it 
would be well for Americans to 
remember today as the heirs of 
that generation of Big Business 
seek to repeat it today, with pos- 


sibly direr results. There is the © 


work here of the master-cartoonist, 
Robert Minor, whose cartoon de- 
picts the Wall Street giant strid- 
ing, whip in one hand and satchel 
of dollars in the other, toward Ber- 
lin. 

In this very first issue we find a 
major story that calls for the rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Union, 
speaks of Moscow “holding out an 


olive branch for a joint confer- 
ence to compose the egg 
differences between the Unite 


‘States and Russia.” 


* 

ANOTHER major story is writ- 
ten by a correspondent on the 
scene at Pekin, Ill, where “the 
fatal dust at the Com 
Refining Company plant exploded 
and killed forty workers.” The ac- 
count highlighted the fact that this 
Rockefeller-owned concern was an 
open shop: and, could, therefore, 
be “criminally negligent” in the 
matter of safety. 
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the Daily Worker, January 13, 1924 


“big fight the united farmers 

Illinois” were conducting 
ainst the milk trust. 
Leaf through the pages, yellow 
w with age, and you will find 
ws of the unions, miners, gar- 
nt workers, steel, iron moulders, 
id the rest. 


proached by an old, hardboiled 
labor faker when the first~ issue 
came out, and who said: 

“Well, I'm happy to see you got 
your daily paper. I am glad it’s 
out so that I can see it go under 
the sooner.” “No,” Engdahl an- 
swered, “Youll go under first..” 

* 

Well, that was in 1924, 32 
years ago. The paper has not miss- 
ed an issue since, and some re- 


* 


The greetings to the new paper 
e impressive, a wealth of names 
t indicate workers of native- 
rn and foreign origin; it is filled 


ith salutations from mining ey i ddan 6 
; a riole 
wns like Monessen, Pa., West violent hire, every 


: effort ha en mi: es 
rankfort, IJll., Cromona, Ky., . has bes 1 made ep NiDioded sakes 
it; to hem it in, to frighten its 
eigler, Ill., from Orient, Ill., oe 

ie readers, to keep it--from news- 
om steel workers of Gary, and 
rment workers from New York. ecaMias ‘Idhin Geter, 

‘ ‘ 5 On] xi D5 Ms . 

Whatever assailed the interest aise algo eme 


the nation was on trial in these 
wes: an editorial in its very first 
tue deals with the blue-nose. sup- 
ession of the novel Janet March, 
y Floyd Dell. 
: second editorial is titled 
mboat Diplomacy” and_ the 
that “an international force of® 
rly a score of cruisers and gun- 
ts, armed with soldiers, landed 
Shamen. “Dr. Sun Yat Sen” it. 
ys, “has steadfastly refused. to 
ll out to the foreign imperialist 
wers who have done their ut- 
st to keep the country torn by 
vil war with the hope of gettin 
better hold on the wonderfu 
sources of China.” How dread- 
lly familiar, this episode, which 
ds light on much of similar for- 
gn goney by the colonial powers 
ay 
And so it goes, in this first is- 
of a paper that was not devot- 
to Coue, mah-jong, or cross-_ 
rd puzzles. So it began, in a 
ll room on Halsted Street, in 
go, with a staff of six mem- 
that included our own Art 
sields. It was edited by the late 


Louis Engdahl, who was ap- ‘| — 


are under indictment, it has pre- 


garded it as a miracle. It has con- 


rested, and served four years in 
the penitentiary: others of its staff 


vailed against poverty, but it lives 
and has become a part of the 
American tradition, as Heywood 
Broun, founder of the American 
Newspaper Guild once wrote. 

* 

It is alive because its readers 
will not Jet it die. The nickels, 
dimes and dollars from countless 
workingmen throughout the land 
maintain it -and will maintain it. 

It has been read and distribut- 
ed in a thousand factory cities and 
even in the _ Dixiecrat South, 
among ‘sharecroppers, who could 
well have lost their lives if their 
landlords knew they were read- 
ing it. 

It lives because on its pages 


a dream is spread out; a dream of 
freedom, of prosperity, of everlast- 
ing peace. It can not die because 
it stands for life. 


"(tj edRobext Minor in an. easly issue of the D. We... 
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cceccnncenacennneeeees By Howard Fast 
The Artamanovs 


ception to this. oom Be 


I WOULD like to call to 
the attention.of people who 
read this column an unusual 
and important book, “The 


Artamonovs, by Maxim. Gorky, 
reissued recently: by Liberty 
Book Club. This fine book, one 
of the most important of Gor- 
ky’s works, has not been avail- 
able for many years, and _ its 
recent selection is an excellent 
stroke of timing. 

Some crilics 
consider it 
Gorky's best 
work, but I 
would take ex- 
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Gorky has 
written other Fi, 
books, 
them 
which are bet- f. €% 

ter novels and 

which breathe a warmth = and 
humanity which is to a large de- 
gree Jacking in “The Artamo- 
novs,” but I doubt whether he 
has ever constructed a more 
damning social document. 

In 1925, Gorky was Jiving in 
Sorrento for his health. The 
October Revolution was already 
eight years in the past, and the 
giant that was the Soviet Union 
was now shaking loose from the 
endless vears of war, revolu- 
tion and civil war,~-famine and 
destruction. The wreckage was 
being cleared away, and_ the 
first deep foundations of an en- 
during socialist society were be- 
ing constructed. I can imagine 
that Gorky, living in a foreign 
land, pondering the — strange, 
terrible and wonderful decade 


that was behind him, must have 


given a good deal of thought to 
the theme of his next book. 


It is perhaps too little under- 
stood how vital the selection of 
subject matter is to the final 
product in the.creation of a 
novel, and Gorky was never one 
to choose his material lightly. 
He had the sort of a mind that 


could leap into the future, and, 


he had the kind of love for and 
understanding of people that 
would enable him to anticipate 
the men and women who would 
finally emerge out of a commu- 
nist society. I think he decided 
to leave them a_ curious heri- 
tage. 

He must have asked himself 
what the recollection of capital- 
ism would be and become as 
the years of socialism unfolded? 
Undoubtedly, the recollection 
would change from period to 
period; in the first, hard years 
of socialist construction, capi- 
talism might very well take on 


a golden glow; there might be 


envy and regret; and of course 
there would be a dimming of the 
whole memory process, even as 
we today recall so dimly and 
uncertainly the economic and 
social process of serfdom. 

In good time, when men had 
made the world the garden of 
peace and fellowship which he 
surely must, the very world 
would become hazy and possibly 
incomprehensible. For it is not 
easy for human beings, un- 
trained to the task, to compre- 
hend a system so bestial that 
based on exploitation, it must 
feed constantly on the mass mur- 


der of millions. 
* 


SOME ‘JHINKING of | this 
kind must have gone into Gor- 
ky’s decision ‘to write a book 
which would teil a story of Rus- 
sian capitalism which would also 
be the story of Russian capital- 
ism and of all capitalism. Pos- 
sibly, he thought of another ma- 
jestic epic, after the style of 
“War and Peace,” yet he must 
have recalled Lenin’s plea for 
shorter books, books that work- 
ers could find time to read, books 
that could go into the pocket of 
a suit of work clothes; and he 


must have come to the gon- 
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clusion that only by extracting 
the essence of typicality could 
he solve this pias 2 2 | 

Yet, as I have had occasion 
to mention, typicality in itself 
too easily becomes the mun- 
dane, the tedious, the point- 
less; it must somehow be wed- 
ded to the ultimate, the quan- 
titative developed into the quali- 
tative — the level exploded into 
the violence of drama. This teo, 
Gorky must have considered, 
before he sat down to tell the 
story of the birth and rise and ‘ 
fall of a Russian business en- i 
terprise. ~ 

The original title of the book 
was “The Artamonov Business,” 
but due to the double meaning 
of the word business in English, 
the title was properly shortened; 
yet the essence of the book lies 
in the fact that it is the story of 
a business rather than of the 
family of newly-lberated serfs 
called Artamonov. For even 
though each of. the Artamonovs 
is developed with a savage skill, 
with such use of the quick brush 
of wit and satire as only Dick- 


ens was capable of in our own 
tongue, the development and ac- 
tion of the Artamonovs is de- 
liberately and absolutely deter- 
mined. 


What they become, the busi- 
ness makes them; and like the 
linens they weave in their fac- 
tory, they too are products of 
the new glory of free enterprise 
that swept Russia after the liber- 


ation of the serfs.. Thus, the 
core of Gorky’s awful indict- 
ment of capitalism lies in his 
understanding of the effect of 
capitalism on people, the own- 
ers as well as the workers. 

By the simple necessity of his | 
survival as a species, man he- » 
came man in a brotherhood. The 
violation of this condition ex- 
acts a toll, both from the op- 
pressed and the oppressor, and 
in the Artamonovs, Gorky paints 
the degradation of a family of 
owners through three genera- 
tions, | 

It is true that Russian capital- 
ism was a_ later phenomenon 
than American. capitalism, and 
when the edifice of the Artamo- 
novs came crashing down in 
ruins, decades of development 
still lay ahead of the American 
owners. The amazingly short 
span of factory development in 
Russia never gave this particular 
class the opportunity to develop 
the surface niceties of the Amer- - 


~-jcan big businessman, but the 


content is the same; and though 
the swinishness Gorky portrays 
‘is less concealed in his book, it 
is. cut out of the same cloth as 
here. ie 

_ There is rewarding reading : 
in “The Artamonovs,” but more 

than that, there is a valuable 

case history of a class. Their 
“very nakedness makes them more 

easily subject to understanding, 

and in ‘this particular time of 

our lives, a knowledge of the 
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Anniversary Gree tings to The Worker 


Why We Salute Gates | 


We must confess we have a selfish reason for welcoming the fact that 
WORKER Editor, John Gates has returt.ed to his post, in addition to the one 
we share with all democratic-minded. Americans, 


A newspaper necessarily suffers when it is denied the services of its 
editor. With Gates back on the job, the handicap under which THE 
WORKER has been laboring these past four-and-ahalf years has now been 
removed. 


This means a better paper; a better paper means more circulation; 
and more circulation means more customers for the advertisers, which 
means us. | ae 


Now, let’s get to the more geners] reason, which makes it good: news 
for all Americans who cherish our democratic liberty. We venture to say 
there have always been a few million of us—to be conservative—who did 
not like this business of putting people behind bars because of their pee 
Opinions and perfectly legitimate activity. 


This goes for all of those arrested and convicted under the Smith 
Act. Where a newspaper editor was involved, there was the added fact that 
freedom of the press was called into question. 


Until recently, though, few dared to speak up against these thought- 
control arrests and jailings. Since the Geneva Conference, there has been 
quite a change. Not only has the Supreme Court switched its position and 
agreed to review several Smith Act cases, but such people as Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Norman Thomas, Lewis Mumford, Henry Steele Commager and others 
have now publicly called for an amnesty of Smith Act victims and halting of 
trials until the Supreme Court rules. 


GARMENT WORKERS GREET 
the 
DAILY WORKER 
and THE WORKER 


. on its 


32nd ANNIVERSARY 


Were 
Glad 
You’re 
Back 
JOHNNY 


This is one sign of a welcome change in the country. 
John Gates back at his desk in THE WORKER office is another. 


| There is still a long way to go before we have won back our cherished 
rights and have established them for all Americans, North and South, Negro 
or white. But we are making headway. 


Greetings! 
Friends 


—Daily Worker 
Business Staff. 


From 
Midwood. 


= Brooklyn 
' GREETINGS 


We Greet The Daily Worker on its 32nd Anniver- 
sary and pay tribute to the courage and leadership | 


of the Staff and to the Clarity. of Thought brought 
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JOHN GATES 


me 


Anniversary Greetings 


to a readership, which we hope will be ever 


Lithuanian Friends. 
GROWING. 
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GREETINGS 
Toa Fighting Newspaper 


New York 3, N. Y. 


——Devoted Baltimore Readers. 


‘-REETINGS— 


To our paper on its 32nd Anniversary to 


EUGENE DENNIS 


and to 
JOHNNY GATES 
On this very special occusion. 
—FRIENDS IN WESTERN PA. 


Greetings 


S&M 


on its 


32nd ANNIVERSARY 
A HEARTY WELCOME TO ITS 
RETURNING EDITOR 


N. Y. State Committee 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
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Anniversary 
Greetings 


WILLIAMSBURGH 


1 


GREETINGS! 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF WISCONSIN 
P.O. Box 1088 

Milwaukee, 1, Wisc. | 


Greetings to 
THE WORKER 


and its unusual group of 
talented writers who help 
me see the truth. 


—Louis Dinnerstein. 


Greetings from 


TOBY’S 
Standard Appliances co 
17 W. 20 St., N.Y.C. . Call Sid Tobias at WA 4-2470 


GREETINGS 
From a group of 


.) TECE CAL. WORKERS... :: 
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| GREETINGS 
. Peacé, Jobs, Democracy 
and Civil Rights in "56 
City Committee of 


“mee Party. of Greater 


- St. Louis 


GREETINGS 
from the 
From All Friends in | Colorado 
SOUTH PHILADEL TT os: . Communist... , 
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Why Bread Is Good | 


By JO LYNNE 


A new semi-technical bulletin, 
Bread—Facts for Consumer Edu- 
cation (AIB 142), is offered by 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. Single 
copies are free from its Office of 
Information. 

The bulletin explains the en- 
richment programs undertaken to 
increase the food value of bread, 
tells the ratio of bread food value 
as against other foods ‘in the diet, 
and gives hints on its best use 
and storage. 

Commercial breadmaking is a 
big industry in the U. S. The pro- 
cess of assembly line bread pro- 


duction is described in the book- 


let, which also has tips for home 
bakers. 


BREAD CONSUMPTION 
Figures show the consumption 
of bread per person and the types 
of bread that are bought by vari- 
ous income groups. Families in 
the middle-income group tend to 
buy more bread than those in 
either the higher or lower groups. 


Families in the South buy more 
flour and less bread than in parts 
of the north. 

Regulations and standards for 
bread are embodied in federal, 
state and local Jaws. State and lo- 
cal laws on bread and their en- 
forcement vary, but are concern- 
ed mainly with sanitation in bak- 
ing and hauling bread, honest 
weight and labeling of the loaves 


eS 
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and the enrichment process. 
When bread goes across state 
lines it becomes subject to fed- 
eral law. The trend toward larger 
bakeries, with transportation of 
bread over longer Dianabia. is 


putting more bread under federal 
regulation. | 


he booklet describes both 
standard and_ unstandardized 
breads. The vitamins, minerals, 
and other food substances are 
also listed. 
USES OF BREAD 

Facts about the number and 
size of slices per loaf, how to plan 
for family eating, use of bread 
in combination with other foods 
for main dishes, desserts, and of 
course sandwiches are detailed. 
Many questions on home care 
and storage are answered. 

For instance, one 5-8 inch 
-thick slice of fresh white bread 
will yield about one cup of soft 
bread crumbs made by tearing 
the bread into small .pieces. If 


cut into cubes the same slice 
will yield about one cup of soft 
cubes or about 3-4 cup of toast- 
ed bread cubes. The same slice 
of white bread, when dry, will 
give about 1-4 cup of dry bread 
crumbs if run through a food 
chopper. Cut into cubes i will 
yield about 3-4 cup. | 


CARE AND STORAGE 

Bread should be stored in the 
Original wrapper and the wrap- 
per should be closed tight after 
each use. Freezer storage is prac- 
tical for meal to meal use, as 
well as for several weeks or 
somewhat longer. 

The next best place to store 
bread is in a well ventilated 
bread box in a warm part of the 
kitchen. Bread gets moldy in 
warm humid weather, especially 
if stored in a container without 
good air circulation. It can be 
kept from molding by storing at 
ordinary refrigerator tempera- 
ture but will rapidly develop a 
harsh crumb. 

Frozen bread, when thawed, 
has the characteristic of fresh 
bread. Some families find it prac- 
tical to buy day-old bread at cut 


prices, freeze it, and find that 
the process actually freshens the 
bread. 

Be sure bread box is kept 
clean and free from mold. When 
bread does mold, take all other 
bread from the box, clean the 
box thoroughly, and scald the 
box if possible. 

Be sure the box is dry before 
replacing any bread. 
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How Chinese Doctors Aid 


(China, adopting Soviet meth- 
ods, is trying to ban the agony 
that has been accepted for ages 
as the “normal” lot of all 
women in birth.) 


By LIM KHA-TI 


The double doors are be- 
ing removed from the de- 
livery rooms of- Chinese 
hospitals. The obstetrical 
wards have been transform- 
ed from place of commotion, 
fear and anguish into tranquil, 
pleasant rooms where expectant 


mothers await in | eww and 
calm the painless delivery of 
Painless child- 


their infants. 
birth, which has been — 
in the Soviet Union for some 
time and is now being intro- 
duced in many places in China, 
too, is responsible for this 


changed atmosphere. 
In the past, in China, as iv 


‘the rest of the world, agony in 


childbirth was accepted as_ the 
normal, the necessary thing. 
Pain was an inevitable attendant 
upon childbirth, expectant moth- 
ers. were told, and it was most 
unbecoming to make any fuss 
about it. The fact of birth itself 
was wrapped up in mystery and 
mysticism. 

Painless childbirth. cuts 
through the mysticism which in 
the past surrounded this entirely 
natural act, and even hindered 


medical research for the elimi- 


nation of pain. 

The method now practiced in 
China is based on Pavlovs 
theory of conditioned reflexes, 
as applied to obstetrics by the 
Soviet specialist Dr. I. Z. Vel- 
vovsky. It consists of sympa- 
thetic physical and psychological 
preparation of the expectant 
mothers for the act of childbirth, 
and close attention during the 
act of birth. The program of 
preparation starts during the 
prenatal period with a series of 
lectures given by doctors, mid- 
wives and nurses to the expect- 
ant mothers, in small groups, 
during the last weeks of preg- 
nancy. ‘ 


THE GREAT FEAR of the 
unknown is thus eliminated from 
the beginning. The young moth- 
ers-to-be are encouraged to put 
questions which express all their 
fears and worries, and these are 
answered patiently and fully by 
experts on the subject. 

The next step is to train ex- 
pectant mothers to utilize physi- 
ological forces while giving birth, 
by breathing exercises and re- 
laxation techniques. They are 
hospitalized several days before 
the beginning of labor so the 
can familiarize themselves wit 
the hospital routine, the doctors 
and nurses and so they can feel 
at home iz their new surround- 
ings. 

Here they continue to prac- 


Pope Applauds Soviet 
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tice proper breathing and relax- 
ation under the direction of the 
doctor and nurse who will at- 
tend them when the great mo- 
ment comes. Further confidence 
is gained from talks by youn 
mothers who have already iad 
babies by the painless birth tech- 
nique, in some cases only a few 
days earlier. The hospital wards 
are turned into bright. homelike 
rooms, with gay pictures on the 
walls and a. perfectly relaxed at- 
mosphere. 

From the time that labor 
starts, doctors or midwives are 
on hand all the time, advising 
on breathing and _ relaxation, 
massaging if necessary and ex- 
plaining exactly what is happen- 
ing throughout the process. 

In Peking.from July 7 to Sep- 
tember 30\_2952, 1,622 babies 
were delivered by this _tech- 
nique, with complete success in 
92.8 percent of the cases. These 
results convinced the most skep- 
tical of the health workers and 
Jed to a great extension of the 
painless childbirth system. 

The following is a case which 
is typical of the enormous bene- 
fits of the method. This mother, 
Mrs. Feng Fu-nung told about it 
herself in the cheerful lying-in 
ward of one of the Peking hos- 
pitals two days after she had 
given birth to a lovely baby girl. 
This is her. description of what 
happened. 


“I am already forty,” she said, 
“and my husband and_I have 


wanted ‘a child for years. When 


[ found that I was really preg- 
nant, IL discussed matters with 
my neighbors who were all most 
happy to give me advice. . 

“Then, one day, my husband 
and‘I read an article on painless 
childbirth in the newspaper. I 


In Painless Childbirth | 


asked to go back to further 
classes where the cycle of moth- 
erhood from conception to birth 
was all explained with charts 
and models. We were taught 
the breathing and relaxing ex- 
ercises. 


* 


“I WENT TO the hospital a 
few days before my baby was 
expected. There were others 
from ‘my group’ waiting there 
too. We spent our days chat- | 
ting, reading and relaxing and 
getting to know the _ hospital. 
We saw many women who hiad 
just had babies by the new 
method and they took away the 
last of our doubts. 

“Two days before my time, I 
felt a tightening sensation over 
my back and abdomen. It 
didn't seem important enough 
to mention, as otherwise I felt 
fine. I went with the others to 
see a movie in the hospital court- 
yard. When we came back the 
tightening sensations were re- 
peated more often so I told the 
doctor. She examined me quick- 
ly and told me I was already 
halfway through the first stave 
of labor. : 

“In the delivery room, she told 
me to breathe as we had been 
taught in the classes and _ this 
relieved the tightness immedi- 
ately. She massaged and pressed 
down on my lower back and 
this too eased my discomfort. 
After two hours I was told that 
the cervix was fully dilated and 
that I could start exerting pres- 
sure with the contractions to 
help the delivery. 

“I worked hard just as I had 
learned in the lessons and the 
doctor told me. my baby’s head 
was visible. A few moments 
later I was thrilled by my baby’s 
first cry. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the joy and satisfaction 
at hearing that first ery. Soon 
the child I had waited for ten 
years was nestling in my arms.” 

- ‘ 


THE FACTORS making for 
the success of this system are 
threefold.. The People’s Gov- 
ernment backs it fully and the 
Ministry of Health is active in 
promoting and organizing it. 
Hospital administrators and 
health workers are eager to en- 
sure that painless childbirth is 
widely practiced. And it meets 
the fundamental needs of the 
people who support it most en- 
thusiastically. — 


Only under a people’s demo- 


. cracy where health services and 


the medical profession are mo- 
bilized to. serve the people in- 
stead of exploiting them, is the 
broad application of such meth- 
ods possible. 

Chinese medical workers and 
Chinese women hope that the 
benefits of this method will be 
available to women all over the 
world. We believe also that it 
is only if the battle for peace 
can be won that medicine can 
play its full part in serving hu- 
manity and developing such 
boons to mankind as painless 
childbirth. 

(Reprinted from China Re- 
constructs) 


Painless Childbirth Method = 


Ree ai . _| immediately went to the: hospi- 
Much _ interest has been the Vatican recently endorsing: 


8; tal where we had heard that 
shown internationally in the; the new techniques, and citing: painless childbirth was being 
approach toward painless 


CUTE TRICK 


Three ideas from one pattern 
for your little girl. Pattern No. 
8136 comes in sizes 3, 4, 5; 6, 
7, 8 years. Send 35 cents in com, 
your name, address, pattern 
number and size to Federated 
Press, 1150 Ave. of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 36, N.Y. The lat- 
est issue of our pattern maga- 
zine contains dozens more smart, 


specifically the application of these. practiced. There was a great 
methods in Soviet Russia and in| j@owd of expectant mothers 


China. | waiting there. I joined a group 
The Pope’s endorsement of thit; of women expecting about the 
most Ah ca method of painless same time as I was. 
childbirth, based on the theories “We were directed to a cozy 
of the Soviet scientist, Ivan Pav-| reception room with pictures of 
lov, was made in an address to! fat babies on the wall. There 
700 Catholic gynecologists from! were flowers on the table and 
eleven nations. tea had been set out for us. 
Similar methods may have been; Some doctors and nurses came— 
ites ae ean in use in the United States in re-| im and —— to tell them our 
OT Oe ee yar ik uk cae Pet is ‘interest: has; increased since' cent years, based: on research by, Worries, and fears. 
Send 25 centi: fdr your ‘copy of the dadress of Phpe Pius XII from! sk own : scientists. | | “They explained 
the spring-summer %Kissve. | | csi _f troubles. 


childbirth in socialist coun- 
tries. 


away all our ? 
Alter this, .we--were -.- 
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Sports 


1944 he was found by a sports- 
writer living in a squalid Harlem 
tenement and a nationwide trust 
fund was established for his sup- 
port. When the mone contit- 
uted by boxing fans ughout 
the nation was exhausted, another 
trust-fund was established by a 
Boston newspaper which enabled 
him: to spend his remaining years 
in the nursing home where he 
died. He was elected to Boxing's 
Hall of Fame last October, as tes- 
timony to his greatness although 
prevented from winning a title. 


* 


HOOP ROUND-UP 


on the 
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SCOREBOARD 


On Sam Langford, called by some the 
greatest boxer of his time; on basketball, col- 
lege and pro, and of course, the Winter 
Olympics. | 
By ROOSEVELT W. WARD 


LAST WEEK Sam Langford, whom many believe.the| IN COLLEGE CIRCLES, San 
greatest fighter of his time, was buried in Cambridge, Mass-| Francisco recently tied the long- 
achusetts. The life of the great Negro fighter whose career, standing record of consecutive 
beginning at the turn of the cen-| 'games won, set by LIU (1935-37) 
tury and spanning more than 20/even the count and eked out a ing Seton Hall (1939-41) at 39. 
years, came to a close at the age, Close decision. When Johnson ‘The Dons, rated by many to be 
of 76 in a nursing home. won the title later he avoided ihe best team ever, equalled the 

Born in Weymouth, Novia meeting Langford as did other record by easily beating Fresno 
Scotia, Langford ran away to Bos-| Champions.  __. _iState. They wont get a chance 
ton to embark on a boxing career.! Langford’s quest for a livelihood to erase the mark until Jan. 28 
He defeated the great Joe Gans,in the ring carried him to evety when they meet the Golden Bears 
in a non-title bout when only 17)section of the country and Can- of California, but everyone con- 


jority of Colleges today playing a 
run, pass and jump game to an 
extreme at times. | 

* 

THE IRONY OF FRISCO’s su- 
premacy in college ranks is they 
have also developed a style of 
play which is different from what 
predominates.. With the Dons, 
the emphasis is on leech-like de- 
fense. Anchored by Bill Russell, 
who is Hr rd the greatest de- 
fensive basketball player seen on 
hardwood courts, the Bay City 
team has restored a lost art back 
to the game, While their offen- 


we a el 
are holding their own in the tough 
pro league. With Ricketts and 
Stokes, the Royals have two of 
the best rebounders and fluid big 
men in the league, Fleming, who 
played with Stokes at Westing- 
house High School in Pittsburgh, is 
proving making a sage out of 
coach Wanzer who picked him as 
one of the Royals top draft choices. 
The Royals like no other team, 
have the distinction of a 
three rookies in every game wit 
Stokes, Fleming and Twyman 
leading the way. 

* 


sive play is excellent, it’s the Don 
eat defensive skill which allows 
or phenomenal success. 


SETON HALL, led by Dick 
Gaines, smooth high-scoring ~ for- 
ward, looks like the best team in 
the metropolitan area which means 
they hold their. own with any of 
the top-rated teams in the nation. 
Gaines has also forged ahead as 
one of the best players in the coun- 
try. The only Negro- player in a 
recent tournament down in Rich- 
mond, Va., Gaines was voted the 


THE TALK of the pros is how 
all-time great George Mikan pull- 


jed a “Otto Graham.” Mikan, hold- 


a season of retire- 
to the Minneapolis 
Lakers lineup in order to halt the 
decline of the former champions. 
Getting back in shape, the big 
pivot has been playing a game but 
his point-average in the few games 

layed bodes al for opponents in 
uture games. 


WINTER OLYMPICS 
A TEAM of 46 men and seven 


ing out durin 
ment, return 


years old. In his 24-year ring his-|ada and across oceans to England cedes that beat it they will. If 
tory, Langford met all comers in| and Australia, ithe high-flying Dons set a new 
all weight divisions, compiling a * | mark it will be no more than fair 
record of 642 fights. One hundred) IN 1919 HE STARTED having for the Coast to hold a record|Green a few nights ago. This was 
and sixty-two pounds at his heay-|trouble with his right eye, dam-|which another coast team halted. | more than half the total points 
iest, he was often outweighed by|aged in a childhood accident. For The great LIU team which shares‘scored by his other teammates and 
40 pounds. Dodged by every four years he fought with his sight the present record was going along} his 22-point halftime total was 
champion of his time and faced|impaired and he suffered a blow unbeatable until they ran into a'equal to the total points scored at 
with discrimination, he was forced)in_a bout with Fred Fulton in|Stanford team led by Hank Luis-|half-time by Bowling Green's en- 
to fight other Negro title con-| 1923 which complete y destroyed etti which brought -their victory|tire team! 
tenders time after time. He fought)the optic nerve in the right eye.|string to an end. Those were the 
great fighters like Harry Wills,|/A year later a cataract developed days of two-handed set-shots and 
Sam and Joe Jeanette, Jack Black-| Over his left eye and his sight was center jumps after each basket 
burn, Sam McVey and Peter Jack-|a!most completely lost. Dr. James | scorew. This was the type of 
son, more than ten times apiece; W. Smith, one of the world’s basketball played by the Long 
with less than a month intervening} 8teatest surgeons, operated with-|Islanders and they were deadly. 
between bouts with the same op-) Out fee and his sight was restored. Suddenly out of the wild west 
ponents. In 1935 his condition returned|came this fa:t running, long-pass- 
In 1906, Langford met Jack}and Dr. Smith operated once more ing, push and jump-shooting team 
Johnson, future heavyweight cham-| With temporary success. of Stanéord Indians to shock the 
pion in a bruising 15 round battle; During these and the ensuing placid Easterners and_ radically 
which saw Johnson hit the floor; years the famed battler receded|change the game. At that time, 
under the thunderous impact of|into anonymity and poverty. Scorn-|/to shoot withone hand was a new 
a blow from a man 17 pounds light-| ing charity he dived in obscurity|innovation. You don’t have to 
er. Johnson decked Langford to without asking aid or pity. In detail its present use with a ma- 


Believe Westinghouse Strike 
Is Moving to a Showdown 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


“The Westinghouse strike will be settled—not broken. So, sooner settled the better.” 
So declared the united labor movement of Bridgeport, Conn., in an ad placed in the local 
Post Herald last week. The city AFL Central Labor Union, CIO Council and other unions 


are backing the Westinghouse 
Strikers -organized into UE Local 
209. 

This sentiment and this unity 


best player participating. 


SI GREEN of Duquesne dunk- 
ed in 44 points against Bowling 


women will represent Poland 
‘when the Winter Olympics get un- 
der way Cortina d'Ampezzo, Italy, 
on Jan. 26. The team includes, in 
addition to 20 hockey players, 
‘eight bobsled men, seven women 
skiers and 18 men competitors in 
various ski events. 


Poland has also announced the 
beginning of construction on a new 
sports center early this spring. The 
ON THE PRO FRONT, Roch-|center will fees fi sites for a soc- 
ester streamed into the 69th Ar-'|cer stadium, tennis, basketball and 
mory last Tuesday and lost to the volleyball courts, a gymnasium 


Knicks, 112-107. With only two|and swimming pool. T 1e project 
players from last years team 


will cost approximately $2,375,000 
player-coach Bobby Wanzer and and will be run by the Start Sports 
Art Spoelstra, the Royals promise 


Club made up of workers in co- 
to be one of the best pro teams in|operative and handicraft estab- 
seasons to come. With emphasis on lishments. 
youth they have acquired as good 


a bunch of rookies: you'd ever hope (iwi] Eiberties 
for. Maurice Stokes, Dick Ricketts, (Continued from Page 4) 


ack Twyman, Ed Fleming, Chirs| — . 
Harris are the first year men who, mittee in 1952, Grossman had 
refused to turn over member- 


ship and financial records of his 
committee. The court ruling can- 


-” 


* 


——— 


continued, going into the second |. 
week. Evidence of the solidarity | 

of the strike and community labor | celed a one year jail sentence 
and popular support i that West- “and $1,000 ne. 
inghouse finally agreed to enter 

ro a leettanione, : for the first : IN ANOTHER CASE, the ap- 
time since the strike started three peals court granted a rehearing 
months ago. | of ‘the appeal arguments of Ben 
® The united labor support in. Gold, former president of the 
Bridgeport as typified by the ad | International Fur and Leather 
this week already mentioned. Both| Workers Union. Gold was con- 
AFL and CIO unions here, includ-| victed of filing a false non-Com- 
ing IUE, are giving financial aid to| Munist affidavit as a union offi- 
the UE strikers, as well as build-| Cer under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
ing up community support which) He was given a 1 to 3 year sen- 
has prevented Westinghouse from tence, and is free on bail. 
carrying through its local strike-, * 

breaking plans in the hope the un- 


+ 


* 


f 


against Westinghouse was typical 
of the 55,000 IUE and UE work- 
‘ers at all strikebound plants, as 


afiliated UE would be isolated. 


Negro Affairs 


THE AFL-CIO News this week 


(Continued from Page 4) 
had been fhistaken for a stu- 


mentions that the five-year con- 
tract rejected by IVE (and UE). DESPITE , , 
has been accepted by the Brother-' the recent vote, ap- 


-_| parently endorsing segregation 
hood of Electrical Workers for its’ by Virginia voters, the p Bas me 


8,000 members in various West-, (VA) School Board announced 


| | 
that it will integrate certain 


inghouse plants. However, what | 
the AFL-CIO News does not point) schols in September of this year. 
Under the plan announced by 


out is that the IBEW action is very 
superintendent T. E. Rutter, 


much out of line with the whole 
meaning and spirit of the merger, those parents who object will be 
and no doubt gave Westinghouse permitted to send their children 
ge aoa aoneet S he Bent to non-mixed schools out of the 
o force the same kind of a pact) district, ; 
on the 55,000 IUE and UE, work- Cait, ete ee 
ers. The growing unity of IUE, 
AFL-CIO, and the unaffiliated UE, 
is more in keeping with the mer> 
ger convention than the manner) 
in which the IBEW went its own 
way in negotiations and in com- 
ing to terms with Westinghouse. 
It is expected that the hush- 
lic sentiment building up against which has already given $270,000 hush negotiations in Pittsburgh 
the giant corporation. jin strike aid, said it would give may well provide a break in the: 
e ‘$50,000 a week to the IVE “from wsbihetne apa strike and pave: 
MEANWHILE, examples of the now until setlement.” the way for a final setlement. 
growing solidarity with the West-| © Over 550 members from 22} However, if these talks break 
inghouse strikers in recognition unions in Delaware County, Penn-jup, the entire labor movement 
the effort to set up a “company un- that they're carrying the ball for splvania, demonstrated outside the from top-ranking AFL-CIO bodies 
ion at the Columbus plant, and \the entire labor movement in the main gate of the big Westinghouse to local unions will be faced with 
other arrogant Westinghouse ac- fight against speedup and against |plant at Lester in a dramatic soli-'the issue—what next. If this should 
tions were all failing to put a dent anti-labor plans of the billion-dol-|darity action with UE Local 107. {be 
in the ‘solid ranks of the strikers lar porporations, included: Meanwhile, local: negotiations will ; 
and only added to the general pub-| © The United Auto Workers, between ‘the UE and ‘company thé 


eyes turned toward secret negotia- 
tions going on in Pittsburgh. 
oR 

UP TO THIS writing, there has 
been a news blackout on the pro- 
gress of talks between IUE presi- Sa en. Foe on 
dent James Carey and Westing- #2 5 yee a 3 | 
house spokesman Robert. Glazer. BS Gees ey ; 


Meeting with them was federal 
mediator John R. Murray. 


In response to a question put by 
the IUE: “How long can this bil- 
lion-dollar corporation kick the 
public and the U.S. Government 
in the teeth?” the AFL-CIO News 
replied this week. 

“Not much longer, we hope.” 


Westinghouse was on the spot, 
having turned down every propos- 
al for a strike settlement coming, 
not alone from the IUE and UE, 
but from the mayors of strikebound 
cities, federal mediators, gover- 
nors, and senators. Strikebreaking 
“back-to-work” moves, the pro- 
voking of violence on picket lines, 


dent of the school. 


A RESOLUTION condemn- 
ing the lynching of Emmett Till 
and urging that Congress and 
the Department of Justice probe — 
the violation of constitutional 
rights in Mississippi was intro- 
duced into the N.Y. State Legis- 
lature by Brooklyn Assemblyman 
Samuel I. Berman from the 
Bedford-Stuyvessant, Negro res- 
idence area. The resolution also 
asked enactment of Senator Leh- 
man’s bill for Federal supervision 
of electoral practices where con- 
stitutional rights are violated. 


recognition. that Westinghouse and 
case, the chances are there|Big Business will be challenging 
a total mobilization of all the future existence and progress /f 


urees: Of; the, Al ler1Qs.in wef, the labox movement a6 & WLP. 0+! 


Budget Stresses 


(Continued from Page 2 | 
aid,” despite the talk of meeting 
oviet. economic competition, vir- 
tually all the increase is in the 
irect military field, where obli-| 
ational authority is to rise from 
1,204 million in 1955 to $3,000 
million in 1957. Actual spending 
_ up more gradually, but if 
Jongress grants the $3 billion, it 
¢an be stepped up faster in later 
years. 1 
Interest payments to bankers on 
the debt piled up in past wars 
tises from $6,438 million in 1955 
to $7,066 million in 1957. This 
oes not result from a significant 


range | Pera cet, put against $9 million in 1956—that is, 


\an increased minus figure. The 
treet - F ederal Reserve Board- various programs for flood con- 
Treasury operations designed to 


es trol, power dams, etc., grouped 
aise the r: t. er He S, 
e rate of — ‘under “conservation of land and 


ae tee main functional |W 3t=" resources’ fall another $39 


rata a million, and for 1957 are set 39 
groupings of the 1957 puciget: |percent below the 1953 level. De- 


Millions Percent Spite the Dixon-Yates- expose, the 
“> 6S tor Administration takes the most sav- 


gent. — lage swipe at the TVA budget. 


13,927 


Weapons 


FEDERAL 
BUDGET 


EXPENDITURES 


Billions of Dellars 


Ft 


at Tt” Mee 
iISCAL YEAR 1957 _ 
Major items: $42.4 billions for 
“protection,” i.e. military; $13.9 
billions for civil benefits. 


Function 


Miitary and foreign 
Cost of past wars, 
govt. contingencies 
**Civil benefit’’ 9,460 14 . ° 
Total “3 65,865 100 of turning to meet the real social 


This table includes with “civil needs of theh people is an empty 
benefit” everything the President |€lection-year promise, secured by 
uts there except for veterans bene- OMly a handful of added dollars 
ts, which obviously belong with Which must still pass through ‘the 
the cost of past wars. Of course, | Congressional auntlet. 
huge sums listed under “civil | HERE are t e tax accomplish- 
benefits,” indeed the bulk of them, ™ents of the Eisenhower Admin- 


are of benefit only to the upper|! 


istration: Taxes on working peo- 
crust. But take them at face value, |Ple were $36 billion in 1953, the 
and note that they account for but |!ast year not influenced by its leg: 
14 percent. of the budget. islation, and are scheduled to reac 
There has been much advance $4! billion in 1957. Taxes on the 
billing of the “big increases” Eis-|Wealthy and propertied were $34 
enhower was going to propose for|billion in 1953, are scheduled to 
civil benefits. Here are the changes |Aecline to $33 billion in 1957. 
in the budget from 1956 to 1957,| This billion dollar decline is de- 
grouped in the same way as in SPite the extraordinary increase in 
the other table: corporation and individual profits, 
Function dividends and _ interest, already 
realized during the past three 
years, and contemplated for the 
$1,000 next year in the budget. Thus the 
aoe —_ seo Comparatively small dollar drop 
Civil benefits 300 100; means a very important drop in 
In short, only a token increase the rate of tax paid by the wealthy. 
in actual spending, and an actual;When Eisenhower talks of “cut- 
reduction in proposed new con- ting taxes” by $712 billion, he 
tracts for civil benefits. ‘means that under the old rates, 
The largest «item under “civil taxes on the wealthy would show 
benefits” is for the main crisis-rid- a $642 billion rise instead of a $1 
den sector of the economy, agri- billion drop. 
culture. | Should there be even a mild 
The budget calls for a half-bil- dip in economic activity, there will 
lion drop in new obligational au-!be a sharp decline in taxes col- 
thority for agriculture, and no'lected from the wealthy, but very 


Increase, 1956-57 
(millions) 
Obligational Spending 
Autherity 
$4,100 


lilitary & foreign 


hower proposed, as Lite explains, 


-| would take steps against a new for- 


The total picture is clear—talk, 


‘simply ignores the fact that the) 


| 
Dulles 


(Continued from Page 2 


“to oppose the Communist forces on 
the ground in Indochina just as 
the UN stepped in against the 
North Korean aggression in 1950.” 

But that of course would create 
“the clear risk” that the Chinese’ 


eign intervention brought to their 
borders. Therefore. .. . | 
“Dulles recommended,” says 
‘Life, “that the dangers be faced, 
and if the Chinese Communists in-| 
tervened openly, their staging bases 
in South China be destroyed by 
U. S. airpower.” | | 
Once again the threat of using 
atomic bombs was made, accord- 
ing to Dulles. This time, says Life: 
“Two U. S. aircraft carriers, the 
Boxer and the Philippine Sea, 
steamed toward the South China 
Sea from the Philippines. On board 
were their tactical air groups arm-| 
ed with atomic weapons.” | 
United ground intervention in 
Indochina, says Dulles, was stymied 
because “the British had had a 
change of heart.” But then he says 
peace came to Indochina, as it had 
to Korea, because of his atomic. 
threats. oe. 
This extraordinary explanation. 


French colonial troops had been 
decisively defeated at Dienbienphu, 
that the British had rejected arm- 
ed intervention, and that at the 
1954 Geneva conference a negotiat- 
ed peace for Indochina had been 
worked out with the participation 
of the Chinese. But the biggest 
fact omitted by Dulles is that he, 
DULLES, walked out of the Gen- 
eva conference and peace was 
made despite this. 


QUEMOY AND MATSU 


The third crisis came in late 
1954 and early 1955. This time the 
crisis arose when Dulles worked 
out a scheme to atom-bomb China 
if China took possession of her off- 
shore islands—Quemoy and Matsu. 
With utter contempt for what the 
Administration told the American 
people at that time Dulles claims| 
he had the agreement of the Presi-' 
dent on this threat. | 

At that time, it will be recalled, 
Eisenhower got a resolution from| 
Congress authorizing him to take 


any measures necessary for the 


that Dr. Syngman - Rhee, Gen. 
|Chiang Kai-shek, Admiral Radford 


eS 
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sending American boys to Indo- 
china and against unleashing a 
war for Chiang Kai-shek’s hold on 
Quemoy and Matsu. . 

2.—The refusal of the British 
and French governments to go 
along with Dulles ‘brink of war” 
diplomacy. 

3.—The determination of the So- 
viet Union and China to maintain 
peace. This determination was 
backed up by atomic power, just 
as Dulles’ blackmail diplomacy was 
backed up by atomic power. | 

As Walter Lippman notes in his 
column “Dulles Rides Again”: 

“. « « it is also undobtedly true 
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‘in Indochina have been deterred 
by our fear of Soviet retaliation.” 
The Dulles interview is doubt-. 
less an effort to maintain world ten- 
sions in the face of the tremendous 
influence of the spirit of Geneva 
that followed the historic summit 
conference last July. But that sum- 
mit conference and that Geneva | 
spirit was a result of the actual re- 
lationship of forces in the world 
today. It was a triumph for peace 
because the forces of peace on a 
world scale had already shown their 
superiority to the forces of war. 
Dulles will prove powerless to 
wipe out that great achievement. 
Americans—and people everywhere 


—will not accompany him “to the 
brink.” 


and those who wanted to intervene 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE 


Large-scale results in Bronx, Brooklyn and Manhattan this 
week took New York campaigners to the 22 percent mark in Worker 
subs and the one-qtarter mark in Daily Worker subs, as of Thursday 
morning. With Queens yet to be heard from, there was a fair chance 
the 30 percent mark would be reached in the New York campaign by 
the 32nd anniversary meeting in Carnegie Hall, Friday evening. - 


The drive is scheduled to go to March 31. Many areas expect 
to reach the 100 percent mark before that date, and go over their 
targets, as far as subs are concerned, by the time set for the windup. 
As regards Worker bundle sales, however, only slight advances have 


been made. It is too early to tell whether newsstand sales have been 
affected by the campaign. 


The Bronx campaigners were outstanding in the spurt. of last 
week. From less than 5 percent of their target, they went to 23 
percent in little more than a week's time. Brooklynites likewise 
spurted, and were at the 35 percent mark as of last Saturday. Man- 
hattanites, who led last year, were a bit off the pace, with less 
than 20 percent in. 

A ‘letter in a Springfield, Mass., newspaper demonstrates how, 
an alert reader can advance the battle for the paper publicly. The 
letter, signed by a Meyer Garber, a subscriber, is in reply to a 
news item quoting the local postmaster as saying there are only six 


Daily Worker subscribers in town, a bit of information which he 
had no right to divulge. 


So far, much of the campaign has been devoted to getting 
current subscriptions renewed, and there have been few efforts 
to develop a wider, public campaign to enlarge readership. 


Garber writes that he is one of the “die-hards” who is still 
getting the paper, and criticizes the insinuation in the news item 
that this is somehow illegal. 


“In my experience with it, I find that anyone interested in 
knowing what is going on in the political battles on the interna- 
tional front will find facts and opinions completely ignored or 
buried in other newspapers. | 


“There is an old saying that there are two sides to every story, 
neither being all white or all black. To those wishing to be better 
informed as to what is going on, I sincerely recommend the Daily 
Worker.” He adds that the recommendation is made not only for 
its political and labor news, but for theatre, sports and various 
“special articles.” 


It will help, he writes, “to enlighten each reader in these 


troubled times when we are so often taken over a barrel by the 
barrage of distortion, misinformation, misstatement of fact or plain 
evasion of news.” 


He closes by offering to give his back copies to all who want 
them so as to verify his views. — , | 


change in actual spending. 
What's more, the unchanged to- 
tal spending includes a drop in 


little decline in taxes collected |“defense” of Chiang Kai-shek on 
from working people. The dispro-| Formosa. But the people were told 
| portionate_burden of the people | that this does not mean that Que-’ 
price support payments, offset by will increase still further. ‘moy and Matsu were included in 
the beginning of the proposed | THE KEY issue posed by the|jthese measures. However, in the| 
“soil-bank” payments to farmers budget to the people of hanneins ihe article we read: © | 


- for cutting their incomes further 
by taking land out of production. 
x 


TO MEET the crying needs for 
schools and. roads, the President 
— an increase of $117 mil- 
ion in federal aid to education, 
$54 million in federal aid,to high- 
way construction. And these drops 
in the bucket may well evaporate 
because they have been proposed 
in forms wt Hine cone to insure the 
maximum of Congressional squab- 
bling and the minimum of Con- 
gressional action. A mite of credit 
is due the President for suggest- 


is the old one — Welfare versus 
Warfare. The labor leaders and 
sections of the Democratic Party 
may be expected to expose Eisen- 
hower's let down ow welfare 
spending and taxes, and to fight 


for Congressional action on these 


‘fronts. Democratic leaders are al- 
ready attacking Dulles’ suicidal 
“brink of war” foreign policy. 
Will they draw the necessary 
connection? The 1957 budget is 
nothing but the fiscal expression 
of the “brink of war” foreign pol- 
icy. Fights for welfare and lower 
taxes on workers have little pros- 


ing a $60 million rise in public 


pect of major success until they 


health spending. are linked with a fight for og. 
Offsetting the increases are de-|the swollen military budget, an 
clines in other crucial fields. The for the genuine international nego- 
sum of all housing programs calls tiations which could rapidly create 
for 1957 net receipts by the gov-|conditions for a radical reduction 
ernment. of $138 million, as'in the military budget. 


et 


CHARLES KRUMBEIN 
January 20, 1947 


Remembered by his comrades and friends 
and the many who joined in the past nine 
years to build on the solid foundations which 


Charlie helped to develop. 


—MARGARET & FRIENDS. 
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“Dulles has never doubted, inci- 
dentally, that Eisenhower would! 
have regarded an attack on Que- 
moy and the Matsus as an attack’ 
on Formosa.” , 

Since Quemoy is four miles from 
the Chinese mainland, and even 
Dulles doesn’t deny that it’s Chin- 
ese territory, this statement has 
the most ominous implications. It 
means that Dulles is justifying a. 
threat of atomic war whenever the. 
Chinese assert their right to terri-| 
tory which is as clearly Chinese’ 
as Long Island is American. | 

+ | 
! 
| 


| 
| 


THE BIG argument of Dulles in 
defense of his “brink of war” for- 
eign policy is that this actually pre-| 
vented war in each of the three! 
crisis discussed above. | 

However, Walter Lippmann, 
charges, in the New York Herald-' 
Tribune (Jan. 17), that Dulles “pro-| 
vides a fundamentally false ac-| 


count,” when he says his threats: 
maintained peace. Lippmann him-. 
self had noted in a July 28 col-' 
umn last year: | 

“It may have been the threat 
of war over such an absurdity as) 


Quemoy and Matsu which was the 


trigger that set off the American ; 


‘revulsion against a third World 
| War.” | 
Yes, Dulles mastered the art of 
bringing us to the brink of war, 
but keeping the peace was a re- 
sult of three main reasons: 
1.—Popular revulsion, here and 
| abroad, to atomic war. 
i One need enly remember the 
Rtloema of public opinion here: 
against Rhee's attempts to renew 
the Kerean : war, '; against Vice-: 


a } 


; 
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There are a couple of significant aspects about this letter. 
First, it indicates a fighting spirit, a BP 05 to battle for our 
fundamental heritage of press freedom. This is highly important 
today, when so many have been frightened by the atmosphere into 
surrendering their subscriptions, often unnecessarily. We need this 


kind of fight-back. All America needs it. 


Second is the note struck by Garber to the effect that people 
need The Worker and Daily Worker even if they do not agree 
with our politics. They neéd it for information and news which 
they cannot get elsewhere. This is especially true of labor news, 
but deals with other kinds, too. We think this pitch has to be made 
in many places during the current circulation effort, as well as all- 
year-round. 


Here is how we stand, as of Thursday morning: 
THE WORKER 


(Bundle) 
Goal Achieved 
400 
500 
300 
2000 
300 


(Subs) 

Goal Achieved § Per- 
300 

2200 

. 1200 

2000 

. 1000 
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6700 


Per- 
COUNTY Cent 
SIMOCOLS . vv icksecs 
Manhattan 
OOS .. 3. séeeees 
Brooklyn 
Queens 


NEWSTANDS 
Sales for 
Week Ending 
Jan. 1 
2745 


3560 
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Total 


New Jersey .... 750 


WORKER 


(Bundle) 
Goal Achieved 
60 


(Subs) 
COUNTY Goal Achieved Per- 
Upstate : 8 
Manhattan ..... 
Bronx 


Brookivn ...-ccee: 


NEWSTANDS 
Sales for 
Week Ending 
Jan. 1 

2657 


15° 
23 
46 
18 


25 


New Jersey .... 8 


In Loving Memory 


Heartfelt Sympathies o 


to 
GERT 
on the loss of 
HER FATHER 


—Rugby, Crown Hts. 


Samuel Bloomenthal 
DIED JANUARY 21, 1948 


Beloved Husband, Father, 
Grandfather. Life Long 
Fighter for Socialism. 


—Esther, Lettie, 


i President Nixous¢ ‘trial balloon on 


, Dave, Ina,and Sam j 
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Nila Rsaves New Writers 


VENTURE. A Writer's Workshop: 


Quarterly. Winter Issue. Publish- 
ed at 167 W. 22 St. 25 cents. 


The currents of Negro liberation 
occurring daily in the South are re- 
flected in the just-published fifth 
issue of the literary quarterly maga- 
zing, Venture. A Venture short 
story by a young Negro author, 
David Graham, shows the dignity 


and knowledgeable strength of the 


energy to the magazine to i it 
a success. 


Venture first appeared more than 
a year ago, and now has a circula- 
tion of some 5,000 readers. Its con- 
tributors include Negro and white 
authors from all over the United 
States. 


~ Also of eRe is a ali 


by the magazine’s editor, Joseph 
Friedman, of factors in American 
life contributing to the dearth of 
good literature being created by 
many young aspirant writers. Fried- 
mans article is based on a crogs- 


Low Income Groups | 


Up to Ears in Debt 


_ In the recent poll by University 
of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center, made in October and based 
on a cross section of some 2,000 
families in most parts of the coun- 


try, it was found that roughly 45 
percent . the — — 
reported were already carry- 
ing some eo Ase debt. Of these 
about a fourth, — a to “Busi- 
ness, Week” (Dec. ‘said they 
|find keeping up rs payments a 
hardship. : 

“Among the other‘ three-fourths, 
about a third said their debts forced 
them to postpone other urchases; 
another third said, e always 
spend carefully; the remaining, 
third didn’t find their debts a 
bother.”. But the lower the income 


This weekend we celebrate our 32nd Anniversary. at Carnegie 


Hall. We celebrate the return of 


John Gates. to his post as editor 


of the Daily Worker and The Worker. We greet Eugene Dennis, 
General Secretary of the Communist Party, as well as other out- 
standing Communist Party leaders on their return after years of 
imprisonment as victims of the thought-control Smith Act. 


We dedicate ourselves to the 


repeal of the Smith Act, MoCar- 


ran Act, Taft-Hartley Act and Walter-McCarran Act which make 
a mockery of our Bill of Rights and our traditional democratic free- 


dom. 


We urge all our readers to become regular supporters of our 
ss by getting into the Circulation Campaign as well as' by join- 


re 
ve the Lifeliners and becoming 


a regular sustainer contributor. 


section of 700 manuscripts submit- Happy Anniversary! 


Negro people when confronted by 
segregation, in a little girl on a 
Georgia bus. The story Mf shows 
the contradictory emotions that are 
stwred up by segregation in the 
minds of decent whites. 


Almost as interesting as the story 


itself is a transcribed discussion of 
its content by members of the Ven- 


‘by Graham that traditionall 


ted to Venture by young writers, 
and it notes that “none tried to 
split any literary atoms, none was 
inspired by either epic or heroic 
concepts.” 


The fault, according to Fried- 
man, lies in the fact that young 
writers today often lack the kind of 
sae awa towards life Ug 

as 
given emotional substance to litera- 
ture. 


Friedman suggests that impor- 
tant writers of the future will Find 
their inspiration neither “in: mori- 

bund causes nor in conformity” but 
rather in “new awakenings.” He 
calls upon the would-be writer of | 
today to “live wp to Aanatole 
France's precept of remaining a. 
rebel until the age of 25, at least, 


ture workshops who contribute 


if he is worth the designation man.’ 


ee ee ee ne ee 


CHERRY ORCHARD BLOOMS | 


(Continued from Page 6) 
planted. In winter these trenches 
are covered over; some have arti- 
ficial heating, some even have sun- 


lamps. 


Another method is based on the 
Michurinist development of strains 
ot trees whose branches spread out 
at only a yard above the ground. 
In winter these trees — they- are 
rather wasteful of ground space, 
but that is not a heavy item in 
this wide, landlordless _country— 
are covered with a special wide- 


mesh cheesecloth. The snow does 


lution days. The “virgin soil” of 
Kazakhstan alone has 800,000. 
acres of fruit trees, a big propor- 
tion of them Tamboff saplings. 


Most of the farms in Tamboff 
Oblast have doubled their orchard 
area in the last two years, and it 
is expected that the fruit produc- 


| 


tion of the whole Soviet Union. 


will more than treble in the next 
half-dozen years. More and more 
often nowadays you hear quoted 
a Russian jin le that Says ana ple 
a day keeps t id doctor away. Won- 
der where they got it from? 


oup the harder the pinch of 
‘lebts, for “44 percent of those in 
the under $3,000 group felt a 
squeeze. 

Loan repayments, as we have 
noted here before, have been tak- 
ing a larger and larger share of the 
total labor income (wages, salaries 
and bonuses before tax deductions) 
of U.S. workers. 

If we add the payments on mort- 


ny to the payments on other 
consumer debts, we find that total 
debt repayments already would 
amount to even more than one 
dollar out of every six of labor 
income. 

These figures are based on la- 
bor income before taxes. Thus, 
they obviously underestimate the 
proportion of actual take - home 


pay that is going into such con- 
sumer debt payments. Furthermore, 
these average _— cover the in- 
come of all employes, including the 
highest-paid ate executives. 
Thus they tend to conceal the 
much higher percentage going for 
instalment payments from _lower- 


income groups. For it is mainly 


, my first Lifeliner contribution. 


» every month. 


Mail to: P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York 8, N.Y., or 


bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. 


This Week's Lifeliners: SL, 
$5; D, $1; Esther, $1; K. H’way, 


RW, $15. 


MEC, $3; RN, $2; Rachel, $1; Ella, $ 
dad, $2; ED, $1; "Madison, $5; KW, $5; LL, $1; 


$1; PS, $2; MEC, P Po ASC, $1, 


$2; Anne, $2 Kat 
$7.75! 1 Biklyn, $3, Edward’. 
C, 3 SS, $5; 


FIGHTING THE 


(Continued from Page 6) 
unions paper, denounced Dawes 
“Minute Men” as “fascist.” 

Dawes’ Minute Men had one 
frank aim: to smash the labor 
movement. Dawes made no secret 


“murderers” in vitriolic speeches. 
And he told judges that their duty 
was to issue injunctions against 
unions even before they went on 
strike. This was “Americanism,” 
the fascist banker said. 

The “Daily” came into headlong!’ 
collision with one of Dawes’ judges 


of this. He called union men: 


during his election campaign. We 


OIL GANG 


pickets and arresting them whole- 
sale. For the pickets were disre- 
garding a vicious anti-picketin in- 
junction issued by Dawes’ judge. 


The black-robed stooge was 
Judge Denis Sullivan, who had 
been elected by the Minute Men's 
campaign. And we had reason to 
remember the injunction judge 
well, for two of our reporters were 
arrested while taking down the 
numbers of cops doing the beat- 
ings. 

Fhat was in 1924. And the 
‘Daily Worker” and “The Worker” 
have been on the picket lines ever 
since. And they haye been fight- 


folks in these income -groups that 
are now up to their ears in debt. 
(BRA) 
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Friday, 
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Shave 


the rest. It lies on this covering) TAMBOFF itself is a handsome, 
and forms an “igloo” inside which' broad-avenued city. Perhaps be- 
the temperature is about 15 de-'cause its factories are of recent, 
grees warmer than outside. and well -designed, construction it)” 
This area produced a big share has more, of a “residential” than| 
of the 45 million saplings exported an industrial fk: Even before’ 
abroad or to newly developed the Revolution, Tamboft Forest, 
arts of the Soviet Union this year.'famous throughout Russia for its 
Laeay of these saplings (the total'oak trees, had receded far from 
is 15 times greater than the peak) Tamboff itself, but the many indi- 
figure of tsarist years) are Michu- vidual oak trees in the outlying 
rinist strains—that is true, “fixed” districts have a patriarchal mag- 
descendents of hybrids which, ac-|nificence that you don’t get in the 
“cording to the anti-Michurinists, ‘soldierly pines and beeches of the 
cannot transmit their characteris-|Moscow district. 
tics to their descendents! I must record, too, that even a: 
There is now nearly a million small-scale map of the w hole So- 
acres of purely “Michurin” or-, viet Union gladly admits “Tam- 
chards, that is, about half of the ‘boff’s existence,” and indicates that) 
total orchard acreage of pre-Revo- it has now a six- figure population. 


—— 


were mgm a militant Ladies|ing for the pore against the Men 
Garment Workers strike at theljof the Trusts, inside the Cabinets 
time. And the cops were slugging and out. 
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New York City 
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New Time 
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Tickets avaliable im advance only 
at: Daily Worker, 35 E. 12th St., 


Eugene Dennis 
Gen’s See’y., Communist Party 


John Gates 


Editor, Daily Worker 
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Chairman 
( Negro Affairs Editor, Daily Worker) 
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Chairman, N.Y. Communist Party 
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By Herbert Signer = 


° Presidential Poll Recommended 
® Longshore Unity Called For 


UNION PRESIDENTIAL 

POLL: The Hotel Trades Coun- 
cil has before it a proposal for 

a referendum among its affiliated 
unions 35,000 members on 
whom they want to be the next 
President of the United States. 

The Council's Legislative 
Panel has approved the idea of 
having the workers speak out 
before the Democratic and Re- 
publican Convention. 

Sounds like a good idea for 
all unions. 

* 

LONGSHORE UNITY: Cause 
for concern to the entire New 
York labor movement, as well 
as every dock worker, was the 
announced intention of the small 
group, International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, AFL- 
CIO, to challenge the unafili- 
ated International Longshore- 
men’s Association in a new elec- 
tion it hopes to get the NLRB 
to call. 

It would appear that another 
such inter-union scrap on . the 
waterfront is the last thing the 
AFL-CIO would want to spon- 
sor. George Meany himself em- 
phasized at the merger conven- 
tion that the AFL-CIO should 
“organize the unorganized.” He 
then added, “Let us not waste 
our time and our efforts trying 
to reorganize those who are al- 
ready organized.” 

What the dock workers need 
above all is unity on all sides— 
unity of East Coast and West 
Coast longshoremen, unity of 
longshoremen and seamen, and 
unioy of longshoremen with the 
AFL-CIO. 

* 

MACY NEGOTIATIONS: 
Talks opened last week between 
the Macy Department Store 
(biggest in the country) and Lo- 
cal 1-S of the Retail, Wholesale 
& Dept. Store Union, which has 
some 8,000 members. 

Main union demands call for: 
a substantial wage increase; re- 
duction of hours from 40 to 35 

| a week with no cut in take- 

ome pay, inereased pension pay- 
ments, improved wage struc- 
ture to provide for automatic 
progression from minimum to 


President Sam _ Kovenetsky 
backed the proposal for dues 
increase for strike fund by point- 
ing to prolonged Westinghouse 
and Arma strikes—and adding 
that “we might not find Macy's 
much easier, thanks to. their 
huge profits, accumulated re- 
serves and anti-labor laws which 
favor them.” 

* 


STATE MINIMUM WAGE: 
Although he has made repeated 
pledges (starting last July at the 
state AFL convention) to con- 
vene the state minimum wage 
boards for the retail industry 
and nine others totalling 1,250, 
000 workers in NY state, Indus- 
trial Commissioner Isidor Lubin 
still hasn’t come through. 

Unions in retail, hotel and 
restaurant, and others have been 
pressing for action. These in- 
dustries have a low 65 to 80 
cents minimum. Lubin has the 
power to raise wages by state 
order after going through hear- 
ings held by wage boards he is 
supposed to organize. 

Gov. Harriman gave every in- 
dication in his message there 
would be action on this. Still, 
Lubin hasn't moved, and _ is 
months overdue on the pledge 
“n made. to the state AFL last 
July. 

Along with this, AFL and 
CiO in the state want a law 
passed in Albany to set a statu- 
tory minimum of $1.25 for all 
industries in New York. 

The fight on the minimum 
Wage issue in its various aspects 
shapes up as one of the biggest 
looming for labor and the peo- 
ple’s movement in this session of 


By MIKE SINGER > 


po will step up considerably this 
week as Democrats prepare to in- 
troduce measures to implement the 
CIO-AFL program and enact key 
recommendations in Gov. Harri- 
man’s annual message. 

Sen. Joseph Zaretzki of Man- 
hattan, and Assemblyman Bertram | 
L. Baker, of Brooklyn, both Dem-| 
ocrats, called for extending the, 
powers of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination to housing 
receiving public-insured financing. 

Democratic leaders Sen. Francis 
J. Mahoney and Assemblyman Eu- 
gene F. Bannigan, who announced 
the introduction of that measure, 
said the Zaretzki-Baker bill would 
“bring the law against discrimina- 
tion into conformity wih the Civil) 
Rights Law.” | 


major anti-discrimination action, 
outlawed bias in housing. It de- 
fined that the Civil Rights Law) 
now encompass public-subsidized 
housing accommodations but it did 
not give the State Commission 
Against Discrimination jurisdiction 
over FHA and VA insured housing. | 

Enactment of the Zaretzki-Baker | 
bill would extend anti-bias powers, 
of SCAD to such housing and give} 


press discrimination charges 
their own in all fields of publicly- 
aided projects or government- 
assisted mortgaging. | 

| x | 


THE DEMOCRATIC measure | 


‘is a step forward in support of! 
‘SCAD Commissioner Charles 


Abrams’ demand for “assumption | 
of responsibility by SCAD of min- 
ority problems in all its facets.” 
Speaking at the annual conference 
of the Workmen's Circle Division | 
of the Jewish Labor a 
last Jan. 8, Abrams urged exten- 


‘sion of present anti-bias laws to, 


give SCAD authority to “initiate 


As Key Issues. Slated 


—Legislative activity finally got down to brass-tack is- 
sues last week with introduction of bills tackling anti-dis- 
crimination, social welfare and housing problems... The tem- fected cities under the State Mul- 


mens Compensation to at least 


to three dependents, 


Last year the Legislature, in ajof disability if. the disability con- 


aggrieved tenants: the option to} SEVERAL Brooklyn and Man: 
On 'hattan Democratic legislators said} 
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by banks and life insurance com- 
panies—unclaimed deposits and pol- 
icies—be earmarked for school con- 
struction. Such abandoned sums 
now go into-the state's general 
fund. ~ 

The next two weeks should 
show a score of measures to tight- 
‘en rent control loopholes and com- 
bat the housing crisis. One such 
|bill last week would give New 
York City and Buffalo, only af- 


| ALBANY. 


tiple. Dwelling Law, home rule 
tions where discrimination once ex-|rights to enact amendments, modi- 
isted. For this, we cannot rely/|fications and extensions of build- 
solely on the 350 formal complaints ying codes and slum clearance now | 
received each year by, this agency. |limited to legislative mandate. 
We must go out into the field and) 4 major resolution by Brooklyn 
find out where discrimination ex- Assemblyman Samuel J. Berman 
ists, how SCAD can best eliminate to memorialize Congress to expel 
it and whether progress is being Mississippi Dixiecrat Sen. Eastland, 
made,” Abrams declared. -lrefuse the Mississippi House bloc 
Several bill covering CIO leg- seating until it pledges to uphold 
islative demands will be proposed the 14th Amendment, urged pas- 
this week. They include increas-?sage of Sen. Lehman’s bill creating 
ing weekly benefits under Work-'an Electoral Practices Commission 
to guarantee voting rights of all 
citizens, and spur _ investigation 
and punishment of the Till murder, 
is certain to get widespread sup- 
the compulsory coverage to alljport from Negro and white or- 
workers, makjng compensation} ganizations. 
payment obligatory from the date! 


$40 plus additional weekly bene- 
fits of $4 for each dependent up 
extending | 


| Bills to speed Harriman’s reha- 
; \bilitation and job program for eld- 
tinues for more than seven days,’ erly workers are on the verge of 
extending disability benefits to 26 + 3+-odyction and a host of school 
weeks, and repeal of payroll tax! aid salary increase, remedial tax 
provisions and finance benefits out’ measures for low and middle-in- 
of the unemployment insurance! 


fund. 


_ Similar. legislation is expected to. 
be dropped into the hopper on 
Unemployment Insurance Im- 
provements, | 


come brackets, and increased re- 
lief appropriations have been 
drawn up. : 


From here in the Legislative 
sleeves will be rolled up. Whether 
or not the labor and social wel- 
fare improvements will be fought 
out on the floor and enacted, de- 
pends on how fast the labor move- 
ment, backed by the Negro and 
community organizations swing in- 
to action. 


* 


they would introduce bills to re-' 
peal the Hughes-Brees law, extend | 
coverage to plants with one or 
more workers, stretch eligibility 
periods to 36 weeks, and boost 
the maximum weekly benefits to} 
$40 plus $4 weekly dependency 
benefits. 7 * 

All these proposals were recom-| 
mended by Gov, Harriman and vig- 
orously “demanded by CIO-AFL 


legislative conferences nere. 
Republicans too, began to re- 


flect election year pressures. One 
measure by GOP Assemblyman 


————e— 


7 NEW | 
SWEDISH-DANISH 3 
inspiration 


‘Janet Hill Gordon of Chenango 
| County, to give state employes the 
“There is a great need to deter- | Prevailing time-and-a-half overtime 
mine the extent of discrimination | ate instead of the current prac- 
—or of the improvement of condi-| UCEe of compensatory time off for 
ge —— ‘overtime work. This bill was sub- 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 Salute to mitted unsuccessfully last year but 


investigations and complaints di- 
rectly.” 


NS 


ASCAP ithe atmosphere on the Hill is more 


Comedy Hour Leo Durocher—host favorable to its passage this year. 
(4) 8 | Bills to implement the Gover-| 
Carousel Hispano (13) 8 ‘hors program on problems a = 
Play: Edward E. Horton in The  28ed — pee pacing healt ao, : 
Muse and Mr. Parkinson (2) vA brag i oe to flow 

: ‘into committee rooms. 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30; Pemocratic Sen, Nathaniel T. 


The Older Sister—drama: of trial| tyetman of the Bronx introduced 


Selected TV and 


G d 
 f a a i € : 
Movie ul e Spanish Show (13) 9:80 ‘four measures directed at “loose 
TV 


| . ‘methods by which patients on the} 
Richardson (7) 11:15. Excellent Loretta Young Show (4) 10 borderline of serious mental dis- 

Saturday, Jan. 21 TV What's My. Line—Quiz (2) 10:30 
On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 


: .,|turbances are placed in private in- 
Sunday, Jan. 22 age i eeaee thide |stitutions.” He called for a tighter 
Mighty Mouse Playhouse -{2) 11 Britannica Junior Theatre (4) 9 am : 


ig 8-' check on mental institutions and 
las Fairbanks, Jr. nursing homes. 
Movie Museum—Old silent films Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 Featurama (5) 11 

(9) Noon ‘Thrills in Sports (13 10 RADIO 
The Arts Around Us (9) 1 ‘Italian Newsreel (13) 10:30 Saturday, Jan. 21 
Movie: Magnificent Doll (7) 1:30. \fovie Museum (9) 11 Rudolph Serkin, pianist 
Interesting historical Camera Three (2) 11:30, Dostoev- 


9:30 a.m. 

-Michigan (2) 3 | sky Short Story , Yehudi Menuhin—violinist WOXR 
en — ” i (2) ‘Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. For} 11:30 a.m. . 
Basketball: Knicks-Minn. (4) 3 | | | 

ig } o : SofenecdeaMct | young people Symphonies for Youth LA Phil- 

Movie: Tales o : Mr. Wizard (4) Noon. Science harmonic WOR 1:30 

film (9) 4. Uncut version Conversation with Irish dramatist|Metropolitan Opera—Bizet’s 
Championship Bowling (4) 5:30 Sean O'Casey (4) 2 men. Rise Stevens WABC 2 
Lucy Show (2) 6:30 Adventure — Museum of Natural Hockey: Rangers-Montreal WINS 
Big Surprise—quiz (43 7:30 History (2) 8-15 
Stage Show (2) 8 Dr. Spock (4) 3 Phila. Orchestra—Jussi Jalas, guest 
Perry Como (4) 8 © Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 | conductor WCBS 9:05 
Movie: Bush Christmas (Austra- Front Row Center (2) 4. Story Of|Oklahoma City Symphony WOR 

lian) (5) 8 An Attempted Lynching (2) 4 10 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8:30 Wide Wide World—Winter (4) 4 |Basin St. Jazz WCBS 10:05 
Max Liebman Presents—Paris in}Omnibus (2) 5. The Great Adven-} - WNYC RADIO 

‘Springtime — musical comedy ' ture—nature film (Arne Suck-' ieee, 91 

with Dan Dailey, Helen Gallag-| dorf-Swedish) and Yugoslav; ~ aturday, jan. 

her, Jack Whiting etc. (4) 9 Folk Dancers (2) 5 Qam: Rotterdam Philharmonic— 
Basketball: St. Johns-St. Francis|Meet the Press (4) 6 Miller's Symphony No. 8 - 

(11) 9 'You Are There (2) 6:30 10:30: High School of Music and 
Basketball: Columbia-Yale (13) 9 (Lassie (2) 7 Art ty 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 | \You Asked For It (7) 7 11:00: Children’s Concert from 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 ‘Big Playback—Sports Hunter College | 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) cotta Past (11) 7 . | Noon: Music of Chausson—100th, 
Featurama (5) 11 ‘Gov. Robert’ Meyners weekly re- birthday : 
Fabian of Scotland Yard (4) 11:15] port (N.J.) (13) 7 3:00: French painter—Edgar De-| 
Movie; -Who: Could Work) F r—western, 44) 7:30 _ ne TOV Tee 

7 | ; ich « 


maximum pay, and other bene- the Legislature. 


YOU SAVE $86 = 
Usually would sell for $119.85 ; 
2 Reversible Innerspring 
Cushions. Wide Choice of 
Finishes and Fabrics. 


Textured Tweeds: Red, Green, . 
Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Black 
& White, Brown & Beige. 


Wood Finishes: Blond, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
Foam rubber cushions with 
zippers, add $20. 
Free delivery in N. Y.C. 


Open Daily & Sat. to 6, 
: Thurs. to 9 p.m. 


7 A 
| ANOTHER Democratic Senator, Artislic ef. Sim é 
|Frank J. Pine of Brooklyn, pro- Neodern .- MITTEE 
WOQXR Posed that abandoned funds held | EEL 


* Classified Ads 8 


169 East 33 St., N. ¥. 16 
HELP WANTED — 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 
VOLUNTEERS urgently needed for part, 
time help in progressive office. Write f 


Box 106, The Worker. | 
FOR SALE 


G.E. 21-inch TV — Rated “Best Buy’’| 
in latest consumer report. Only $5 above: 
dealer’s cost. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
Fourth Ave. (13 & 14 8ts.) One hour 
free parking or two tokens. 


STAMPS 


FOREIGN Stamps, 3 for 50c, write P. O.| 
Box 5065, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends. Budget 
Movers. CH 3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. | 


& 


a 


Car Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® CR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. os 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


e+ —_———— 


| A ATS 
MOVING ¢ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. %th St. GR 42457 


near 3rd Ave. 
| EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


« 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 120th St. Bronx 54, N. 
Tel. JErome, 76042 . 
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8.000 Taxi Drivers Cheer 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 22, 1956 


"THIS IS THE WEEKEND FOR THE WORKER 


BIRTHDAY AFFAIR AT CARNEGIE HALL” 


As this edition of The Worker goes to press, our 32nd _ anniver- 
sary celebration at Carnegie Hall is still ahead of us. It takes place 


Friday evening, at 8 p.m. 


Editor John Gates will make his first public appearance as a 
speaker at the affair, following his jail term under the thought- 
control Smith Act. An honored guest will be Eugene Dennis, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Communist Party, who will address the 
gathering along with Gates. Dennis will also be making his first 
public address since his Smith Act imprisonment. 

A wide demand for tickets has resulted in a scarcity. Some 
have been held out for sale at the Carnegie Hall box office, how- 
ever, and will be available from 6 p.m. on. Tickets are priced at 


~— «- $1.19 and 60c. 
i 


un 


about n. 


aaa by michael singer 


———- 
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® Resolution on.-Till Case 
° Bills for Flood Insurance 


ALBANY. 
AT LEAST six Icgislators, in 
addition to Assemblyman I. 
Brooklyn Democrat, 


who sponsored the resolution, 
were prepared to introduce 
measures denouncing the Till 
murder and seeking passage 
of a memorialization to Congress 
for swift punishment of the kill- 
ers. This being an_ election 
year, the fellow legislators de- 
ferred to Berman because of his 
district — Bedford - Stuyvesant. 
sceman went much further than 
his colleagues had anticipated. 
In calling for expulsion from the 
Senate of the Mississippi Dixie- 
crat, Sen. Eastland, and denial 
of seats to the Mississippi con- 
gressional bloc until they pledge 
allegiance to the Constitution 
and its 14th Amendment, Ber- 
man stepped on a considerable 
rumber of Democratic machine 
toes. The Harriman Administra- 


——>- — ae 


Berman, 


—-- 
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Saturday Manhattan 


. OPEN-HOUSE Jamboree at the Jefferson 
Bring prospec~- 


School, Sixth Ave. at 16 St. 


—/7 


tive students for an evening of ‘Food, Fun 
and Frolic.” Sat., Jan. 21, 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission free, 

Saturday Bronx 


HERE WE GO again—with our First 
bang up affair of '56. Who? East Tremont 
LYL—Where? 862 E. Tremont Ave. When? 
Sat., 8:30 to? Donation $1. Refreshments 

and dancing—as usual it will be terrific. 


Sunday Manhattan 


JEFFERSON FORUM—Sunday, Jan. 22, 
8 p.m. SEAN O’CASEY: PLAYWRIGHT of 
pe Working Class. A _ discussion with 

ramatic readings from his plays. Dr. 
Francine Bradiey and Guests. Jefferson 
School, 575 Avenue of Americas. $1. 
Coming 

WORLD YOUTH Festival and China as 
Seen by a Brownsville LYL’er. Beautiful 
exciting films on nearly every aspect of 
Chinese life. Jan. 27 at 1709 Pitkin Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

SUN. eve., at 7 p.m., Jan. 29. Herbert 
Aptheker, one of America’s foremost His- 


torians will lecture on Loyalty and His- 
tory. Edith Segal, 


well known teacher, | - 


~*~ 


tion, despite bold economic de- 
mands and proposals which 
make the Dixiecrat wing of the 
party foes of substandard wages 
and trade unionism, has not yet 


singled out by name ‘the Ray- 


burns and Johnsons — Southern 
Democratic chiefs in Congress— 
for opposition to the $1.25 min- 
imum wage and other social re- 
forms. 
* 

THE BERMAN resolution is 

bound to have a bombshell ef- 


fect on the Harriman presidential | 


campaign strategy. Democrats 
in the Legislature can hardlv af- 
ford to vote against the pro- 
posal without exposing — their 
double-talk on civil rights and 
run-out policies on Southern 
white supremacy — forfeiting in 
principle and in votes the right 
to the Negro vote, along with 
millions of white democratic- 
minded Americans. 


Included in the Berman meas- 
ure is an appeal for support | 


for Sen. Herbert H. Lehman’s 


bill to create a special electoral | 


commission which would guar- 
antee Negro voting rights in the 
South. Again, ask legislators, 


how can the Democrats oppose | 


that? 


It’s a case of 
bait—and Gov. Harriman and his 
top echelons are now faced with 
the clear-cut issue, come out and 
support Bermanss resolution, join 
in demanding justice in the Till 


ee —— 


"| By HERBERT SIGNER 
New York hasn't seen a labor organizing rally like this one 


‘not since the best organizing days of the 
Taxi drivers jammed the b 


who couldn’t get in packed 34th 


iStreet. Estimates of the street 


overflow ranged from the 2000 
figure of the N. Y. Times to the 
8,500 estimate of William Nuchow, 
president of. Teamster Taxi Local 
$26. - 
Whatever the exact total, there’s 
one thing sure—there were enough 
cab drivers on hand inside and out- 
side of Mankrattan Center to con- 
vince even the most skeptical 
among them that finally, at long 
last, they had built themselves a 
strong, mass union, 

The rally came as a powerful 
climax to an effective one - day 
work stoppage which saw about 
4000 of the 7000 company-owned 
cabs off the streets from 4 a.m. 
Wednesday until after the rally’s 
end at 8 p.m. This meant that the 
majority of the 25,000 company- 
employed drivers demonstrated ef- 
fectively the truth of the union’s 
claim to have signed up 17,000 
drivers to date. 

While a volunteer band from 
Local 802, Musicians Union, hap- 


‘Ipily played “Hail, Hail, The Gang’s 


All Here,” the cab drivers stood 
up, looked around and roared their 
approval of the huge turnout. 
They cheered Mike Quill when 
he told them the mass rally and 
one-day work stoppage Wednes- 
day marked “the beginning ol 
complete and total victory for the 
taxi drivers of New York City.” 
| * 


THEY LAUGHED and stomped 
when Quill, referring to the fleet 
operators’ claim that the cab driv- 
ers are “happy” without the union 
and don’t want it, commented, “I 
suppose they'll say all of you here 
at this great rally come from an- 
other B anf 

Turning to the rallys’ chairman, 


either fish or cut | 


on the state to provide imme- 


‘Teamster vice - president Thomas: 


all to 


hirties. . 


Organize 


for many a year—maybe 


iggest hall in Manhattan Center, and thousands more who 


L. Hickey, in charge of the taxil 


campaign, Quill joked, “Tom, you 
made one mistake tonight. You 
should have invited the fleet 
operators here.” . 

Biggest of all was the thunder- 
ous response of the cab drivers to 
Quill’s appeal to the AFL-CIO to 
make the taxi organizing drive “the 
first test” of the power of the 
united labor movement, 
 “Let’s try out our strength in 
the last open shop industry in New 
York City,” Quill declared, em- 
phasizing it was time the AFL-CIO: 
got-past the stage of planning and 
started to plunge into immediate 
organizing drives. 

Quill came to the Teamster taxi 
rally both as president of the 
Transport Workers Union and as 
president of the NYC ClO Coun- 
cil. 

* 

A LETTER from the CIO 
Council to the taxi union, which 
had previously been pledged full 
support from the AFL Central 
Trades & Labor Council, said: 

“Every labor man in New York 
City is aware of the tremendous 
importance of your organizing 
drive and the urgent necessity for 
uniOnizing this racket-ridden and 
exploited industry... .” The ClO 
body “unanimously and enthusias- 
tically endorsed” the drive. 

George Meany and Walter 
Reuther sent greetings to the rally. 
In labor circles here, it is con- 
sidered that the achievement ol 
united AFL-CIO backing, both lo- 
cally and nationally, to the Team- 
ster taxi campaign, is the big thing 
that can make the difference and 
bring victory to this fifth effort in 
2%) years or so to put an end to the 
open shop in the taxi industry. 
dustry. 3 


case, back Lehman’s measure, | 


support the plea for Eastland’s 
expulsion and stand four-square 
for federal action against white 
supremacy terror and challenge 
the Dixiecrats or make political 
shibboleths and a mockery of 
high democratic truism and _ lo- 
cal programs. 


WONDER why Assemblyman 
Bertram L. Baker, Kenneth M. 
Phipps, James C. Thomas, As- 
semblywoman Mrs. Bessie A. 
Buchanan, and Sen.* James L. 
Watson—all Negroes and Dem- 
ocrats—didn’t move in on the 
Till case. All represent either 
Bedford-Stuyvesant or Harlem, 
the two largest Negro communi- 
ties on the Eastern seaboard. 

+ | 

ASSEMBLYMAN Frank S.« 
Samansky, Brooklyn Democrat, 
beat his colleagues to the legis- 
lative, punch with a bill calling 


will lead folk dancing at Jewish People’s 
Phitiharmonic Chorur, 189 Second Ave., 2nd | 
floor, N.Y. 

MARCH 17—Keep it oven for fear, you'll | 
miss the dance of the year. NYLYL. | 

JANUARY 28-29: MidWinter Week-end at | 
cooperative, interracial Camp Midvale. Bat. 
night; Square dancing. party games, en- | 
tertainment. Sunday at 1 p.m.; Italian | 
Dianer. At 2:30 p.m.: Children’s Party. 


Reservations: Midvale Camp Corp. Mid-'| 
vale, N. J. | 


Welcome Home 
JOHNNY and GENE 


—FEast New York 
Freedom of Press 


re ee 


-| unorganized. 


In fact, it is even regarded as 
a possibility that this united labor 
backing, plus the strong demon- 
stration of strength by the taxi 
union this ps week among a large > 
majority of the city’s 25,000 com- 
pany-employed drivers, may well 
prove to be the chief factor in con- 
vincing the fleet operators to sit 
down and negotiate—rather than 
force a strike, ‘ 
* 

MAIN DEMANDS of the cab 
drivers include: Increased earnings 
through boosting commissions on 
fares to 50 percent; pay for time 
lost in vehicle breakdowns; a sys- 
tem of seniority to replace the cur- 
rent shapeup and favoritism in. 
hiring; vacation and welfare bene- 
fits: and, civilian administration of 
the Police-run Hack Bureau. 

For all of New York labor, the 
taxi drive can well mean what 
Hickey said: “This taxi organizing — 
drive is the kickoff for organizing 
all the unorganized workers in the 
city and state of New York.” 

Other organizing drives under 
way in New York include electrical, 
‘bakery, restaurant, department 
store, hotel, government, and 
cthers. There are still many thou- 
sands of garment workers unor 
ganized in the city. Most of New 
York’s 110,000 city employes are 
In short, Father 
Knickerbocker still does not have 
a 100 percent union town. oe 

A victory in taxi in the next 
weeks could well open up the 
floodgates and produce the kind 
of mass labor organizing cam- 
paigns that we haven't had since 
the Thirties. This is one big rea- 
son why the outcome of the taxi 
‘drive is seen as key to the imme- 
diate future of the whole labor 
movement in New York. 


diate flood insurance relief to 
victims. 


Samansky took a swipe at pri- | 


vate insurance companies which 
may “refuse or neglect” to meet 


such “a glaring public need.” | 


He pointed out that the state 
has a direct responsibility to 


GREETINGS 
from 


MASPETH, QUEENS 


Tonight 
Friday. 
January 


th 
& _~p.m. 
ADMISSION: 
$1.10, tax ine.; 
-60, tax inc. 


sadtadid aaah 


stop in when disasters occur and 
that “as a matter of fact the 
state has already done this very 
thing in the field of Workmen's 
Compensation through the medi- 
um of the State Fund.” 

* 

FRANK ROSETTI, East Har- 
lem Assemblyman, plans to sug- 
gest measures aiding one-familv 
persons dislocated because of 
government - subsidized housing. 
At present, the federal housing 
provisions deny occupancy to 


single pevsons, regardless of how | 
eligible they may be under the - 


income clause. Rosetti is seek- 
ing to get Legislative approval 
for a proposal to Congress that 
such low-income single persons 
be given occupancy rights to 
low-cost housing. 

* 


BILLS to whittle Transit Au- 
thourity powers to set higher 
fares are ie for early introduc- 
tion. One bill may call for a 


« 


oe —— ee 
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THIRTY-SECOND 
Anniversary 
Daily Worker 


New York. 


' probe to establish whether the 
| 15-cent fare can be cut. 


* 


DEMOCRATS in both houses 
are said to be considering strong 
proposals to curb Czar Robert 
Moses’ power. They've been 
waiting for his star to set and 
now that the Governor has chal- 
lenged him on public power, a 
lot of long-suffering legislators 
are anxious to jump on the band- 
wagon. It is likely that Moses” ° 
dictatorial influences in the Tile 
I housing field may come un- 
der legislative scrutiny, too. The 
housing commissioner, power au- 
thority boss, park chief and city 
co-ordinator—to name only a few 
of his titles—is having his wings 
clipped a little at a time. 


—— _—_—— - 
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GALA OPENING SAT. JAN. 21 


in MAGICOLOR 
Bolshoi Opera House Cast 


also “ART TREASURES OF 


THE KREMLIN™ 
| 44% ST. 8 AVE. 
| 3 


— 


~ Carnegie Hall 


7th Avenue and 57th Street 
New York City 


SO” 


TICKETS on sale now: Daily Worker, 
35 E. 12th St., 8th floor; Workers Brookshop, 
48 E. 13th St.; Book World, 714 Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn; Jefferson Bookshop, 575 Sixth Ave., 


TONIGHT AFTER 6 P.M. 


At Bex Office, Carnegie Hall 


; 
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By JOSEPH NORTH have _ you _— that the 
<< national anthem had given way 
Ik YOU followed the— to “Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 
newspapers in those days and by 1924, the editors played 
you could have been for- the cross-word puzzle fad as 
given if you thought the great their bonanza: every day you 
nation of Amcrica had gone woud read about people like 
daffy. As far back as 1921, they Mrs. Mary Zaba, of Chicago, 
played the tri- : headlined as a “cross-word puz- 
via of the day | zle widow’ because her husband 
as though the REE Sta was SO busy finding the right 
national. mind a two-letter word for a_printer’s 
Led shrunk to me ieee §=60orrmeasure, that he couldn't find 
enbecilic size. Ee eee, ea«~—SCstimee to spend with his wite. 
No paper then Hm a a ae This preoccupation with pif- 
considered it =e sae fle kept pace with a drastic 
dared come to Cat a = Shrinkage in the number of 
deadline ©: time 4 Game ® =. %newspapers, which declined 
without seworel "me .\ daily, almost visibly, as though 
columns of m to defy those who wanted to 
space and appropriate headlines find truth, 7 | 
telling of Emil Coue who could Monopoly sank #s fangs in- 
teach. vou to overcome all hard- 0 the communications industry 
ships by murmurring “Every and the 2,580 néwspapers of 
day in every way I am getting 1914 fell to 2,000 by 1926. 
better and better’—and this at .. Cleveland, for example, which 
a time when the post-war de- had three morning newspapers 
pression had thrown millions 2 Quarter century before, now 
onto the streets. had only one; Detroit, Minne- 


In 1922 stories about mah- apolis, St. Louis had lost all 
but one apiece. 


jong occupied the talents of The chains grew until 35 of 
gruwn men; in 1923 they would | (Continued on Page 8) 
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Teetering on the Precipice with John Foster Dulles 


World Looks into That | 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
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rink — and 


Recoils 


_ THREE TIMES, said Seeretary of State Dulles, he brought this nation to the brink of war. He said so in a Life maga- 
zine interview that aroused great protestthroughout the land and all over the world. There was nothing unofficial about the 


interview, by James Shepley, Life’s 


couldn't, get away from the 


though he did at his press conference (Jan. 17) Dulles 


Washington Bureau chief. Squirm 
ideas and the words of this ) : 2 
interview. Oh yes, “Dulles said 
he regretted some of the reaction 
to the ‘brink of war’ article in Life 
magazine and said he would not 
have said some things in the exact 
way they were written.” (United 
Press, Jan. 17). 

His regrets, in other words, were 
not the crime, but “the reaction 
to” the crime. If anything that com- 
pounds his guilt, as any police court 
judge would testify. 

* 

WHAT Dulles confesses in Life 
magazine is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. He says: 

1.—That if ever we were at the 
brink of war, he Dulles, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, were responsible. 

2.—That as between North and 
Scuth Korea, it was Syngman Rhee 
of South Korea who wanted war. 

3.—That threats of atomic war 
came only from the Eisenhower 
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Dulles ‘Brink of 


Dulles. Stevenson said he hoped 
the “President’s silence is not to be 
construed as approval of the shock- 
ing views of his Secretary of State.” 


Typical of the reaction abroad 
was the cartoon in the London 
Daily Miror, whose 4,600,000 cir- 
culation makes it the largest daily 
newspaper in the world. The car- 
toon by artist “Vicky” showed 
Dulles as a sleepwalker, on the 
edge of a cliff. Stuck in his paja- 
mas is a copy of “Death Magazine.” 
In his hand he carries a hydrogen 
bomb and one foot is already dang- 


Administration, never from the So- ling off the cliff. The caption says: 
viet Union. } 
4.—That the Eisenhower Admin- 


only Dulles walking to the brink 
istration threatened atomic war in 


° >> 
again. 


“Shhh! Shhh! It’s quite safe. It’s: 


Korea, in the Indochina and the 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis. | 

).—That Eisenhower and Dulles 
concealed from their British and 
French allies, this threat to use 
atomic bombs. 

€¢.—That the Eisehower Adminis- 
tration lied about its intentions re- 
garding the Chinese offshore is- 
lands. ) | 

Dulles wrapped up his confes- 


sion in a statement defining his for- enhower on the Helena, Dulles says 


eign policy as follows in the Life jy Life, “Eisenhower decided on 


ween b , ‘the tactical use of, atomic arms 
ome say we were brought to should hostilities be renewed.” 


the verge of war. Of course we) Remember, this was supposed to 
were brought to the verge of war.'},e a “United Nations police ac- 


The ability to get to the verge! tion.” Well the Life interview with 


without getting into the war is the! py }les continues: 
necessary art. If you cannot master; “Qur allies in the UN command 
it, you inevitably get into war. If! would be informed of these de- 


you try to run away from it, if YOu! cisions when and if the time came 
are scared to go to the brink, you ;, implement them. .. .” 


are lost. We've had to look it }yHNOCHINA 


IN WASHINGTON, Speaker 
of the House .Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex) said of the Dulles statements 
in Life: “It’s a pretty dangerous 
performance for the country. All 
in all; the article and Mr. Dulles’ 
quotes in it were a pitiful per- 
formance. The brink of anything is 
too close for me.” | 
iselected. . . .” And, as per prior! Life describes how Dulles went to! Jn Paris every newspaper from 
|agreement between Dulles and Eis-| Eisenhower in the company of Ad-, right to left condemned the Dulles 
miral Radford, chairman of the! Statement and_said he falsified the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 'facts about the Indochina situation 
What made this a crisis? Were) in 1904. 

ithe Chinese intervening in Indo-|_ In London, Labor meniber of 
china? Or the Russians? No, Life| Parliament Kenni Zilliacus asked 
explains that this became a crisis| Prime Mumster Eden if he will 
as Dulles and Radford and Eisen-|@raw the attention of President 
hower agreed on armed interven- Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
tion, including American ground| Dulles that the charter of the, 
troops, in support of the French United Nations prohibits the re- 
colonial troops trying to prevent) Sort to force or the threat of force 
the Indochinese from gaining inde-| 45 a means of settling international 
pendence. | disputes. 


- Dulles and Radford and Ejisen-! Similar queries have been put 
(Continued on Page 13) to Eden before he sails for Ameri- 


square in the face—on the question) ‘The second crisis came in tne} 


of enlarging the Korean war, on early spring of 1954. On April 4, 
the question of getting into the In- 


Adlai Demands Ike Repudiate 
War’ Policy 


TYPICAL OF the kickback Dulles got here for his “brink 


of war’ statement in Life magazine was the demand of Adlai 
Stevenson that President Eisenhower should repudiate or oust 


ca on Jan. 24 to confer with Eis- 
enhower and Dulles. 

In Moscow the Communist Par- 
ty newspaper Pravda said: “The 
peoples’ will for peace cannot be 
ignored.” It also noted that the 
Dulles statement in Life magazine 
had aroused “particularly outrag- 
ed protests in Asian countries, 
which well know from their own 
experience the policies of imperia- 
list colonizers.” 

| * 7 

BUT DULLES made one most 
serious miscalculation, according 
to Pravda: “In our days even in 
Washington the number of peo- 
ple wishing to dance on the brink 
of the precipice — as Dulles him- 
self puts it—is becoming fewer.” 

Following the Dulles press con- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


DULLES 


dochina war, on the question of Your Money and Your Life 


Formosa.” 
In the same article Dulles takes: 


By Labor 


proved he was a real master of 
getting “to the verge of war.” 
KOREA 


Research Asseciatien 


rool je'wa ie: Major Stress of Ike's Budget Is on Weapons 


The first crisis broke on June’ 
18, 1953. It was during the Korea: 
truce talks and Dulles was awak- 


IT IT EASY for an Ad:ninistration to state “good” policies in vague generalities. “ 


The test of faith is when the policies must be expressed in specific acts. In a modern Gov- 


Sse 


ened at 2 a.m. to learn that some- measures what it is really doing 
thing had occurred which threat-;and intends to do, where it is 
ened to blow up the negotiations. | getting and plans to get the nec- 
Who had created this danger? The |essary funds. 
North Koreans? The Life article) The Eisenhower Administration 
puts us right: “RHEE’S HIGH- is trying to use the new 1957 bud- 
HANDED ACTION THREAT- get as an election year instrument. 
ENED WAR.” That was when'It makes three main claims: 
Rhee released (and impréssed in his; 1. The budget reflects its at- 
armies) thousands of North Korean tempt “above all” to attain “a just 
and Chinese prisoners in violation and durable peace.” 
of an accord already imitialled at} .2. It is turning from emphasis 
the truce talks. Life makes it clear'on war to the promotion of pro- 
who was seeking trouble: grams to enhance “human well- 
“It was while the negotiators being and economic growth.” 
were searching for a back way out = 3. “Every taxpayer in the coun- 
of this dangerous impasse that try benefited” from “the largest 
Syngman Rhee slammed the door dollar tax cut in any year in our 
in their faces by releasing the pris- history,” and no further tax cuts 
oners. Far from wanting to end are needed now. : 
the war, Rhee wanted to renew it.,| The first two claims are decep- 
His goal was to reunify all Korea. tions of the public. The third is 
The release of the prisoners, he a distortion. Let’s take them up 
hoped, would force the Commu- one by one. 
nists to break off negotiations and 


the war would be resumed.” | EISENHOWER had every op- 

In view of this evidence that it portunity to really make this a 
was Rhee, the South Korean dic-| peace budget. There was the first 
tator, who wanted war (in 1950 Geneva Conference and its positive 
just as in 1953). How did Dulles results. There was a pronounced 
react to Rhee’s highhanded action?! world-wide growth in the demand 


Rhee? Oh no. ... home a growing sentiment for cut- 

Dulles picked up his direct phone ting arms spending, which even 
to the White House and ‘found the /reached into certain Administration 
taig¢et$ “had already’ béen ‘careful 
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Presidént ‘ready—“The Manchurian circles at one time. Even after the'calls for an increase in the military | 


(“national sec 
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ernment, the most complete expression of real actions and intentions is the budget. This 


Mutual Socority ( Militery) 
Atomic Energy 
Stockpiling 


“ on 4 . 
2 * ue eo 
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° BUREAW OF THE BUDOCET 


All bhdgets are for fiscal 
years, which end on June 30. 
That is, the 1957 budget, just 
announced, is tor the period 
July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. All 
feferences to dates in this ar- 


ticle are to fiscal years. 


a: 3 


the dynamic part of the budget, 
it tells the volume of orders to be 
laced with industry, and the 


onger-run direction of spending. 


Here are the figures for “new 
obligational authority” for milita 
programs: 1955 actual, $33.7 bil- 
lion; 1956, estimated, $35.9 bil- 
lion; 1957, requested, $39.7 bil- 
lion. An increase of $6 billion or 
18 percent in two years, speeding 
up in the second year. A happy 
budget for the war contractors. 

Within this general program, the 
major emphasis is on promotion 
of weapons most destructive of 
civilian populations. Spending for 
guided missiles rises from $631 


former proposals following their, $41.4 billion in 1956 to ¢49,4/ million in 1995 to $1,276 million 


essential acceptance by the USSR, billion in 1957. Of the total budget 
the President was given two last!64 percent is avowedly for mili- 
minute dramatic openings to cut tary purposes, another 18 percent 


own 
if Pas 


arms spending: the 8% percent cut) is continued payment for past wars 


inthe Soviet military budget and and various military items are scat-| 
the Pope’s plea to prohibit atomic tered among other sections. 
‘weapons. 

By steps to control or even warn for agreed disarmament, and at| 


| ~The increase of a billion dol- 
The new budget spurns all of lars in spending reveals but a frac- 
these initiatives, all of these pres-|tion of the sharp rise projected. 


‘sures for peace. For the first time;There are two budgets, one for 


‘since the Korean War; the budget:dollar spending, one for the let- 


‘sion “operations,” which are main- 


: nilitary|ting of contracts, or: “new ‘ obliga-' 
waty”) “outlays~from “tionat* ‘authotity.*” 
SOc. wad finsnég ian ov n 


in 1957, with contracts of $1,776 
million to be let in 1957. Spend- 


ing for Atomic Energy Commis- 


ly production of nuclear weapons, 


rise from $1,039 million in 1955 


to $1,632 million in 1957. And 


\the President assures us, weapons 


production will go up still faster 
because of “reduced unjt costs.” 
mere 
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22 Labor Unions Support Westinghouse Strikers 
In Plant Gate Demonstration Against 20% W 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


LESTER,, Pa.—Over 500 union members from 22 unions in Delaware Valley staged 
a dramatic hour-long solidarity demonstration outside the main plant gate of strike-bound 
Westinghouse last week in support of the fight- of Local 107, United Electrical Workers 


members against a 20 percent sot thic will be met by the united this struggle.” 


wage cut. resistance of the organized labor} Jt wag recalled that in the early 


The unionists marched withtmoyement in Delaware County. e 
; signs reading: “Labor Is United To ‘ abor in Delaware County, days of the strike Local 107 an- 


Protest Any Wage Cuts in Del-|which in the past 20 years has be-/nomanee that it was meeting with 
aware Valley, and “We Support|come strongly organized and en-John Kelley, president of the 
UE Local 107’s Fight Against 20 hanced the dignity and raised the Philadelphia CIO. Industrial Union 
Percent Wage Cut.” ‘standard of living of its members, Council, to discuss steps for similar 
In the face of many acts on the js not going to idly stand by while support. However, since that time 
part of the company that appear any company tries to revive the there has been no public an- 
designed to provoke violence on dreaded strikebreaking tactics of) OUNcement of the results of the 
the picket line and in spite of at-'the long-departed Coal and Iron Meeting, nor of any action by any 
tempts to organize back-to-work police, of the top labor leaders in Philadel- 
movements, the strike now in its; “We shall not permit Delaware, phia of any support to the strike. 


[eee 


fourth month remains solid. ‘County to become a New. Castle, 

Practically all of organized la- Indiana, with picket lines becom-. 
bor in Delaware County was rep-|ing armed encampments full of 
resented at the solidarity demon-|machine gun emplacements and 


In the meanwhile Westinghouse 
management here is going into the 
‘second week of negotiations (as we 
go to press) with officers of Local 


stration. Local 107 has had _ the tanks. 


107 to explore the basis for a local 
support of these unions—AFL-CIO | 


“We have supported generously|settlement of the strike. This is the 
—from the very outset of the the right of UE Local 107. mem-|first time since the strike began 
strike. | bers. That support will continue.|that the company has agreed to 
In addition, the following six! “They shall continue to find us)negotiate. Hitherto, the company 
AFL-CIO Philadelphia unions united and wholeheartedly at their has maintained a position which 
were represented: Federal Labor side until such time as Westing- amounted to “T ake our 20 percent) 
Union Local 18887 (Midvale Steel house a. to a senses and wage cut, or else! 
‘ns Vi amfi se V s Lo-|settles this dispute. In a manner) ae ANSE = — = 
yh agrees International satisfactory to the members of UE Tep “Big Three” In Finanee Backs Company Stand 
Union, Dist. 1; Metal and Allied. Local 107. ) | 
Workers Union; Insurance Agents) AT THE SAME TIME William. 


At Sharon, Pa., Westinghouse strikers block a truckload of coal 
' trying to enter struck plant. 
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portance derives from his leading 
position in the National Association 
On the Board are the biggest|of Manufacturers. He stands out 
jeven in that grganization of union 
haters for his anti-labor stand. 

It was this Board which a few 
weeks ago unanimously approved 
the Westinghouse war on the two 
Board members of the three largest 
unions—IUE and UE—which repre- 
sent the strikers. ’ 

Directing this war is Gwilym A, 


Price, president of the Westing- 


e @ ® 
Union, Local 130; Plumbers Local Roberts, president of the Delaware’ Westin house Strikers Battle at esi 
690. ‘County CIO Industrial Union | | 
| 
American Communications Asso- Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
Local 123. ; “ | cereggenary hc in Epo The 60,000 Westinghouse strik-' country. 
Also, Brotherhood of Boilermak-|-/uvins anc Noberts assured Local) os are battling the biggest and| 
_°\the U. S. These are the Mellon 
N. J.; Plastic and Fibre Workers, | 
ful Morgan and Rockefeller groups 
(Farracute Machinery Co.) Bridge- 
are competitors for domination in) 
tion, the unions issued a statement: . hi | 
ing: “ aj ‘esting-. ans on the Westinghouse Board of : m4 
a ~ — ear | (P in Ca met ee a eee veeciones house, and a director in its 19 sub- 
working conditions and standard of Co., the Philadelphia branch of the | 
the Mellon group’s selected agent 
is our fight, too.” Moslems and the Comunist Party.| tee of the Westinghouse. This com-' for that hatchet job, having re- 
picket line “which has been peace-_ jointly in Jakarta by the three par-| Philadelphians have good reason National Bank and Trust Co.—1]th 
ception.” and quoted the following; In addition to Sukarno, speakers 5 a 
’ i - included former |tors of PTC, the Philadelphia street-| —Metropolitan Life, Prudential and} price gets over $200,000 a vear 
despite company contentions to Nationalist Party, D. P. Aidit, gen-|been jacking up fares annually for largest industrial corporation—the 
for mercilessly squeezing the prof- 
intimidation on the part of the the Moslem Union Party. THE . Rockefeller group is rep-| Among the Mellon firm’s direc- 
| disclose the vast extent of this 
“Should Westinghouse try to use,all oppose the pro-imperialist po-| man of the Board of Directors of pany is relatively small, Hook’s im- 
these deputies to aid in importing licies of the present Harahap gov-|the Rockefeller-controlled Chase’ 


Aiso, the following three inde- Council, and Jack Mullins, presi- e @ a | m 
cour AANT-Union Forces in the Nation 
ciation, Dist. 1; Machine Tool and cil, announced that their organi- | 
ers and Shipbuilders, Local 801,107 that “whatever resources we) 
| ‘group, which controls~ the com- 
Local 707, AFL-CIO, Wilmington, | 
which are tied in with the Mellons 
ton, N. J. Pp © f 
ne dent fo 
Fresigeni 10F =»: , 
finance and industry. 
| Directors is Edward Hopkinson, | es is 
bearers and defenders of sidiaries, which conducts its opera- - 
living of all workers in Delaware | called for formation of a gov- Morgan banking firm. Hopkinson! 
wt ctebeeeent elie . the| 1° appeal was made by the Pres-| mittee OKs the corporation’s ex-| ceived years of training as an execu- 
} GWILYM PRICE , 
to remember Hopkinson, for he largest American bank) and in the 
from five Philadelphia Congress-|at the rally : 
in salary and bonuses for his union- 
the contrary, there have been: no eral secretary of the Communist/the past decade. American Telephone and Telegraph 
its out of its working force. The 
union members.’ ” | These three parties, together;resented on the W estinghouse | tors is Charles R. Hook, head of the 
squeeze. (See article on ‘this page 
scabs ... we declare here and now ernment of Indonesia. (Manhattan) National Bank of New Westinghouse Profiis 


he———— 


pendent unions of Philadelphia: ¢ent of the Delaware County AFL 
Die Workers, UE Local 155; UE ations have unanimously adopted) BY yaytES DOLSEN York, the second biggest in the 
AFL-CIO (N. Y. ships), Cam den have are at your service during | ™0st bitterly anti-union .groups in 
e 
| any; and the even more power- 
Del.; UE Local 134, wine Indonesic I Y 
while at the same time all three! 
FOLLOWING the demonstra- ! 
Top representative of the Mor-. 
the] president Sukarno of Indonesia|JI-» Senior Partner of Drexel &| . 
tions throughout the world. He is 
| 7 ae | 
Valley. The fight of UE Local 107 ermment including Nationalists, | j, chairman of the finance commit-| 
posting of deputy sheriffs on the ident at a rally Sunday sponsored penses in trying to break the strike. tive in their bank (now the Mellon 
ful and law-abiding since its in-|"@s- : a 3 
& is chairman of the Board of Direc-|!"Surance companies in the world) Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
men: “‘ From our observation .. .. premier Ali Sastroamidjojo of the|car and bus monopoly which has | Equitable Life—and of the world’s 
busting activities and as a reward 
instances whatever of violence or Party, and Arudji Kartawinate of * Co. | 
financial reports of the corporation 
The 22 unions declare further: with the Moslem Teachers party,| Board by John J. McCloy, chair-| Armco Steel Corp. While the com- 
on that subject). 
| 


| The Westinghouse Electric has 1953 it totaled $148. The par value 
been raking in huge profits during, of the stock is $100 a share. 
‘recent years. At the height of the| The profit made on the work of 
last World War at least a quarter/each emplover during a year runs 
|of its entire business was with the|to about $800. The investment jour- 
‘government. A most satisfactory|nal (“Value Line”) estimates that 
business it was, what with the elim-|labor costs absorb about 38 per- 
ination of all business risks and a!cent of the company’s income. 
guaranteed huge rate of profit. | The IUE-which represents 44,- 
The company hasn’t been doing 000. out of the 60,000 strikers—de- 
badly since that time when its prof-|manded a 15-cents-an-hour raise 
its rose directly in relation to the;for its members. It termed this 
'deaths of Americans on the battle- “fair and reasonable under all. the 
fields. The Korean war produced a circumstances and in line with the 
similar spurt in business. | pattern of wage increases agreed 
_ THE MOST recent financial re-| upon by other companies in areas 
‘port by Westinghouse covers the; where Westinghouse employes live 


| first nine months of last year. In\(U. S. Steel, Aluminum Company 
that period its sales exceeded a bil-; of America and many others). 
lion dollars in value. After turning; THE COMPANY refuses to 
ee be Prete. pommecargraidigiae pata any offer whatsoever under 
‘ing out $8,300,000 interest on ut. |the existing contract, which does 
standing bonds, there was nearly|not end until next October. _ 
| $44,000,000 left as net profits for) The cost of granting a 15-cent 
the shareholders. wage hike to all 60,000 strikers 
This was enough to have paid:would not cost the - corporation 
$87 on each. of the 500,000 shares'more than $15,000,000 a year or 
of preferred stock held by 4 400| roughly ‘a fifth of its yearly profit 
. Seen in this photograph aré- signs carried: owners. In :195%i th earnings | om) aeiy 1954, bet asbase). The: profits 
id aula oe 9 eS Sh os PRED Ce teach share reached $169, and ap Omdd shill. , 
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Strengthen State ClO 
For Election : Merger 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO. — In its biggest 
convention of all time, the Illi- 
nois CIO rolled up a weekend 
record of some of the first ma- 
jor progressive advances in al- 
most a decade. 


The 1,053 delegates did the 
following: 


1. Revamped the executive 
board so that union representa- 
tion is broader and a majority 
seems Clearly lined up on the 
progressive side of such issues 
as normally come before the 
board, 


2. Created a second vice-pres- 
idency and elected United 
Packinghouse Workers District 
Director Charles Hayes as the 
first Negro to become a top of- 
ficer. 

3. Shifted some of the main 
posts and responsibilities out of 
the hands ot Steelworkers Dis- 
trict Director Joseph Germano 
—including the statewide legis- 
lative and political action setup. 
‘the directorship of the latter 
was taken trom Germano’s 
brother-in-law, John Alesia, and 
turned over to Pat Greathouse, 


UAW vice-president and state 


C1O council vice-president. 
4. Took a strong positive 
stand toward a merger with the 
Iinojis State Federation of La- 
bor but made it clear that “such 
a merger must reflect and guar- 
antee the continuation of the 
basic programs which have 
given life, meaning, sustenance 
and growth to the CIO in the 
state of Illinois.” 
* 

THE MERGER outlook en- 
Visions a joint convention of the 
state AFL and CIO by October. 
Leaders emphasized that this 
will enable the joint organiza- 
tion to enter the crucial final 


Move to Aid 
Negro Rights 


DETROIT. — We received 


——— 


a | 


month of the 1956 election cam- 
paign as one. At the same time, 
the political action resofation 
stressed the need for the closest 
political and legislative work be- 
tween the two state federation 
in the period even -prior to the 
merger. 

Eugene Moats, UAW-CI0 re- 
gional director, pleaded for 
“unity in action, to make the 
merger a living, active, every- 
day force.” 

Progress toward -the merger 
was signalized in the appear- 
ance of the two top ISFL off- 
cers, Reuben’ Soderstrom and 
Stanley Johnson, as convention 
speakers. However, their 
speeches also served to under- 
score diflerences between the 
two federations. | 

The state AFL has tradition- 
ally confined itself. solely 
to lohbying in Springfield, and 


to some extent in Washington. 


Johnson told the convention that 
this is the role of a state labor 


body. 


Greathouse made it clear, 


however, that the CIO favors a 
much broader role, stressing po- 
litical action, education, commu- 
nity services. Delegates declared 
that the state body must develop 
statewide solidarity in strike 


struggles. 


FURTHER indicating its posi- 
tion, the convention voted a con- 
stitutional amendment which 
set up a seven-man permanent 
Civil Rights Committee for the. 
state CIO. It was made clear 
that the CIO will seek to in- 
corporate such a body in the 
merged state organization. 
Although the state CIO con- 
vention sessions were routine, 
many of the progressive ad- 
vances were achieved in off-the- 
floor sessions. These reflected a 
broad coalition effort to curb 
the disproportionate control by 


the Germano group in the state 
CIO. 


Germano has been criticized for 
his attitude of subservience to the 
Democratic Party machine in Chi- 
cago and his failure to use his 
crucial position as steel union 
leader and as state CIO leader to 
compel authorities to end the 30- 
month mob violence at Trumbull 
Park Homes. 

The convention was marked by 
a much larger turnout of Negro 
delegates. In addition to the elec- 


tion of Hayes, further Negro rep-| ;. ready to join in defeating the 


resentation was also achieved by 
the election of Hattie Johnson, a 
Negro packinghouse union leader, 


f 


convention. 
The -total voting delegates 


660 last year. ° 


gates this vear. 


AUTO UNION SHOWS BIGGEST GAIN IN 


DELEGATE STRENGTH AT CIO CONVENTION 
CHICAGO. — Delegate strength, which proved decisive in 
bringing about some otf the progressive changes in the 1956 II- 
linois CIO convention, had shitted considerably since the 1955 


7 


this year were 1,053, as against 


ne main sources of the 393 increase were as fol- 
lows: the steel union increased its delegates by, 110, making a total 
of 447; the auto union increased by 226, to a total of 332; pack- 
ing increase by 24 delegates, to-a total of 61. 

The only major union which decreased its representation was 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which had a total of 36 dele- _ 


Four international unions were represented for the first time, 
the oilworkers, maritime, shoe and transport service. For the first 
time also, the bulk of Harvester locals were represented, making 
up a large part of the United Auto Workers delegation. These lo- 
cals, formerly in the independent United Electrical Workers (UE) 
recently merged with the UAW. 
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hep wowee FIRED AS SECURITY RISK” ’L 
FOR BEING A'GooD LINION MAN “ 


Dirksen Is No. 1 


Target of Illinois CIO 


CHICAGO.—The State CIO 


man they call “the wizard of 
ooze,’ the syrupy-voiced Repub- 
lican Senator of Illinois, Sen. 
Everett M. Dirksen. 

Delegates to the state CIO 


convention last weekend@booed 


Dirksen when a speaker de- 
scribed him as “a representative 
of the Chicago Tribune, who has 
never voted right, even by mis- 
take.” 

The delegates gave a warm 
reception to Dirksen’s Demo- 
cratic opponent, Richard Sten- 
gel, whom labor had a cunsid- 
erable voice in choosing. Al- 
though Stengel made a_ gen- 
eralized kind of speech, the con- 
vention gave him a full endorse- 
ment, based largely on his pro- 

-Jabor record as the state repre- 
sentative from the Quad-Cities 
| Area. 

* 

THE convention took some 
steps toward strengthening the 
CIO’s political preparedness for 
1956. 


state legislative director, an- 
nounced that women unionists 
will be called together in April, 
at two political action con- 
ferences, one in Chicago and 
the other in Springfield. 


Jack Kroll, a director of the 
AFL-CIO new Committee on 


a 
Gov. Williams Demands Repeat 
leaflet from a UAW local in Cali-| ov. | dims cman 5 eped 
fornia, 230, which we think con- | | 
Of Walter-McCarran Law | 


One projected plan called for 
efforts to “integrate the family 
voters into the political action 
program through the continu- 
ance of family participation 
training conferences and_ the 
establishment and _  encourage- 
ment of women's activities in 
political action.” 

John Alesia, the outgoing 


tains one of the most excellent ideas 
for strengthening, Negro - white) 
unity, unity of the workers with the 
gi | IG 

battling Negro people of the South 
in their fight for freedom. 

Here is the leaflet just as we got 
it: 


DIRKSEN 


Political Education, announced 

that by the end of this month, 

all AFL and CIO locals in this 

state will have large quantities 

of 1956 election material, in- 

cluding voting records of con- 
_ gressmen. 

In the state elections, the CIO 
‘delegates indicated that their 
main effort would be centered 
on the governorship and on the 
state House of Representatives. 

* 


e 
LOS ANGELES: — Michigan’s,Democratic Party County leaders 
overnor “Soapy Williams spoke and state - officials rouse his au- 
here recently and demanded an/dience with a slashing attack on 
ate Republican failures to take federal 
end to the “totalitarian concept OF ction on fair employment, lynch- 
second-class citizenship” existing jng or the ‘polltax. 


under the Walter-McCarran Law.| yi: 
He demanded -the full repeal of| Williams concluded his remarks 


the Walter McCarran Immigration 0“ here saying that the Walter- 
Act. : McCarran Law was written by 

This goes further than some) timid, fearful men who would re- 
De~ocrats and liberals who were store the privilege of place, birth, 
merely calling for amendments to! of nationality, and creed. . .. The 
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Chrysler’s Forward 
Look with Backward 


Approach at Work 


DETROIT. — The membership 
of Plymouth Local 51, UAW-AFL- | 


GIVE! 


TO INSURE BROTHERHOOD 
WHAT? 
| Clothing Drive. 
WHEN? 
Jan. 9, 1956, to Jan. 


13, 1956. 
BY WHOM? 


Officers, members of 
Local 230, UAW, and 


their friends. 
FOR WHOM? 


The oppressed Negro 
people inthe State of. 


Mississippi. 
WHERE? 


Local 230 Hall at 5150 
At 


East Gage. Ave. 


son Ave, entrance. 


To help alleviate the 
economic pressure im- 
posed upon these Ne- 
in Mississippi 
who have dared to defy 
“White Citizens 
Councils.” This “White 
Citizens Councils 
came into being as a 


groes 


the 


the law. 


the law. 


for peacetime purposes. 


A freshman Michigan |‘golden coor’ of which Emma La-| 
Congressman John Dingell also is zarus wrote is now plated with 


calling for the outright repeal ot|tarnished brass.” The realistic and 


American Lehman 


Immigration 


Williams speaking before 500 bill should be passed, he said. 


“30-Hour Work, 


40-Hour Pay’ 
Is One of the Answers Governor 


DETROIT. — This paper thinks, and drag machines enable one man 
Chrysler plant gates,' that Governor Williams had some-' 
Eastern Ave. and Slau- 


* 


thing when he proposed a study,;to turn out more than five did. 
commission to look into the effect! formerly. 


of automation on workers jobs and which automatically receive the box 
how we must use atomic energy’ fill 


Core-making machines 


it, poke vent holes, jolt, 


' squeeze, and draw, enable one man 


The Governor pointed_up in to do the work which took 45 
dramatic fashion how automation is, in ‘1936. 


causing large scale layoffs when 
he tells about a certain foundry; was a major operation, has now 
and engine plant where 10,000 been entirely eliminated in many 
men are now turning out the same, automobile and 
number of auto engine “blocks: foundries. 


Core assembly, which formerly 


tractor 
Assembly 


engine 
machines 


result of the Supreme formerly turned out by 2° 000! tighten bolts to predetermined 
. Court's ruling against; workers., Here is some more: 


Segregation im public! IN foundries, automatic cope, at 1-16 the cost. 


——— 


| strength in2-4 the hand time and 


CIO have given their officers per- 
mission to call a strike vote if they 
need such in order to win speedup | 
beefs now in the negotiations hop-| 
per. A overwhelming majority voted } 
strike action at DeSoto recently. 
Some 19 major beefs by the 
workers organization have been 
presented to Chrysler-Plymouth 
management for settlement—or else. 


Overall what Plymouth manage-| 
ment wants is to get high produc-| 
tion at the new Engine plant on: 


Mound Road through automation 
and less workers. 


An interesting tale is making the, 
rounds at Plymouth and other 
Chrysler plants these days. That is, 
that Chrysler is fast dropping in 
car sales to a precarious low of 14: 
percent of the market. They've ad- 
mitted that they have to get 18 
percent of the market to “do well.” 
Two years ago when they were 
down to 12 percent of the market, 
“Tex” Colbert, president of Chry-' 


sler made a begging plea to the) 
workers to aid the corporation. | 


STATE CIO vice-president 
Pat Greathouse lashed Gov. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton who has pre- 
sented himself as being pro- 
labor but has actually damaged 
labor's: sition. Greathouse 
challenged Sthatton to “show his 
good faith” by securig an inter- 
} retation of the state law which 
would make it possible for work- 
ers to secure the supplemental 
unemployment benefits which 
they have won in contracts with- 
out forfeiting state unemploy- 
mene benefits. 

In his speech to the conven- 
tion, Stengel stressed the plight 
of the Illinois farmers and the 
need for unity between farmers 
and workers. He cited figures to 
show that “as farm incomie goes 
down so do the number of jobs 
in the farm implement plants in 
our state.” | 

The convention decided on 
steps toward closer political rela- 
tions with the farmers, including 
conferences where a common 
stand on issues and candidates 
can be developed, 
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How World Looked 
In January, 1924 


By JOSEPH NORTH have had you think that the 


national anthem had given way 


IF YOU followed the to “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” 
newspapers in those days and by 1924, the editors played 
you could have been for- the cross-word puzzle fad as 
given if you thought the great their bonanza: every day you 
nation of Amcrica had gone woud read about people like 


daffy. As far back as 1921, they Mrs. Mary Zaba, of Chicago, 
played the tri- headlined as a “cross-word puz- 


via of the day zle widow” because her husband 
as though the cei: was so busy finding the right 
national mind MEE _ two-letter word for a printer’s 
had shrunk to Ae eS, MAsuTE, that he couldn't find 
imbecilic size. Eek eee 42 «time to spend with his wile. 

No paper then § ae te : This preoccupation with pil- 
considered it Seema «=6ofle kept pace with a drastic 
dared come san wee =6Sshrinkage in the number of 
deadline timaa im, =, newspapers, which declined 
wvithoet: encoun owe 3) «daily, almost visibly, as though 
columns of | OO defy those who wanted to 
space and appropriate headlines find truth. = 

telling of Emil Coue who could Monopoly sank its fangs in- 
ieash von ta Gemeiae all herd.. 0 the communications industry 
ships by murmuring “Every and the 2,980 newspapers of 
day in every way I am getting 1914 fell to 2,000 by 1926. 

| thie and’ belted this at Cleveland, for example, which 
a time when the post-war de- had three morning newspapers. 


pression had thrown millions 2 Quarter century before, now 
onto the streets had only one; Detroit, Minne- 


: . a lis, ’ . : 
In 1922 stories about mah- “a vonage had lost all 


jong occupied the talents of The chains grew until 55 of 
grown men; in 1923 they would (Continued on Page 8) 
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Minors Wait Out Crisis 
In Jobless Ghost Towns 
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How Chinese Doctors Aid ee nett , 

In Painless Child Birth 
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Teetering on the Precipice with John Foster Dulles — 


World Looks into That ‘Brink’— and Reco 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THREE TIMES, said Secretary of State Dulles, he brought this nation to the brink of war. He said so in a Life maga- 
zine interview that aroused great protestthroughout the land and all over the world. There was nothing unofficial about the 


interview, by James Shepley, Life’s Washington Bureau chief. Squirm though he did at his press conference (Jan. 17) Dulles 


couldn’t get away from the 
ideas and the words of this 
interview. Oh yes, “Duffes said 
he regretted some of the reaction 
to the ‘brink of war’ article in Life 
magazine and said he would not 
have said some things in the exact 


way they were written.” (United [iii 


Press, Jan. 17). 

His regrets, in other words, were 
not the crime, but “the reaction 
to” the crime. If anything that com- 
pounds his guilt, as any police court 


Adlai Demands Ike Repudiate 
Dulles ‘Brink of War’ Policy 


TYPICAL OF the kickback Dulles got here for his “brink 
of war’ statement in Life magazine was the demand of Adlai 


Stevenson that President Eisenhower should repudiate or oust 
Dulles. Stevenson said he hoped, Z 
the “President’s silence is not to be 
construed as approval of the shock- 


ca on Jan. 24 to confer with Eis- 
‘enhower and Dulles. 


judge would testify. 
* 


WHAT Dulles confesses in Life ” 
magazine is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. He says: 

!1.—That if ever we were at the 
brink of war, he Dulles, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, were responsible. 

2.—That as between North and 
Scuth Korea, it was Syngman Rhee 
of South Korea who wanted war. 

3.—That threats of atomic war 


ing views of his Secretary of State.” 


Typical of the reaction abroad 
was the cartoon in the London 
Daily Miror, whose 4,600,000 cir- 
culation makes it the largest daily 
newspaper, in the world. The car- 
toon by artist “Vicky” showed 
Dulles as a sleepwalker, on the 
edge of a cliff. Stuck in his paja- 
mas is a copy of “Death Magazine.” 
In his hand he carries a hydrogen 


In Moscow the Communist Par- 
ty newspaper Pravda said: “The 
peoples’ will for peace cannot be 
ignored.” It also noted that ‘the 
Dulles statement in Life magazine 
had aroused “particularly outrag- 
ed protests in Asian countries; 
which well know from their own 
experience the policies of imperia- 
‘list colonizers.” 

* 


came only from the Eisenhower 
Administration, never from the So- 
viet Union. 

4.—That the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration threatened atomic war in 
Korea, in the Indochina and the 
Quemoy-Matsw crisis. 

o.—That Eisenhower and Dulles 
concealed from their British and 
French allies, this threat to use 
atomic bombs. 

6.—That the Eisehower Adminis- 
traiion lied about its intentions re- 
garding the Chinese offshore t- 
lands. 

Dulles wrapped up his confes- 
sion in a statement defining his for- 
eign policy as follows in the Life 
interview: 

“Some say we were brought to 
the verge of war. Of course we 
were brought to the verge of war. 
The ability to get to the verge 
without getting into the war is the 
necessary art. If you cannot master 
it, you mevitably get into- war. If 
you try to run away from it, if you 
are scared to go to the brink, you 
are lost. We've had to look it 
square in the face—on the question 
of enlarging the Korean war, on 
the question of getting into the In- 
dochina war, on the question of 
Formosa.” 

In the same article Dulles takes 
up the three crisis in which he 
proved he was a real master of 
getting “to the verge of war.” 
KOREA : 

The first crisis broke on June 
18, 1958. It was during the Korea 


truce talks and Dulles was awak-' 


ened at 2 a.m. to learn that some- 
thing had occurred which threat- 
ened to blow up the negotiations. 
Who had created this danger? The 
North Koreans? The Life article 
puts us right: “RHEE’S HIGH- 
HANDED ACTION THREAT- 
ENED WAR.” That was when 
Rhee released (and impressed in his 
armies) thousands of North Korean 
and Chinese prisoners in violation 
of an accord already imitialled at 
the truce talks. Life makes it clear 
who was seeking trouble: 

“It was while the negotiators 
were searching for a back way out 
of this dangerous impasse that 
Syngman Rhee slammed the door 
in their faces by releasing the pris- 
oners. Far from wanting to end 
the war, Rhee wanted to renew it. 


His goal was to reunify all Korea. 


The release of the prisoners, he 
hoped, would force the Commu- 


Life describes how Dulles went to 
Eisenhower in the company of Ad- 


‘selected. . . .” And, as -per prior! 
!agreement between Dulles and Eis- | 
-enhower on the Helena, Dulles says 
‘i Life, “Eisenhower decided on' 
the tactical use of atomic arms 
‘should hostilities be renewed.” 

| Remember, this was supposed to 


‘be a “United Nations police ac- 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

What made this a crisis? Were 
the Chinese intervening in Indo- 
china? Or the Russians? No, Life 
explains that this became a crisis 
tion.” Well the Life interview with! as Dulles and Radford and Eisen- 
Dulles continues: — ‘hower agreed on armed interven- 

“Our allies in the UN command tion, including American ground 
would be informed of these de-| troops, in support of the French 
cisions when and if the time came) colonial troops trying to prevent 
‘to implement them... .” ithe Indochinese from gaining inde- 
INDOCHINA | pendence. 

Dulles and Radford and Eisen- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


| The second crisis came in the| 
-early spring of 1954. On April 4, 


miral Radford, chairman of the: 


| as a means of settling international 


: Similar queries have been put 


- BUT DULLES made one most 
serious miscalculation, according 
ito Pravda: “In our days even in 
Washington the number of peo- 
ple wishing to dance on the brink — 
of the precipice — as Dulles him- 
self puts it—is becoming fewer.” 
Following the Dulles press con- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


bomb and one foot is already.dang- 
ling off the cliff. The caption says: 


“Shhh! Shhh! It’s quite safe. It's 
only Dulles walking to the brink 
again.” | 

IN WASHINGTON, Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex) said of the Dulles statements 
in Life: “It’s a pretty dangerous 
performance for the country. All: 
in all, the article and Mr. Dulles: 
quotes in it were a pitiful per-' 
formance. The brink of anything is: 
too close for me.” | 

In Paris every newspaper from} 
right to left condemned the Dulles, 
statement and said he falsified the! 
facts about the Indochina situation 
in 1954. | 

In London, Labor member of 
Parliament Kenni Zilliacus asked 
Prime Minister Eden if he will 
draw the attention of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
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| Dulles “that the charter of the 


United Nations prohibits the re- 
sort to force or the threat of force: 


; 


disputes.” 


to Eden before he sails for Ameri- DULLES 


Your Money and Your Life 


‘ 


of 


j 
' 
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| The 


‘measures what it is really doing 
‘and intends to do, where it is 
igetting and plans to get the nec- 


essary funds. 


| The Eisenhower Administration 
is trying to use the new 1957 bud- 


iget as an election year instrument. 
‘It makes three main claims: 


ee 


The budget reflects its at- 
tempt “above all” to attain “a just 
and durable peace.” 

2. It is turning from emphasis 
on war to the promotion of pro- 
grams to enhance “human well- 
being and economic growth.” 
| 8. “Every taxpayer in the coun- 


. vo oS oe a 
Major Stress of Ike's Budget Is on Weapons 
IT IT EASY for an Ad:ninistration to state “good” policies in vague generalities. 


test of faith is when the policies must be expressed in specific acts. In a modern Gov- 
ernment, the most complete expression of real actions and intentions is the budget. This 


By Labor Research Association 


~ 

All budgets are for fiscal 
years, which end on June 30. 
That is, the 1957 budget, just 
anneunced, is tor the period 
July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. All 
feferences to dates in this ar- 
, ticle are to fiscal years. 


oe 


the dynamic part of the budget, 
_ it tells the volume of orders to be 
laced with industry, and the 
onger-run direction of spending. 
_ Here are the figures for “new 
obligational authority” for milita 
programs: 1955 actual, $33.7 bil- | 
lion; 1956, estimated, $35.9 bil- 
lion; 1957, requested, $39.7 bil- 
lion. An increase of $6 billion or 
18 percent in two years, speeding 


try benefited” from “the largest 
dollar tax cut in any year in our 
history,” and no further tax cuts 
are needed now. 

| The first two claims are decep- & a | 
\tions: of the public. The third. is ‘Sitcec csulrarakcassessbemiveraaamen 
a distortion. Let’s take them up 


up in the second year. A happy 
budget for the war contractors. 
Withim this general program, the 
major emphasis is on promotién 
of weapons most destructive of 
civilian populations. Spending for 
guided missiles rises from $631 


one by one. 


| EISENHOWER had every op- 
portunity to really) make this a 
peace budget. There was the first 
tator, who wanted war (in 1950 Geneva Conference and its positive 


nists to break off negotiations and 
the war would be resumed.” 

In view of this evidence that it 
was Rhee, the South Korean dic- 


Just as in 1953). How did Dulles' results. There was a pronounced 
react to Rhee’s highhanded action? | world-wide growth in 
By steps to control er even warn! 
Khee? Oh now... 


= picked up his direct phone 
to the White House and found the 
President ready—“The ‘Manchurian 
targets had already been‘ carefully 

a Rr 8 .s Fa) AS 


ting arms spending, which even: 


circles at one’ time. Even after: the! 
Administration “rejected its: own: 


¥ 


aye 54, | - 


i 


e demand | 
‘for agreed disarmament, and at| 


home a growing sentiment for cut- these initiatives, all of these pres-'tion of the “sha 


reached into certain Administration! 


former proposals following their,$41.4 billion in 1956 to $42.4 
essential acceptance by the USSR, 'billion in 1957. Of the total budget 
the President was given two last|64 percent is avowedly for mili- 
minute dramatic .openings to cut|tary purposes, another 18 percent | 
arms spending: the 8% percent cut is continued payment for past wars 
inthe Soviet military budget and ‘and various military itcms are scat- 
the Pope's plea to prohibit atomic ‘tered among other sections. “4 
weapons. The increase ef a billion dol- 

e new budget spurns all of lars in spending reveals but a frac- 
rise projected: 
There are two budgets, one for 


sures for peace. For the first time | 
since the Korean War, the budget|dollar spending, one for the let- 


'million in 1955 to $1,276 million 


in 1957, with contracts of $1,776 


| million to be let in 1957. Spend- 


ing for Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion “operations,” which are main- 
ly production of nuclear weapons, 
rise from $1,039 million in 1955 


nm $1,632 million in 1957. And 


the President assures us, weapons 

production will go up still faster 

because of “reduced unit costs.” 
> - 


calls for an increase‘in the-military|ting of contracts; or “new obligaé 
(“xiatiorial ‘secarity”) ‘outlays+fromt' tional: authority.” ‘The fatter’ is 
yeti aes *) ri 
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Price Culprit — 


who admitted that the spread be- 
tween prices farmers yeceive’ for 
commodities and the prices that 
consumers pay for these commo- 
dities has greatly increased. How- 
ever, Benson blamed this on so- 
called increased labor costs. 

The profit reports of the meat 
packers revealed that the rate of} 
exploitation of packinghouse work- 
ers has in fact mcreased markedly. 

This week, AFL-CIO president 
George Meany accused Benson of 
‘distorting the facts in a “deliber- 


- 
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|Packer Profits Unmask | 


‘CHICAGO. — How come te 


cr 
IVI Plans Dinner 
On FDR's Birthday 

CHICAGO. — Commemorat- 
ing the birthday of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on Mon- 
day evening, Jan .30, the Inde- 
pendent Voters of [Illinois will 
hold their annual “Independents 
Day Dinner.” 

Speakers at the Morrison Hotel 
affair will include Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas of Lllinois, Gov. Orville 
Freeman of Minnesota, ex-Sen. 
Harry P. Cain of Washington. 

. 2g 


Armour profit increase for 1955 was 
this: Jt was made on a lower total 
of sales than the previous year. 


Wilson & Company, which 
pleaded that losses forced the per- 
manent closing of its. Chicago plant, 
revealed a profit rise to $4,571,051. 
Here again the sharp increase in 
profits was in spite of a decrease 
in dollar sales. 

The Meat Trust profit report re- 
called the recent statement of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson 


| ate effort to sow discord between 
the city and farm workers.” He 
added that the average wages in 
the food-processing industry were 
actually “behind the national av- 
erage and below the budget mini- 
mum for maintenance of a family 
in health and decency.” 

Meany demanded that the Con- 
gress undertake a- full-scale inves- 
tigation of “price, profit, wage rate 
and labor cost relationships” of 
commodities on their way from the 
|farmer to the consumer, 
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of the CIO-AFL program within 
the existing union, not with the 
thought of laying the groundwork 
for futile future raids but with the 
view .of seeing these proposals 
adopted and carried out in the in- 
terests of the oil workers. 


All steps were seen as helpful 
(1) that tend to unite the indepen- 
dent unions (2) that develop united 
action of AFL-CIO and indepen- 
dents (3) that will result eventually 
in merging the organized indepen- 
dent oif workers and the AFL- 
CIO. 


Democratic Slate 


Shows Labor's Role 


(Continued from Page 16) {none on the Republican ticket of 
Germano who is also district di- a total of 19 state and eounty of- 
rector of the steel workers union. |1ces to be filled. Recognition was 
is known to reflect the opinions given to Lithuanian, German, Pol- 
of the Democratic Party ma- ish, Swedish and other national 
chine. Cedmane: felled to win |OUR for representation on the 
the support of the rest of CIO ticket, but the single most pop- 
with his proposals. ulous group in Chicago, the Ne- 

The positive stand taken by la- So Paap, see virtuany ignores. 
bor on the Senate race was not The strength of labor's inde- 
reflected in its attitude toward the pendent political action machinery 
rest of the state ticket. The AFL/™de itself felt in the 10th Con- 
had no recommendations to make|8ressional District covering north- 


for state offices, but spokesmen eens and ba) subur ban Chicago. 
for the organization said they M. E. “Curley” Lore, CIO-PAC di- 


* 


THIS year, the Oil, Chemical 
Workers, now AFL-CIO, hopeed 
that the prestige of the merged la- 
bor federation would carry the day 
for them. International president 
|O. A. Knight, in his appearance in 
_Whiting, played heavily on_ this 
theme. However, many of the Whit- 
ing oil workers, who turned out in 
‘large numbers to vote, indicated 
‘some of the reasons why the AFL- 
CIO union failed in its bid. 


| The AFL-CIO union appealed 
to the workers in dozens of leaf- 
lets. They emphasized the power 
of the new federation which would 
back the Oil Workers Union. They 
asked the workers: “Is your pay 
‘check big enough?” and _ talked 


* 

A SECOND factor given for the 
defeat of the AFL-CIO Oil Work- 
ers Union were what seemed to be 
its exaggerated claims. The prom- 
ises seemed like “pie-in-the-sky” to 


The answer was plastered all 
meat packing corporations dis- 
net profit sharply to $10,107,614. 
previous year. 
Here Jan. 28 8 , 
re Jan. any Factors Seen Behin 
| 
of Eugene V. Debs will be marked: 
which is being supported by num- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat) 4,501 to 1,095, the Independent| : 
lion workers of the Independent} rightly explain that the companies 
former Socialist Party candidate for | geaj . , " 
ck , eget Sherali by the OF, Chemi join with the AFL-CIO. ‘Not understanding the true back- 
Members of the Chicago Debs resent 6,000 workers at the Whit- Hong ' ‘agi 
‘arguments, the oil workers who | £0 their independent union hoping 
Railroad Signalmen, chairman; | f 
union has conducted a campaign to} PY deeds rather than by words.” 
Workers; Pat Greathouse, regional | 
: |have to be made within the ranks) 
FMI +h Smith. sneretary of em have organized some quart- 
; Ellswor mith, secretary of) 7 | ; ve . 
ers; tially the same since 1941, except,!).. 4 e overwhelming support of 
27" ‘CIO Oil Workers made a bid to | 
O e ew increase | : | 
There was no CIO wage increase! crancard Oil enaployes expressed 
signed, so it didn't file for an elec- 
‘showing in 55, a 10-cent increase 
State CIO gains. The independents got the 
this was a deliberate policy of the 
body. ; . cat By 
if the oil workers were united in 
much broader role, stressing po- 
was a difficult point for the work- 
that the state body must develop 
FURTHER indicating its posi- 
the Whiting workers. Typical of 
set up a seven-man permanent | \ age increases. these were Knight’s New Year's 


ers’ income is so low and the price 
over the financial pages of the 
closed their annual profit reports. 
'This was more than six times as 
The interesting thing about the 
CHICAGO. — A celebration of 
eo, 0 + | 
here by a dinner on Saturday eve- tin g : or e Is ot e | 
erous Chicago labor leaders. 
e ers several years back. They toldjstrikes because there were more 
Cutters, will be master of cerez} petro] Workers of Ameri 
conten Ors tt ety | Brotherhood of Railway Toabdteenst wee responsible for strikes because 
Président, will be one of the speak-' eq] and Atomic Workers. AFL-CIO 
; ' *. ! ground of New Castle, Kohler and 
Centennial Committee include: | ing Refinery, Standard Oil of In- : : | 
[turned down the AFL-CIO by ai thereby to get just as good wages 
Morris Bialis, Chicago manager of IT WAS cl | I 
‘displace the independent union. It; There are CIO oil workers in this ee 
director of the United Auto Work-| contracts have remained substan-' 
‘er million oil workers and the CIO 
the Cook County CIO Council; ' ye 
of course for wages. And here too, the workers. Workers interested in 
Work Amalgamated Clohting take over the Whiting refinery, but 
orkers. aS | Tae eats 
at all in 4 and the oil workers ip, need for advancing the issues: 
tion. 
: in a year when the auto and steel 
same 10-cents a few months earlier. 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Standard Oil and ether companies 
Greathouse made it clear, 
one big union they could make 
litical action, education, commu- 
ers to see. 
statewide solidarity in strike 
tion, the convention voted a-con- 
o ~s ° . f t} e : . i ° ° 
Civil Rights Committee for the | Mindful of the recent fire at) Message which was printed in the 


-of meat is so high? | 
newspapers last week as the big 
Armour & Company boosted its 
, much as js net earnings for the 
Honor Debs 
the 100th anniversary of the birth | 
ning, Jan. 28, at the Midland Hotel, 
Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-| WHITING, Ind. — By a vote of } | 
the workers that a quarter of a mil-|CIO unions. They did not forth- 
monies, and Norman Thomas, Jnc.. , . es ’ | 
en eens,” xiggats were reported to be planning to/ they refused to grant decent wages. 
ers. in a dispute over the right to rep- | . 
IN SPITE of all these attractive, Westinghouse, the workers stuck 
Jesse Clark of the Brotherhood of diana. | 
For several years now, the CIO! decisive margin, said they “judged and avoid a lot of trouble. 
the International Ladies Garment, ere: in al | d 
‘is estimated that independent! area, at plants like Sinclair. T hkl ee will 
: of the independent oil unions which 
has some 80,000. A year ago, the 
Samuel Smith, Chicago chairman as : 
& the advances have been modest. strengthening and unifying the 
‘was unable to get enough cards 
S h regarded that they made a poor 
0 workers were making more striking 
The AFL-CIO pointed out that 
this is the role of a state labor 
to head off the AFL-CIO and that 
however, that the CIO favors a 
bigger gda@ms. But this apparently 
nity services. Delegates declared 
struggles. : 
stitutional amendment which 
state CIO. It was made clear | \Oil, Chemical and Atomic Union 


that the CIO will seek to in- 
corporate such a body in the 
merged state organization. 
Although the state CIO con- 
vention sessions were routine, 
many of the progressive ad- 
vances were achieved in off-the- 
floor sessions. These reflected a 


ures that a strong union would 
fight for. They emphasized de- 
‘mands for three weeks vacation for 
10-year men and double-time for 
‘overtime, as they have at Socony- 
‘Vacuum. They stressed the demand 
for a better compensation system 
broad coalition effort to curb |and the right to use your own, 
the disproportionate control by rather than the company doctor. 


the Germano group in the state | The called for the return of the 
CIO. 36-hour week, lost by the oil work- 
Germano has been criticized for; — 


his attitude of subservience to the to the executive board. She is the 
Democratic Party machine in Chi- only woman on the 22-member 
cago and his failure to use his poard, each member representing 


crucial position as steel union an affiliated international union. 
leader and as state CIO leader to, 


thorities t d the 30-! ) 
compel authorities to end the THE DELEGATES adopted a 


month mob violence at Trumbull’ T LEG . 
Park Homes. full state legislative program, back- 


The convention was marked by ed the Kohler and Westinghouse 
a much larger turnout of Negro Strikers, lashed the mob violence 
delegates. In addition to the elec- in Trumbull Park Homes and the 
tion of Hayes, further Negro rep-|anti-Negro terror in the South. 
resentation was also achieved by! The only reference to forei 
the election of Hattie Johnson, a|policy in the resolutions was the 
Negro packinghouse union leader, |call for “sane leadership in the 
r— mang foreign policy field so that world 
tensions may be eased and world 
peace may be reassured at the 


; 


) 


In Memory 
of 


Whiting, they stressed safety meas-| 


|News and sent in substance in a 


iletter to the workers, especially 
the wives of Whiting oil workers. 


Knight told the workers: “Your 
wages can be doubled in the next 
five years. You can have medical 
‘and hospital insurance so com? 
|plete that you will never have to 
write a check to a doctor or hos- 
pital. You. can have guarante 
in advance the payment of all costs 


for four years of college for your 
sons and daughters.” 


Much as the workers of Whiting 
would like these things, they were 
‘skeptical and suspicious of these 
seemingly extravagant promises. 
| The independent union wrote: 
“They supposedly can get anythmg 
and everything for us at Whiting. 
But why can't they get these same 
things, or even a portion, for the 
people across the river, whom they 
represent?” In this the mdependent 
union echoed the thoughts of the 
workers themselves, especially we 
are told, the oil workers’ wives. 

* 

A THIRD factor which appar- 
ently influenced the oil workers 
wa sthe fear that AFL-CIO would 


earliest possible date.” 


Harry Schaffner | 
(Died Jan. 13, 1952) 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Schwartzenstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Schaffner 


In Memory 
of our devoted comrade 


JAMES LOVETT 
(Birbilis) 


get them into strike situations. 
These workers, influenced by 
Standard Oil’s paternalistic policies, 
feared that AFL-CIO would mean 
New Castle, Kohler and Westing- 
house episodes in- Whiting. 

The AFL-CIO union tried to ex- 
plain that the IPWA had also been 


ae and. Mrs. Sam. Schaffner _' ‘Cacchione South — 
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involved in a militant strike in 
only: he Democra , 
ymyore (for Sanitary District trustee) and 


would not oppose Richard Stengel 
for senator. The CIO proposed a 
list of three acceptable candidates 
for senator and made recommen- 


. 


rector in that district and editor of 
UAW “Plant Gate News” was 
given official Democratic Party en- 
dorsement for Congress. 


dations for several other offices. 


None of the proposals made in- 
‘cluded recommendations for labor 


lor Negro candidates on either the 


‘state or county ticket.~ And the 
failure to present a a posi- 
‘tion on the issues which should be 
a basis for candidate — selection 
‘contributed to the choice of a 
‘Democratic state ticket without 
‘any commitments on a _ labor-lib- 
‘eral program. 
| Thus, the biggest job for the 
'abor-Negro-liberal coalition __re- 
mains to be done. This was obvi- 
lous when Stengel, the candidate 
chosen by the Democratic Patry 
gave his views on what he con- 
‘siders to be the chief issues. He 
labelled himself a “moderate” and 
called for a “return to a more nor- 
imal system of (federal) govern- 
| ment, restoration of equality be- 
rises industry, labor and agricul- 
Ary 

Unless labor speaks up and. in- 
sists upon a campaign which brings 
its own program before the peo- 


winning important gains in the 
1956 elections. The people’s or- 
ganizations will have to impress on 
Stengel their needs and their pro- 


gram. 

The lack of independent pres- 
sures. on the question of Negro 
oneness resulted in only one 


Negro. on. the Democratic -,ticket 
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ple, the Democrats will take labor} 
for granted and bury the hopes of|the key to changing the course of 


In the 4th Congressional Dis- 
triet, which takes in the steel] mills 
of South Chicago, an important 
primary race is developing in 
which the Democratic machine 
headed by Alderman Emil Pacini, 
will be challenged by Michael 
Hinko, a candidate with Demo- 
cratic Party support in the 9th 
Ward. Indications are that he will 
have considerable labor backing. 


It was becoming increasingly 
clear that the primary race, while 
having few contests, will largely 
determine the character of the pro- 
gram that will be unfolded in the 
general elections. | 

Senator Dirksen, the McCarthy- 
ite Republican running for reelec- 
tion and the demagogic but reac- 
tionary GOP Govemor William. G. 
Stratton are still the odds-on fa- 
vorites to win. This undoubtedly 
gives the Eisenhower Cadillac 
Cabinet the advantage in Illinois 
in 1956, unless a strong movement 
around the key domestic and for- 
eign policy issues is developed. 

The primary period can become 


the campaign in developing labor 
unity in the state leads to inten- 
sive political aetivities in the shops, 
local unions and in the congres- 
‘sional districts and wards. While 
the recently-concluded state CIO 
convention laid the basis for such 
‘activities, it remains for union ac- 
tivints to carry. this approach into 
é | ) 
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Aid Picket Line 
At Westinghouse 


CHICAGO. — For AFL-CIO 
and independent unions in Chi- 
cago, the key strike front this 
week was at 41 and Pulaski 
where the Westinghouse workers 
were picketing here as part of 
nationwide walkout. - 

The appeal of United Electri- 
cal Workers, Local 1105, for aid 
was being answered by many lo- 
cal unions here, according to 
union representative Irving Weir. 


“It has been many years,” he. 


said “since any group of workers 
here have been strengthened by 
such a show of solidarity.” 

The UE represents all of the 
590 striking Westinghouse work- 
ers in Chicago, although the 
strike nationally is being con- 
ducted by both the UE and the 
AFL-CIO International Union 
of Electrical Workers. 

* 

THIS week, the AFL-CIO 
United Auto Workers took one 
day tor mobilizing its members 
on the Westinghouse picket line. 
Weir reported that five auto lo- 
cals sent its members to join the 
line, including the Electromotive 
Local, the Ford Local, the Har- 
vester Tractor Works Local, 
Melrose Park Local and McCor- 
mick Works Local. 

The following day, the AFL- 
CIO United Pasties Work- 
ers swelled the picket line at the 
Westinghouse plant. 

The striking workers were 
voted the full support of the Illi- 
nois ClO Industrial Union Coun- 


here, 


cil at its convention in the Mor- 
rison Hotel last weekend. 


- An appeal to all CIO unions 
to join the Westinghouse picket 
line was voiced by state CIO 
vice-president Pat Greathouse, 
who is the regional director of 
the UAW. 

In support of the strike, the 
Chicago Federation of Labor 
this week sent a wire to the 
Westinghouse Company demand- 
ing that they negotiate an agree- 
ment. A number of affiliated lo- 
cals have also gone on record 
with supporiing action and have 
called for a boycott of Westing- 
house products. 

* 

WEIR said that the local has 
its biggest picket line early 
every Monday -morning = and 
urged workers from other shops 
to join with them. OF the 350 
workers in the plant, 60 are Ne- 
gro workers. There are also 48 
women workers on strike. 

Main issues center around the 
fight to raise the wage level in 
the face of the company’s wage- 
chiselling practices, retiming of 
day work and piece-work. 


“We know that in order to win 
agaigst these giants of industry, 
all workers must fight together,” 
said a UE appeal to the unions 
“Today, both the UE and 
the IUE are putting up that 
fight. We are calling upon all 
workers to give their all-out sup- 
port to the Westinghouse strike.” 


Seek to Push Sub 


Pace to 110 a Week 


CHIGAGO.—That memorable 
32nd anniversary of The Worker 
atfair last Saturday was warm- 
ed by the forward-looking, ex- 
pansive and encouraging “spirit 
of 56.” 

This is undoubtedly the year 
of the great upward turn in 
W orker circulation —and_ the 
papers supporters in four com- 
munities of our city have been 
keen enough to recognize the 
new Opportunities and tg take 
advantage of them. 

By last Saturday, Illinois was 
at the 22 percent mark in the 
1956 drive for 1,250 Worker 
subs. And the reason that the 
figure was not much higher was 
shown in the sharp difference 
between the standings of the 
front-running communities and 
those communities and_ shops 
where the drive has still not 
really begun. 

This week marked the ad- 
vance of Hyde Park to a posi- 
tion’ among the leaders, hitting 
38 percent of the quota by last 
Saturday night. Three others 
went far over the 30 percent 
target set for that Worker birth- 
day party night: Central West 
with 52 percent; Southwest with 
45 percent; Lawndale with 41 
percent. 

The birthday affair, with the 
talks by George Morris and by 
Claude Lightfoot, with the 


“.ome talent” entertainment, 
with the rich spirit of loyalty 
for the paper—these are ex- 
pected to help engender the 
necessary push for this next 
crucial period of the drive, 
By the next target date, at 
the end of February, the goal 
will be 75 percent of quotas, In 


forder to fulfill such a plan, the 


Illinois Worker subs will now 
have to begin coming in at the 


rate of 110 each week. That is | 


more than have come in any 
week of the drive so far. 
Many rich experiences have 


been —. One old-time 


Worker builder in the Central 
West area recalled the name of 
a man he had not seen for over 
20 years. When he and a com- 
panion went to pay him a visit, 
this man recalled how during 
the depression years, this Work- 
er builder had helped him secure 
relief. Of course he subscribed. 
Through reaching old and 
new contacts, Illinois readers 
and press builders have the Op- 
portunity of making a glorious 
record this year. In his wire to 
the birthday affair, John Gates, 
editor of the Daily Worker, said 
he was bens apa on you to 
come throu in the circulation 
ney, a 
It is hoped that Gates can be 
here to celebrate with us the 
victory of Illinois in 1956 drive. 


Strengthen State Cl 
For Election, Merger — 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO. — In its biggest 
convention of all time, the IIli- 
nois CIO rolled up a weekend 
record of some of the first ma- 


jor progressive advances in al- 
most a decade. 


The 1,053 delegates did the 


- following: 


1. Revamped the executive 
board so that union representa- 
tion is broader and a majority 
seems clearly lined up on- the 
progressive ,side of such issues 
as normally come before the 


board. 


2. Created a second vice-pres- 
idency and_ elected United 
Packinghouse Workers District 
Director Charles Hayes as the 
first Negro to become a top of- 
ficer. 

3. Shifted some of the main 
posts and responsibilities out of 
the hands of Steelworkers Dis- 
trict Director Joseph Germano 
—including the statewide legis- 
lative and political action setup. 
The directorship of the latter 
was taken from -Germanos 
brother-in-law, John Alesia, and 
turned over to Pat Creathouse, 


UAW vice-president and _ state: 


CIO council vice-president. 

4..Took a strong positive 
stand toward a merger with the 
Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor but made it clear that “such 
a merger must reflect and guar- 
antee the continuation of the 
basic programs which have 
given life, meaning, sustenance 
and growth to the CIO in the 
state of Illinois.” 

x 

THE MERGER outlook en- 
Visions a joint convention of the 
state AFL and CIO by October. 
Leaders emphasized that this 
will enable the joint organiza- 
tion to enter the crucial final 
month of the 1956 election cam- 
paign as one. At the same time, 
the political action resolution 
stressed the need for the closest 
political and legislative work be- 
tween the two state federation 


~ jican 


in the period even ‘prior to the 
merger, 

_Eugene Moats, UAW-CIO re- 

director, pleaded for 
unity in action, to make the 
merger a living, active, every- 
day force.” 

Progress toward the merger 
was signalized in the appear- 
ance of the two top ISFL offi- 
cers, Reuben Soderstrom and 


Stanley Johnson, as convention 
speakers. However, their 
speeches also served to under- 
score differences between the 
two federations. 

The state AFL has tradition- 
ally ‘confined itself solely 
to lobbying in Springfield, and 
to some exterit in Washington. 
Johnson told the convention that 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Dirksen Is No. 1 
Target of Illinois CO 


CHICAGO.-—The State CIO 
is ready to join in defeating the 
man they call “the wizard of 
ooze,’ the syrupy-voiced Repub- 
Senator of Illinois; Sen. 
Everett M. Dirksen. 

Delegates to the state CIO 
convention last weekend booed 
Dirksen when a_ speaker de- 
scribed him as “a representative 
of the Chicago Tribune, who has 
never voted right, even by imis- 
take.” 

The delegates gave a warm 
reception to Dirksen’s Demo- 
cratic opponent, Richard Sten- 


gel, whom labor had a consid-. 


erable voice in choosing. Al- 
though Stengel made a _ gen- 
eralized kind of speech, the con- 
vention gave him a full endorse- 
ment, based largely on his pro- 
labor record as the state repre- 
sentative. from the Quad-Cities 
area, 
: * 

THE convention took some 
steps toward strengthening the 
CIO’s political preparedness for 
1956. | 

One projected plan called for 
efforts to “integrate the family 
voters into the political action 
program through the continu- 


f 
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AUTO UNION SHOWS BIGGEST GAIN IN 
DELEGATE STRENGTH AT CIO CONVENTION 


CHICAGO. — Delegate strength, 


which proved: decisive in 


bringing about some of the progressive changes in the 1956 II- 


linois CIO convention, 
convention. 


had shifted considerably since the 1955 


The total voting delegates this year were 1,053, as against 


660 last year. 


he main sources of the 393 increase were as fol- 


lows: the steel union increased its delegates by 110, making a total 
ot 447; the auto union increased by 226, to a total of 333; pack- 
ing increase by 24 delegates, to a total of 61. 

The only major union which decreased its representation was 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which had a total of 36 dele- 


gates this year. 


Four international unions were represented for the first time, 
the oilworkers, maritime, shoe and transport service. For the first 
time also, the bulk of Harvester, locals were represented, making 
up a large part of the United Auto Workers delegation. These lo- 
cals, formerly in the independent United Electrical Workers (UE) 


_tecently merged with the UAW. 


ance of family participation 
training conferences and. the 
establishment and _ encourage- 
ment of women’s activities in 
political action.” 

John Alesia, the outgoing 
state legislative director, an- 
nounced that women unionists 
will be called together in April, 
at two political action con- 
ferences, one in Chicago and 
the other in Springfield. 

Jack Kroll, a director of the 
AFL-CIO new Committee on 
Political Education, announced 
that by the end of this month, 
all AFL and CIO locals in this 
state will have large quantities 
of 1956 election material, in- 
cluding voting records of con- 
gressmen., 


In the state elections, the CIO 
delegates indicated that their 
main effort would be centered 
on the governorship and on the 
state House of Representatives, 

: * 

STATE CIO vice-president 
Pat Greathouse lashed Gov. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton .who has pre- 
sented himself as being pro- 
labor but has actually damaged 
labor's sition. Greathouse 
challenged Stratton to “show his 
good faith” by securig an inter- 
;retation of the state law which 
would make it possible for work- 
ers to secure the supplemental 
unemplovment benefits which 
they have won in contracts with- 
out forfeiting state unemploy- 
mene benefits. 


In his speech to the conven- 
tion, Stengel stressed the plight 
of the Illinois farmers and the 
need for unity between’ farmers 
and workers. He cited figures to 
show that “as farm income goes 
down so do the number of jobs 
in the farm implement plants ina 
our state.” 

The convention decided on 
steps toward closer political rela- 
tions with the farmers, including 
conferences: where a common 
stand on issues and candidates 


can be developed. 


Minois Democratic Slate 
Shows Labor Influence 


By WILLIAM SENNETT 
CHICAGO.—Scott W. Lucas, 
former Illinois U. S._ Senator, 
says he can’t understand why 
labor and liberal groups fought 
to keep him from getting the 
Democratic Party nomination in 
the 1956 Senate contest. Lucas 


. declared, “. . , I did so much for 


labor in my 16 years in Con- 


But labor leaders who ap- 
peared before the Democratic 
slatemakers last week apparent- 
] didn't think too much of © 
‘Lucas’ efforts’ on ‘behalf © of 
working ‘people, especially his 


maneuvering to put over the 
Taft-Hartley law, 

The sition taken by the 
AFL and CIO and joined in by 
the Independent Voters of II- 
linois (ADA) was the major fac- 


tor which led the Democratic 


slatemakers to sidetrack Lucas 
and to slate State Representative 
Richard J. Stengel of Rock Is- 
land. + 

Labor's intervention in the 
Democratic Party to assert its 
position on certain candidates is 
an important step forward for 


independent ditteren action in 
ferences of opin- - 


Illinois. But 


ion among labor leaders were 
expressed “behind the scenes 
which threatened to prevent 
even this limited independent 
expression of labor. 

Some union leaders let the 
Democratic - Party - decide the 
matter of candidates. In an at- 
tempt to halt the pressure for 
dumping Lucas, Joseph Ger- 
mano, state president of the 
CIO, even attempted to get the 
organization to propose Lucas 
for Senator and another Demo- 
cratic Party hack, County Clerk 
Edward Barrett for governor. 
' - (Continued. on Page 15) - 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


IF YOU followed the 
newspapers in those days 
you could have been for- 
given if you thought the great 
nation of America had gone 
daffy. As tar back as 1921, they 
plaved the tri- 
via of the dav 
as though the 
national mind 

had shrunk to 
imbecilic size. 
No paper then 
considered _ it 
dared come to Ea 
deadline time 
without several 
columns of 
space and appropriate headlines 
telling of Emil Coue who could 
teach you to overcome all hard- 
ships by murmurring “Every 


have had you think that the 
national anthem had given way 
to “Yes, We Have No Bananas;” 
and by 1924, the editors played 
the cross-word puzzle fad as 
their bonanza: every day you 
woud read about people like 
Mrs. Mary Zaba, of Chicago, 
headlined as a “cross-word puz- 
zle widow’ because her husband 
was so busy finding the right 
two-letter word for a printer’s 
measure, that he couldn't find 
time to spend with his wife. 

This preoccupation with pif- 
fle kept pace with a drastic 
shrinkage in the number of 
newspapers, which declined 
daily, almost visibly, as though 
to defy those who wanted to 
find truth. 

Monopoly sank its fangs in- 
to the communications industry 
and the 2,580 newspapers of 
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day in every way I am getting 
better 
a time when the post-war de- 
pression had thrown millions 
onto the stre®ts. 


and better’—and this at 


1914 fell to 2,000 by 1926. 
Cleveland, for example, which 


had. three morning newspapers 


a quarter century before, now 
had only one; Detroit, Minne- 


apolis, St. Louis had lost all 

but one apiece. 

The chains grew until 55 of 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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World Looks into That ‘Brink’—and Recoils 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THREE TIMES, said Secretary of State Dulles, he brought this nation to the brink of war. He said so in a Life maga- 
zine interview that aroused gre2z protest throughout the land and all over the world. There was nothing unofficial about the 
interview, by James Shepley, Lite’s Washington Bureau chief. Squirm though he did at his press conference (Jan. 17) Dulles 


couldn't get away from the 
ideas and the words of this 
interview. Oh yes, “Dulles said 
he regretted some of the reaction 
to the ‘brink of war’ article in Life 
magazine and said he would not 
have said some things in the exact 
way they were written.” (United 
Press, Jan. 17). 

His regrets, in other words, were 
not the crime, but “the reaction 
to” the crime. If anything that com- 
pounds his guilt, as any police court 
judge would testify. 

* 


WHAT Dulles confesses in Life 
magazine is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. He says: 

1—That if ever we were at the 
brink of war, he Dulles, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, were responsible. 

2.—That as between’Nerth and 
Scuth Korea, it was Syngman Rhee 
of South Korea who wanted war. 

3.—That threats of atomic war 
came only from the Eisenhower 
Administration, never from the So- 
viet Union. . 

4.—That the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration threatened atomic war in 
Korea, in the Indochina and the 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis. 

5.—That Eisenhower and Dulles 
concealed from their British and 
French allies, this threat to use 
atomic bombs. 

6.—That the Eisehower Adminis- 
tration lied about its intentions re- 
garding the Chinese offshore is- 
lands. 

Dulles wrapped up his confes- 
sion in a statement defining his for- 
eign policy as follows in the Life 
interview: | 

“Some say we were brought to! 
the verge of war. Of course we 
were brought to the verge of war. 
The ability to get to the verge 
without getting into the war is the 
necessary art. If you cannot master | 
it, you inevitably get into war. If 
you try to run away from it, if you 
are scared to go to the brink, you 
are lost. We've had to loek it 
square in the face—on the question 
of enlarging the Korean war, on| 
the question of getting into the In-, 
dochina war, on the question of 
Formosa,” | | 

In the same article Dulles takes 
up the three crisis in which he 
proved he was a real master of. 
getting “to the verge of war.” | 
KOREA | 

The first crisis broke on June’ 
18, 1953. It was during the Korea, 
truce talks and Dulles was awak- 


' 


ened at 2 a.m. to learn that some- 
thing had occurred which threat-' 
ened to blow up the negotiations. | 
Who had created this danger? The. 


North Koreans? The Life article 


; 
, 
; 


n Life, “Eisenhower decided on 
the tactical use of atomic arms 
should hostilities be: renewed.” 
Remember, this was supposed to 
be a “United Nations police ac- 


Dulles continues: 
“Our allies in the UN command 


2? 


to implement them... . 
INDOCHINA 

The second crisis came in the 
early spring of 1954. On April 4, 


‘selected. . . .” And, as per prior| Life describes how Dulles went to 
| agreement between Dulles and Eis-| Eisenhower in the company of Ad- 
-enhower-on the Helena, Dulles says miral Radford, chairman of ‘the, 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


the Chinese intervenin 


pendence. 


| Dulles and Radford and Eisen- 


| (Continued on Page 13) 


What made this a crisis? Were 
in Indo-| 
china? Or the Russians? No, Life 
explains that this became a crisis 
tion.” Well the Life interview with as Dulles and Radford and Ejisen- 
‘hower agreed on armed interven- 
tion, including American ground 
would be informed of these de- troops, in support of the French 
cisions when and if the time came) colonial troops trying to prevent 
the Indochinese from gaining inde- 


Adlai Demands Ike Repudiate 
Dulles ‘Brink of War’ Policy 


TYPICAL OF the kickback Dulles got here for his “brink 


of war’ statement in Life magazine was the demand of Adlai 


Stevenson that President Eisenhower should repudiate or oust 
Dulles. Stevenson said he hoped|( | 
the “President’s silence is not to be 
construed as approval of the shock-| enhower and _ Dulles. 
ing views of his Secretary of State.”| In Moscow the Communist Par- 
Typical of the reaction abroad | 'Y newspaper Pravda said: “The 
was the cartoon in the London| Peoples will for peace cannot be 
Daily Miror, whose 4,600,000 cir-|ignored.” It also noted that the 
culation makes ‘it the largest daily P ulles statement in Life magazine 
newspaper in the world. The car-| bad aroused “particularly outrag- 
toon by artist “Vicky” shivered: © protests in Asian — countries, 
Dulles as a sleepwalker, on the which well know from their own 
edge of a cliff. Stuck in his paja-|€*Perience the policies of imperia- 
mas is a copy of “Death Magazine.” list colonizers. 
In his hand he carries a hydrogen 
bomb and one foot is already dang-} 
ling off the cliff. The caption says:| 


“Shhh! Shhh! It’s quite safe. It’s 
only Dulles walking to the brink 
again.” | 

IN WASHINGTON, Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex) said of the Dulles statements 
in Life: “It’s a pretty dangerous 
performance for the country. All 
in all, the article and Mr. Dulles’ 
quotes in it were a pitiful per- 
formance. The brink of anything is 
too close for me.” | 

In Paris every newspaper from’ 
right to left condemned the Dulles 
statement and said he falsified the 
facts about the Indochina situation 
in 1954. : 

In London, Labor member of 
Parliament Kenni Zilliacus adked 
Prime Minister Eden if he will 
draw the attention of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles “that the charter of the 
United Nations prohibits the re- 
sort to force or the threat of force 
as a means of settling international 
disputes. ” 

Similar queries have been put 
to Eden before he sails for Ameri- 


ca on Jan. 24 to confer with Eis- 


* 

BUT DULLES made one most 
serious miscalculation, according 
to Pravda: “In our days even in’ 
Washington the number of peo- 
ple wishing to dance on the brink 
of the precipice — as Dullés him- 
self puts it—is becoming fewer.” . 

Following the Dulles press con- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Your Money and Your Life 


By Labor Research Association 


Major Stress of Ike’s Budget Is on Weapons 


‘JT IT EASY for an Administration to state “good” policies in vague generalities. ~ 
hen the policies must be expressed in specific acts. In a modern Gov- 
ernment, the most complete expression of real actions and intentions is the budget. This 


The test of faith is w 


measures what it is really doing 
and intends to do, where it is 
getting and plans to get the nec- 
essary funds. 


puts us right: “RHEE’S HIGH-! 
HANDED ACTION THREAT-) 
ENED WAR.” That was when! 
Rhee released (and impressed in his 
armies) thousands of North Korean 
and Chinese prisoners in violation 
of an accord already imitialled at 
the truce talks. Life makes it clear 
who was seeking trouble: 

“It was while the negotiators 
‘were searching for a back way out. 
of this dangerous impasse that 
Syngman Rhee slammed the door 
in their faces by releasing the pris-. 
oners. Far from wanting to end 
the war, Rhee wanted to renew it. 


| 
} 


i 


| 


The Eisenhower Administration 
is trying to use the new 1957 bud- 
get as an election year instrument. 
It makes three main claims: 


1. The budget reflects its at- 
tempt “above all” to attain “a j 
and durable peace.” 

2. It is turning from emphasis 
on war to the promotion of pro- 
grams to enhance “human well- 
being and economic growth.” 

3. “Every taxpayer in the coun- 


try benefited” from “the largest 
dollar tax cut in any year in our 
history,” and no further tax cuts 


are needed now. 
The first two claims are decep- 


ust 


‘ 
All budgets are for fiscal 


years, which end on June 30. 
That is, the 1957 budget, just 
announced, is tor the périod 
July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. All 
feferences to dates in this ar- 
ticle are to fiscal years. 


v..’ ciel 


the dynamic part of the budget, 
it tells the volume of orders to be 
placed with industry, and the 
longer-run direction of spending. — 


Here are the figures for “new 
obligational authority” for milita 
programs: 1955 actual, $33.7 bil- 
lion; 1956, estimated, $35.9 bil- 
lion; 1957, requested, $39.7 bil- 
lion. An increase of $6 billion or 
18 percent in two years, speeding 


pe he 


up in the second year. A happy 
budget for the war contractors. 
Within this general program, the 
majer emphasis is on promotion 
of weapons most destructive of 


His goal was to reunify all Morea.!,-.¢ of the public. The third is 


The release of the priso 7 sou Cuumbeny-eenaar ar ane civilian populations. Spending for 
oners, he 


ta! malt 
. ; i 
ae 


i 
’ 


hoped, would force the Commu-| 


a distortion. Let’s take them up: 


guided missiles rises from $631 


one by one. 


former proposals following their 


$41.4 billion in 1956 to $42.4) 


million in 1955 to $1,276 million 


nists to break off negotiations and | 


| t:in 1957, with contracts of $1,776 


the war would be resumed.” | 

In view of this evidence that it 
was Rhee, the South Korean dic- 
tator, who wanted war (in 1950 
just as in 1953). How did Dulles 
react to Rhee’s highhanded action? 
Ey steps to control or even warn 
Rhee? Oh no.... 

Dulles picked up his direct phone | 
to the White House and found the 
President ready—“The Manchurian 
targets ‘had already been: carefully: 


“y™. Bae a® S iv 
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; 
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essential acceptance by the USSR, 
‘the President was given two last 


* 
EISENHOWER had every. op- 
portunity to really make this a!minute dramatic openings to cut 
peace budget. There was the first|arms spending: the 8% percent cut 


Geneva Conference and its positive 
results. There was a pronounced 
world-wide growth in the demand 
for agreed disarmament, and at 
home a growing sentiment for cut-/|these initiatives, all of these pres- 
ting arms spending,: which even'sures for peace. For the first time 
reached into certain Administration|since the Korean War, the budget 
circles at one. time. Even aftef the|calls for an increase in the: military 
Administration! rejected its <o wn‘ (‘national security’) outlays—from 
Pe oreeeaheg » Var: 4 aduk satew. Merad iid] ip a 


“aa, & sly 


inthe Soviet military budget and 
ithe Pope’s plea to prohibit atomic 
weapons. 


- i : 


| 


The new budget spurns all of Jars in spending reveals but a frac- 


' 


| 


1 €GG 4 


billion in 1957. Of the total budge 
64 percent is avowedly for mili- 
tary purposes, another 18 percent 
is continued payment for past wars 
and various military items are scat- 
tered among other sections. 


The increase of a billion dol- 


tion of the sharp rise projected. 
There are two budgets, one for 
dollar: spending, ‘one for the let- 
ting of contracts, or “new obliga- 
tional .authority.” ‘The clatter’ is 


€ Meh. ccieddhery 


{ia '% is 


|million to be let in 1957. Spend- 
ing for Atomic Energy Commis- 
‘sion “operations,” which are main- 
‘ly production of nuclear weapons, 
rise from $1,039 million in 1955 
‘to $1,632 million in 1957. And 
\the President assures us, weapons 
| production will go up still faster 
because of “reduced unit costs.” 
* 


IN THE FIELD of “foreign | 
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N. Y. Post Opposes VA Taking 


Pensions from Wellman, Thompson | 


By NAT GANLEY speak up in protest. They latch on 
The UAW at its 15th convention| to the Kutcher case, but not Well- 


last March denounced Brownell’s man and Thompson, although all 
Department of Justice for seeking| three pensions were revoked under 
“to make a record of anti-Commu-)the same law. Says the N. Y. Times 
nism at the expense of the Bill of! editorially: ) 
Rights.” The eVterans Administra-} “In the pension case, it- seems 
tion plays the same un-American|to us that Mr. Kutcher is clearly 
game without even the pretense of entitled to compensation for his 
court actions and “due process of; wartime injuries. The present at- 
law.” |tempt of the VA to deprive him of 
The VA which equates “treason”| these rights, even though it is act- 
with minority political beliefs shut} ing under a 1943 law, can be view-| not for what they do.” | 
off the disability pensions of three) ed as little less than retaliation for) The UAW position is that “all 
ex-GIs: James Kutcher, who lost extremist political views. That is| persons” are entitled to protection 
his two legs in a motor explosion) not the kind of action that sits well! of the Bill of Rights. All persons 
while serving with the Third Di-| in a free democracy.” includes Communists. President 
yision in Italy, Robert Thompson,|' The N. Y: Post has gone beyond! Reuther appearing in federal court 
a Distinguished Service Cross win-| the Times in adopting a more con-! in answer to Brownell’s political ac- 
ner for “extraordinary valor” in the sistent defense of American democ-'tion indictment of the union put 
Pacjfie, and Saul Wellman, a para- racy i nthese cases. The Post edi-'! the UAW position as follows: 
trooper wounded at Bastogae. Kut-| torial declared: “Any action which threatens the 
cher is a member of the Socialist} “We would oppose what the VA' right of any group or citizen to ex- 
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__ BRAZEN. At a recent meeting of investment bankers with ~ 
high Ford Co. officials, after a two-hour questioning of Ford brass 
by the bankers, Ernest Breech, GM’”s speedup expert who now 
pr for Ford said the most “important” question had not been 

Breech said, “That’s will Ike run?” Then he added, “I’m not 
going to answer that.” What a plug that was. 


a 

MAYORALITY. Detroit’s mayorality race may be on its way 

by the time you read this. That is a number of starters may have 

announced themselves if the newspaper strike ‘is over. That’s all 

that is holding up an official announcement by Cobo who is run- 

-nigg for Governor on the GOP ticket. For Mayor to replace him, 
candidates are Louis Miriani, the Casper Milktoast of City. Hall: 

Ed Connor, professional “Iriskman” and Charles Edgecombe, 

County Auditor, former president of Motor Products. Local back 

in the thirties. Cobo likes Edgecombe, as do the Building Trades 


re Teamsters who will run the new merged? Wayne County AFL- 


Po 


victed under the thought-control 
provisions of the Smith Act. But 
the ‘UAW, at its 14th convention 
in ‘53 said that laws such as the 
Smith Act “chop at the roots of our 
traditional liberties under the pre-| 
text of safeguarding national se- 
curity.” At its 15th convention last 
March the UAW Resolutions Com- 
‘mittee unanimously declared: 
“Under the Smith Act individuals 
are prosecuted for what they say, 


2 x 
MERGER. On Jan. 28 the County organization of the AFL 
will be “united.” Hoffa’s Teamsters, the Building Trades, Musicians, 
Hotel-Restaurant, DSR union, w#!l come. into the Federation, 152.- 
000 strong as compared with the former Martel faction, now run 


Workers Party (Trotskyite). Thomp- 
son and Wellman are Communist 
Party leaders. They were dis- 


has done if Kutcher were a Com- 


press his point of view in the free 
smunist or any other form of pro- 


‘market place of ideas, threatens 


Russian man. We oppose what it, 


the very foundation of our demo-| 


by James Gibson that has 50,000 members. 


They will take their seats in the Central Labor Body in Feb- 
ruary and election of officers will be in March. Hoffa’s man, Andy 


McFarlane of the Building Trades Council will be elected presi- 
dent of the Wayne County AFL beating Gibson. 
The merger with the ‘Wayne County CIO Council will take 


place some time in August after the State AFL-CIO merger in 
Grand Rapids in June. 


charged from the army with100 has done to Communists like Rob-| cratic ideals and puts in jeopardy 
percent disabilities. ‘ert Thompson and Saul Wellman our basic civil liberties.” 

Under public exposure the VA’ who, no matter how we loath their) While the UAW speaks up -in 
was quickly forced to reverse it-| present politics, earned their dis-| principle fo rthe Bill of Rights for 
self and restore Kutcher’s pension,| ability pensions serving in the all; including Communists, it has 
pending a hearing and a final de-| United States Army.” inot yet spoken up on the specific 
termination of his case. The} Murray Kempton, N. Y. Post! cases where the Bill of Rights is} 
Thompson-Wellman pensions re-! columnist, has been urging the cancelled out for Communists. In 
main cut off with their cases al- American Veterans Committee to! past years the labor movement 
ready many months old. take up the case of these thre ex-' never hesitated to defend frame-up 

* GIs. So far the AVC has protested victims, such as “Big’ Bill” Hay- 
FANTASTIC as it may sound, the VA plan to deprive Kutcher of! wood, Tom Mooney, Sacco and 
it’s still’ a fact that the VA in these his pension. | Vanzetti, just because they were 


cases, using its unilateral phony : 'Wobblies, Socialists or Anarchists. | 
interpretation of a 1943 law, has| IT WOULD be consistent with} In the case of the three ex-GIs 
arbitrarily usurped into its own the principles of its own convention! wounded fighting for their coun- 
hands the judicial and legislative! mandates for the UAW to speak’ try and against fascism, the UAW 
powers of government. It’s actions up in these cases as well. The VA’! now has the opportunity to revive 
are so raw that even the sedate Big! pretext used against Thompson and this great democratie tradition of 


Business New York Times has to Wellman was that they were con-'the American labor movement. 


A Letter to Editor from Wellman (Move to Aid 
ona Negro Rights 


The following letter, regarding denial of 
DETROIT. — We reeeived a’ 


veteran's pension payments to Robert 
» 4 . e 
Wellman’s Smith Act conviction is not leaflet from a UAW loc al i Cali- 


Thompson of New York and Saul Weil- 
man of Detroit, was sent te H. V. Higley, 

a settled matter. He is currently appeal-' fornia, 230, which we think con- 
Can ling te hte United States Supreme Court. | : 


Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 
Mr. H. V. Higley 
{ . e 
Their conviction under the thought con-|t2ins one of the most excellent ideas 
It is a sign ef sanity and reason re-) j f P 3 A . 7 
turning in the administration of veterans ‘ol provisions of the Smith Act had not/ior sti engthening, Negro - white 


‘Administrator of Veterans 
affairs when the pension rights of James the remotest relation te “rendering as- {oe : ee yf 
Kutcher are restored. isistance te an enemy of the U.S.” gr Unity, unity of the workers with the 


In the “interests of fair play and oe Sos roe — rae ag aN gg 20 battling Negro people of the South 
’9 | Department o ustice & rneys an . . B . . 
desire to prevent hardships’’ your agency in their fight for freedom. 


should follow this up by immediately ne, | 2gente would have produced it at the , 
Here is the leaflet just as we got 


. 

McCREEDY. Herb McCreedy, well known CIO Regional 
Director, now AFL-CIO Regional Director had a slight heart at- 
tack. This postponed the first merger meeting of the 20-member 
AFL-CIO committee set for Jan. 10. | 


* 

OFFICE. The new Michigan regional offices of AFL-CIO 
will be on the sixth floor of the Detroit Labor Temple, 82 West 
Montcalm at Park. Telephone WOodward 2-4984. The auto work- 
ers who remember Homer Martin and the factional fight will jump 
when they see who will be one of the staff members, none other 
than “Pat” McCartney, Martin’s goon squad leader. The: Plymouth 
Local 51, UAW, will not relish McCartney’s “leadership” again. 

x 

CHEAP. The Detroit News printed cards, gave them to their 
newsboys to give to customers at Xmas time that asked for a pres- 
ent for the boys. Phew, how cheap can you get. 

+ | 

SCABBY. For you stay up laters, “Tonight” the program of 
one Steve Allen should get loud raspberries from all working peo- 
ple. Allen is now promoting a scab hotel in Florida, the Saxony, 
which is one of the hotels in the lead fighting to break the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes Union. He is running his show from 


there are plugging the joint at the same time. Write him a letter 
c/o NBC, N.Y. Ask him what kind ef “labor” man he is? 


¥ 

INFORMER. How can honest trade unionists bear to be in 
the same building with this Ken Eckert, UAW rep who stooled 
at the Dec. 22 trial in Denver ef Maurice Travis, Mine, Mill, 
Smelter Union organizer. Travis was framed on a Taft-Hartley 
deal. Eckert performed like a trained seal for the Department of 
Justice, he is. This is the same Department of Justice that is fram- 
ing the UAW also on a Taft-Hartley deal in a Detroit courtroom. 
Just as he is stooling on Mine-Mill whom he formerly worked for 
as a organizer, this fink will do anything to make a buck, do the 
same against the UAW some day. Gosser ought to fumigate his 
office every time Eckert enters and leaves it. 


x 
CHICAGO. The contest to replace Pat Greathouse as regional 
UAW director in Chicago seems to be “cooling.” Many say now it 
will be Jack Conway, Reuhter Administrative assistant who will 
cop the post. Greathouse took Jack Livingstone’s place as UAW 
veep when Livingstone became AFL-CIO Organizational Director. 


* 

GM’s BOYS. Art Sommerfield, formerly GOP National Com- 
mitteeman from Michigan, largest Chevrolet dealer “in the world” 
and U.S. Postmaster General, is now telling letter carriers to help 
sell the Eisenhower Administration. GOP Senator Martin takes 
the ball another several yards and tells the mainmen to “report 
subversives on their routes.” 


and advocate’ a proscribed doctrine at 
seme future unknown time. Convictions 
under the Smith Act were described by 
Supreme Ceurt Justices Black and Doug- 
las as a “prior censorship of speech.’’ 
Certainly the Veterans Administration 
was never set up for thought control or 


Affairs prior censorship of speech. In addition, 


Veterans Administration 
Washington 25, D.C. 


instating the monthly compensation cheeks | 1a gn bongs , oni nee 

to Robert Thompson and Saul Wellman.|P'*¢¢. *0u are inv ° y 

Their pensions (granted for service-con-| "nize ae ak [as Shatb-naee soe 

Teed ote for tte ere eg een wey in| ord of Mr. Wellman’s trial. If anything, GIVE! 

that some Veterans Administration offi-|the record will show that they “rendered 

cials tried te deny James Kutcher a. oe te aoe Pergo — TO INSURE BROTHERHOOD 
| un n s . 

a ee — + iene 00ng ~socecl Sewoegeet elt both were seriously | WHAT? 

Law No. 144 is as false against Thomp- a a tna 100 hoger eed 

son and Wellman as it was against Kut-| WoO" ed and gran per WHEN? 


- page record of Mr. 


it: 


| Clothing Drive. 
cher. In these cases, the V.A. has falsely | bility compensation. | 

equated ideas and speech with ‘‘subversive| The reputation of an important agency 
activity” and “aiding an enemy of the\ef government—the Veterans Administra- 
U.S.” New the V.A. eoncedes they hadjtion set up to handle and dispense as- 
insufficient evidence in the Kutcher case.' sistance to veterans—is most seriously 
Their “evidence” is just as defunct in injured when it becomes an instrument 
the case of Thompson and Wellman. ‘of “retaliation fer extremist political 


Even if one was to take V.A. offician, Views.” 
Mr. Peyton Moss’ arbitrary “quantrum In the interests of fair play, I want to 


that you reopen the case of Saul 
of proof’’ the record will show that neither nol sig ae hee the meantime reinstate 
Thompson nor Wellman, convicted under 


t co nsation checks te, 
the theught-control provisions of the the monthly =p : 


nd Wellman, 
Smith Act, were convicted of mare as ‘ 1 aha 
“involving subversive activities.” They Very truly yours, 
were convicted of ‘conspiring to teach SAUL L. WELLMAN. — 


Books for Negro Histery Week 


AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS, 
by Herbert Aptheker . 
A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
| IN THE UNITED STATES, by Herbert Aptheker ___. 7.50 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO, 
by Herbert Aptheker 
THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
by William Z. Foster 
Comprehensive and authoritative study by the fore- 
, most American Marxist. | 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
ee et enema mwa 
Velume I, EARLY YEARS 
Volame II], THE PRE-CIVIL WAR DECAD 
Volume III, THE CIVIL WAR ___-_-_-- eg 4.00 
Volume IV, RECONSTRUCTION AND AFTER 4.50 
His major works, including a biographical study by 
Dr. Foner. 


THE NEGRO AND SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE, 
ee tsienl cine memati 


NEGRO LIBERATION. by Harry Haywood (Cloth) 2.25 


(Paper) 1.00 
THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN AMERICA, | 
By Berbers Geeheker .._....._....- scdeicensstalin (Cloth) 1.25 


= (Paper) .40 
TO BE FREE, by Herber Aptheker 00 
. Essays on vital aspects of Negro liberation struggles. 
Say, BER N BOOK STORE _ 
SE gag: eon Ever; Rovid Te iDetroit |. 
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Jan. 9, 1956, to Jan. 
13, 1956. 

BY WHOM? | 
Officers, members of 
Local 230, UAW, and 
their friends. 

FOR WHOM? 
The oppressed Negro 


people in the State of 
Mississippi. 


* 

FORD. The house organ ef the Ford Motor Co. “Ford Rouge 
News” appeals to 172,000 Ford workers to “help keep 29 radio 
transmitters going with the truth into Iron Curtain: countries. How 
about the Ford Motor Company telling its own employes a little 
truth about. itself. 1 
Such as: why it refused them a Xmas bonus while making 
over $300 million in profits after taxes in the first nine months of 
1955; why it denied to newsmen before Xmas that there was go- 
ing to be layoffs, then it started laying off. Why-~it laid off 7,000 
in Windsor at the holiday, having itself holiday pay? Let's hear 
your transmitter on this, Henry... _ | 


schools. Their motto is 
“White Supremacy.” 
Their method is to ter- 
rorize the Negro peo- 
ple who would dare to 


WHERE? 

Local 230 Hall at 5150 
East Gage Ave. At 
Chrysler plant gates, 
Eastern Ave. and Slau- 
son Ave. entrance. 


To help alleviate the 
economic pressure im- 
posed upon these Ne- 
groes in Mississippi 
who have dared to defy 
the “White Citizens 
Councils.” This “White 
Citizens Councils” 
came into being as a 
result’ of the Supreme 
Court's ruling against 
segregation in public 


—— | 


hope for equality and 
justice as American 
citizens. Let’s all go 
out to make the drive 
a success. 


— 


_— 


1.75 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch : 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 

De' nit i. 
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GM for Trade with Soci 


" Harlow Curtice, president a 
General Motors, said in an Stale. 
view recently with Look magazine 
that he didn’t see any reason why 
sales of cars and other peacetime 
products couldn't be increased to 
the Soviet Union and other Social- 
ist nations and (nat the time was 
propitious for: it. 

_Curtice answered two questions 
on trade with “Communist coun- 
Iiere are the questions, and 
his answers: 


Q.—Did you find much eager- 


& Michigan 


_ edition} 
The Worker 
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tries. 


trade with the Communist coun-'f — 


gee ee THE FACTS: 
=| Time to Work on Press Drive 


new export markets. Western Eu- 
GOAL: 


rope wants to know how much it 

can sell to the Soviet Union and 

other Communist nations. It feels ee 
250 M.W. Renewals 
100 D.W. Increase 
200 D.W. Bundle Raise 


f 


that, with the exception of only a 
few defense items, the time is pro- 
pitious. for trade with the Soviet, 
bloc. Trade between the two halves, 
of Europe is on the upswing, and_| 
‘ expect the trend will continue to 
be im that direction. 


Q. — What is your view about 
trade with the Communist bloc? 

A.—I no longer see any reason 
why sales of cars and other peace- 
time products to the Soviet bloc 
cannot be increased as long as such) 
sales fit in with the U. S. State De- 
partment policies. Countries behind 
the Iron Curtain with whom we 
formerly did “business with already 
have made inquiries regardmg the 
purchase of large numbers of GM 
peng cars and spare parts. 


GOTTEN: 
31 M.W. Subs 
10 D.W. Subs 
Bundle M.W. No Raise 
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The Michigan Worker Honors 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Hear AUGUSTA STRONG 


Associate Editor of The Worker—Discuss 
“TESSONS FOR TODAY FROM NEGRO HISTORY” 


Chrysler's Forward 
Look with Backward 


Avproach at Work 


DETROIT. — The. membership 
of Plymouth Local 51, UAW-AFL- 
ClO have given their officers per-| 
mission to call a strike vote if they 
need such in order to win speedup 
beefs now in the negotiations hop-. 
per. A overwhelming majority . | 
strike action at DeSoto recently. 


Some 19 major beefs by the; 
workers organization have been| 


Sunday, Feb. 12, 7:30 p.m. Admission 90c 


5028 JOY RD. (Near Grand ind 
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Gov. Williams Demands Repeal 
Mngement for seteneatoreke, OF Walter-McCarran Law 


Overall, what Plymouth inanag-| LOS ANGELES. — Michigan’s Democratic Party County leaders 


ment wants is to get high produc- hi 
i aeiesieai: Hiine Williams spoke and state officials rouse his au- 
tion at the new Engine plant on. py” ' ‘dience with a slashing attack on 


Mound Road through automation|here recently and demanded an. Republi failures to take federal 
and’ less workers. end to the “totalitarian concept of sae. mg a tate scale ment, lynch- 
An interesting tale is making the second-class citizenship’ existing ing or the polltax. 
rounds at Plymouth and other|tnder the Walter-McCarran Law. | Willia concluded his rceematc 
Chrvsler plants these days. That is He demanded the full repeal of i ‘e h ] 
_ that Chrysler is fast dropping in | the Walter McCarran Immigration 0Ue here saying that the Walter- 
car sales to a precarious low of 14) Act. | McCarran Law was written by 
percent of the market. They've ad-| This goes further than some | “timid, fearful men who would re- 
mitted that they have to get 18/De ro¢rats and liberals who were store the privilege of place, birth, 
percent of the market to “do well.”|merely ‘calling for amendments to! of nationality, and creed. 
Two years ago when they werejthe law. A freshman Michigan, 
down to 12 percent of the market, Congressman John Dingell also is 
"Lex" Colbert, president of Chry-|calling for the outright repeal of tarnished brass.” The realistic and 


sler made a begging plea to the jthe law. [American Lehman Immigration 
workers to aid the corporation. Williams _ speaking before 500 bill should be passed, he said. 


‘golden coor’ of which Emma La- 
zarus wrote is now plated with 


: 
’ 
be ‘ 
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17 (000 Laid 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — New and mass lay- 
offs are hittting the auto workers 
hard according to reports coming 
out of the UAW-AFL-CIO. Some 
17,000 workers have been laid off 
since late December, the union told 
newsmen. 

Some 3,900 were laid off last 
Friday in Buick, Oldsmobile and 
Pontiac palnts across the nation. 
The rest of the layoffs making up’ 
the 17,000 have occurred in Ford, 
Chrysler and American Motors. 

The GM _ layoffs occurred in 
| Farminham, Mass., Kansas City, 
Arlington, Texas, Wilmington, Del., 
Linden, N. J., and Southfiate, Cal. 


starting before the first of the year 
with 1,400 at their Automotive! 
plant (formery Briggs Body). Last. 
week 1,200 were Said off at the 


At the Los Angeles Chrysler | 
plant a 10 percent cut in the pro-| 
duction went into effect in the: 
Maywood plant. 


have been laid off, 1,300 at Wavne, 
Mich.; 700 at St. yale. Miss., and. 


Rouge plant, Dearborn, 1,640 have’ 


CHRYSLER led off on layoffs, 


Chry sler Dodge and several hun- 
eek hav been laid off at Plymouth. | 


FORD comes next on the layoff. reality. Homes that 
pattern. At Lincoln Mercury 2 400 new cars gotten, TV sets purchas- 


400 at Metuchen, N. J. At River’ 


Off by GM, 


Ford, Chrysler, AMC 


sand employees. 

GENERAL Motors ete: 
has cut back production by 10 
cent, with some UAW-GM s5 <a 
leaders telling this reporter that it 
will be up to a 25 percent but- 
back in GM before long. | 

Meanwhile despite ‘reports of 
dropping sales production output 
reveals that the auto moguls are 
still more interested in racking up 
production records than providin 
i stable employment for the men ee 
women in the industry. 

Management worked the work- 
ers in the last two months of 1955, 
six and seven days a week, many 
of them ten hours a day at break- 
neck speeds and now with 800,000 
unsold new cars layoffs are the 
‘workers’ share. 

All the appeals by top UAW 
leaders to management to curb out- 
put, place the industry on a stable 
production program, keep the work 
week at 40 hours fell on deaf ears. 
‘The apprehension of the auto work- 
‘ers down on the production and 
_assembly lines about working them- 
Iselves out of jobs is now a grim 
were bought, 


‘ed, refrigerators, etc., all face re- 


possession. 


In Michigan the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission _ esti- 


been laid off with 700 before that| mates that- unemployment is over’ 
from Dec. 1. At the Highland Park| 90,000 state wide with 50,00 idle 
Ford plant a 30 percent cutback) in the Detroit area and —_ 


‘30-Hour Work, 


DETROIT. — This paper thinks. 
that Governor Williams had’ some-' 
thing when he proposed a study. 
commission to look into the effect’ 


how we must use atomic energy 
for peacetime purposes. 


dramatic fashion how automation is 
causing large scale lavoffs when 


he tells about a certain foundry. 


and engine plant where 10,000 
men are now turning out the same 
number of auto engine blocks: 


formerly turned out by 23,000. 


workers. Here is some more: 
Kgpy 
IN foundries, automatic cope 
and drag machines enable one man 
to turn out more than five did 
formerly. Core-making machines’ 


fill it, poke vent holes, jolt, 
squeeze, and draw, enable one man 


‘to do the work which took 45 


in 1936. 


Core assembly, which formerly’ 


Speedup Fight at Dodge Needs Negro-White Unity 


HAMTRAMCK. — T here purpose here is to help the work-'tactic has a long story. The best! 


‘ers understand the reason behind evidence is the almost’ lilyv-whit 

was hil: sla 
larity and the holiday ‘this Company provocation. composition of the Trim Depart- 

spirit early Xmas eve, in the The Dodge Plant has about 25,-' ment. It is true that in the mid- 


afternoon. shift of the Trim. ‘ong workers. The Trim Depart- ‘maa during a severe labor short- 

» ? 9 
Department of the Dodge ment, where the firing occurred, ' Neste worker! tls the tied eee 
Main Plant ... but wit hthe holj./S the largest with more than 5,000) 


yartment; and white workers walk- 
di: ay etiam’ in full t} workers, 99 percent w hite. In the |! ' 3 ee 
ull swing, there’ ed off the job. But instead of 
iplant there are approximately. 


fi he le: 
000 Negro workers, primarily in iring the leaders as the Company 
the Foundry, Heat Treat and Core, 


was some muttered opposition to 
the socializing between white and_ 


Negro workers. ‘moyed the Negro workers and 


What pressure was brought to Maintenance, Press Steel, Body- “in- id idn't hire any into that depart- 
ent is a yet ae" but the in ce maa — . their ment ‘for more. than ten years. 
Orporavion succeeded in securim t 1eir miultancy an 1eir 
a complaint signed by one et unity the Negro workers and the (outs it be that Company stoolies 
Dodge management then rushed ‘Trim Department are the most de-; started that ill-famed walk-out?) 
into three actions: 1. It fired a'Ccisive groups in Local 3. Due to constant Company op- 
Negro worker outright. 2. It gave} We can now begin to see the: erations provoking Trim-Negro dis- 
his girl friend a 2-week penalty;reason why the Dodge manage-' inity. the results have been the 
lay-off. 3. It sent home the ated ment does everything. it can to split | T wiih hoi nifeved tn 
De ‘partment, declaring there might ithe workers in the Trim Dept. from. a Ve ee 
~ be a “race” riot. the Negro workers throughout the terms of speed-up, worsened con- 
We understand Dodge Local 3 plant. | ditions on the job, less relief time 


is fighting the penalties; but our’ Actually, this Company splitting'and a weakened union’ in the de- 


the Company hired a few 


id . 
does in Other cases, it quickly re thie ‘Kenee Eve: 


partment. Many Trim workers 
have been fired during speed-up. 
struggles. The outstanding Trim 
Bargaining Committee for ten 
years, Jimmy Solomon, was fired’ 
during a speed-up struggle. This | 
is how Dodge management gains. 
. ° ° 


There is a special reason why 
the Company spreads the poison 
of division among the union ranks 
On the one hand, 
Negro-white unity in the Dodge | 
Plant has been steadily —_— 
due particularly to the splendi 
and effective fight put up during 
the nine-month lay-off in 1954 by 
the fully interracial rank and file 
unemployment committee of Local 
3, as well as to the white workers 
gradually learning the experiences 
of the Companys disuniting tac-| 
tics. 


On the other hand, Negro-white | 


is reported among the several thou-! 


of automation on workers jobs and. 


The Governor pointed up in| 


as of mid- December. 


40-Hour Pay’ 


Is One of the Answers Governor 


was a major operation, has now 
‘bee entirely eliminated in many 
automobile and_ tractor engine 
foundries. Assembly machines 
tighten bolts to predetermined 
‘strength in2-4 the hand time and 
iat I- 16 the cost. 

The use of giant ‘transfermatic 
‘machines in the machining of en- 
gine blocks increases productivity 
sufficiently for Newsweek to make 
the amazing statement that ,“Ford’s 
automatic engine plant turns out 
twice as many engines as an old 
style plant with 1-10 the man- 
power. 

Drop harngmer forge shops are 
being converted to automatic forg- 
ing press plants. Stamping plants 
are being: automated. Formerly a 
four-press line for a major auto- 


* 


, The! which automatically receive the box mobile part required approximate- 


ly 25 men. Now, by use of iron 
hands, automatic » doping, and 
other automation equipment, one 
/'man can control the entire opera- 
Gon. 


—— 


jin the fight against speed- -up be- 
cause the new 1955 contract makes 
‘speed-up a strikeable issue. This 
will greatly cut “wild-catting.” 
Now there will be a vote if it is 
necessary to threaten the Com- 
pany wi ith a strike on the speed- 
up issue. | 

If there is a Negro-Trim split 
a strike vote against speed-up in 
Trime will never get the over- 
whelming majority necessary to 
| show the Company the workers 
are united agains* it. 

Only Negro-Trim unity can put — 
Trim and Local 3 in fighting shape, 
on guard for their iobs, their job 
conditions, their dignity before 
management, their union. 

A long step towards that unity 
would be to force the Company 
to rehire the fired worker and ay 
for the 2-week lav-off of the 
worker. Another long step pba 
that unity would be to force man- 


unity in the: Dodge plant has be-/agement to hire more Negro work- 
come more than ever necessary'ers into Trim. 


>. 
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How World Looked 


In January, 1924 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


IF YOU followed the 
newspapers in those days 
you could have been for- 
given if you thought the great 
nation of America had gone 
daffy. As far back as 1921, they 
played the tri- 
via of the day 
as though the 


‘ national mfnd 


had shrunk to 

imbecilic size. 

No paper then 

considered _ it 

dared come to 

deadline time 

without several 

columns of 

space and appropriate headlines 
telling of Emil Coue who could 
teach you to overcome all hard- 
ships by murmurring “Every 
day in every way I am getting 
better and better’—and this at 
a time when the post-war de- 
pression had thrown millions 
onto the streets. 


have had you think that the 
sg anthem had given way 
o. “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” 
and by 1924, the editors play ed 
the cross-word puzzle fad’ as 
their bonanza: every day you 
woud read about people like 
Mrs. Mary Zaba, otf Chicago, 
headlined as a “cross-word puz- 
zle widow” because her husband 
was so busy finding the right 
two-letter word for a printer’s 
measure, that he couldn't find 
time ‘to spend with his wife. 
This. preoccupation with pif- 
fle kept pace with a drastic 
shrinkage in the number of 
newspapers, which declined 
daily, almost visibly, 


find truth. 
Monopoly sank its fangs in- 
to the communications industry 
and the 2,580 newspapers ol! 
1914 fell to 2,000 by 1926. 
Cleveland, for example, which 
had three morning newspapers 
a quarter century before, now 
had only one; Detroit, Minne- 


as though 
to defy those who wanted to- 


apolis, St. Louis had lost all 

but one apiece. 

The chains grew until 55 of 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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lke’s Budget Puts Stress 
On Weapons of Destruction 
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send Anniversary Features 

By Art Shicids and George Morris 
See Pages 3 and 6 

Stevenson Demands White House 

Repudiate Dulles Position 


In 1922 stories about mah- 
jong occupied the talents of 
grown men; in 1923 they would 


Jai failly 


re ee ee 
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"Xe some : 


See Page 2 
Westinghouse Strike Seems mS catipees oo Pri AN 
Nearing a Showdown — 
| See Page 12 
Miners Wait Out Crisis 


In Jobless Ghost Towns 
See Page 3 


High Court Takes Second Look 
At California Smith Act Case 
See Page 7 


How Chinese Doctors Aid 
In Painless Child Birth 
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Teetering on the Precipice with John Foster Dulles 


World Looks into 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


. 


couldn’t get away from the 
ideas and the words of this 


interview. Oh yes, “Dulles said 
he regretted some of the reaction 
to the ‘brink of war’ article in Life 
magazine and said he would not 
have said some things in the exact 
way they were written.” (United 
Press, Jan. 17). 

His regrets, in other words, were 
not the crime, but “the reaction 
to” the crime. If anything that com- 
pounds his guilt, as any police court 
judge would .testify. 

* 

WHAT Dulles confesses in Life 
magazine is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. He says: 

1.—That if ever we were at: the 
brink of war, he Dulles, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, were responsible. 

2.—That as between North and 
Scuth Korea, it was Syngman Rhee 
of South Korea who wanted war. 

3.:—That threats of atomic war 
came only from the Ejsenhower 
Administration, never from the So- 
viet Union. 

4.—That the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration threatened atomic war in 
Korea, in the Indochina and the 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis. 

5.—That Eisenhower and Dulles 
concealed from their British and 
French allies, this threat to use 
atomic bombs. : 

6.—That the Eisehower Adminis- 
tration lied about its intentions re- 
garding the Chinese offshore is- 


lands. ] ] 2» A d ° 
iselected. ... And, as per prior 
Dulles wrapped up his confes- | agreement ™ 


sion in a statement defining his for- ‘enhower on the Helena, Dulles says 
eign »policy as follows in the Life'j, Life, “Eisenhower decided on 


interview: ‘the tactical use of atomic arms 
Some say we were brought to! ghould hostilities be renewed.” 


the verge of war. Of course we| Remember, this was supposed to 
were brought to the verge of war.'}e a “United Nations police ac- 


The ability to get to the verge | tion.” Well the Life interview with 
without getting into the war is the) pujles continues: 


nena sy art. If you cannot master! “Our allies in the UN command 
it, you inevitably get into war. If| Would be informed of these de- 


you try to run away from it, if you! cisions when and if the time came 
are scared to go to the brink, you ¢, implement them. .. .” 


are lost. Weve had to look it 1NDOCHINA 
square in the face—on the question, he second crisis came in the 


of enlargimg the Korean war, On early spring of 1954. On April 4,| 


the question of getting into the In-; -- 


tween Dulles and Eis- 


That Brink’ — and Recoils 


Adlai Demands Ike Repudiate 
Dulles ‘Brink of: War’ Policy 


TYPICAL OF the kickback Dulles got here for his “brink 
of war statement in Life magazine was the demand of Adlai 


Stevenson that President Eisenhower should repudiate or oust 
Dulles. Stevenson said he hoped/ . 
the “President’s silence is not to be 
construed as approval of the shock- 
ing views of his Secretary of State.” 


Typical of the reaction abroad 
jwas the cartoon in the London 
Daily Miror, whose 4,600,000 cir- 
culation makes it the largest daily 
newspaper in the world. The car- 
toon by artist “Vicky” showed 
Dulles as a sleepwalker, on the 
edge of a cliff. Stuck in his paja- 
mas is a copy of “Death Magazine.” 
In his hand he carries a hydrogen 
bomb and one foot is already dang- 
ling off the cliff. The caption says: 


“Shhh! Shhh! It’s quite safe. It’s 
only Dulles walking to the brink 
again.” 

IN WASHINGTON, Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex) said of the Dulles statements 
in Life: “It’s a pretty dangerous 
}performance for the country All 
in all, the article and Mr. Dulles 
quotes in it were a pitiful per- 
formance. The brink of anything is’ 
too close for me.” 

In Paris every newspaper from 
right to left condemned the Dulles 
statement and said he falsified the 
facts about the Indochina situation, 
in 1954. 

In Lendon, Labor member of 
Parliament Kenni Zilliacus asked 
Prime Minister Eden if he will 
draw the attention of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State, 
Dulles “that the charter of the. 
United Nations prohibits the re- 
sort to force or the threat of force 
as a means of settling international 
disputes.” 


Similar queries have been put 
to Eden before he sails for Ameri- 


ca on Jan. 24 to confer with Eis- 
enhower and Dulles. 

In Moscow the Communist Par 
ty newspaper Pravda said: “The 
peoples’ will for peace cannot be © 
ignored.” It also noted that the 
Dulles statement in Life magazine 
had aroused “particularly outrag- 
ed protests in Asian countries, 
which well know from their own 
experience the policies of imperia- 
list colonizers.” 

me | 

BUT DULLES made one most 
serious miscalculation, according 
to Pravda: “In our days even in 
Washington the number of peo- 
ple wishing to dance on the brink 
of the precipice — as Dulles him- 
self-puts it—is becoming fewer.” 

Following the Dulles press con- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Life describes how Dulles went to 
Eisenhower in the company of Ad- 
-miral Radford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

What made this a crisis? Were 
the Chinese intervening in Indo- 
china? Or the Russians? No, Life 
explains that this becafne a crisis 
'as Dulles and Radford and Eisen- 
‘hower agreed on armed interven- 
tion, including American ‘ground| 
| troops, in support of the French 
‘colonial troops trying to prevent 
ithe Indochinese from gaining inde- 
_ pendence. 
| Dulles and Radford and Eisen- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


DULLES 


dochina war, on the question of % 
Formosa.” 


our Money and Your Lite 


By. Labor Research Association 


In the same article Dulles. takes 
up the three crisis in which he 
proved he was a real master of 
getting “to the verge of war.” | 
KOREA ; 
hg Fy on ama ne The test of faith is when the 
truce talks and Dulles was awak- 
ened at 2 a.m. to learn that some- measures what it is really doing 
thing had occurred which threat-|and intends to do, where it is 
ened to blow up the negotiations. getting and plans to get the nec- 
Who had created this danger? The |essary funds. 

North Koreans? The Life article 
puts us right: “RHEE’S HIGH- 
HANDED ACTION THREAT- 
ENED WAR.” That was when'It makes thret main claims: 

_ Rhee released (and impressed in his} 1. The budget reflects its at- 
armies) thousands of North Korean tempt “above all” to attain “a just 
and Chinese prisoners in violation and durable peace.” 

of an accord already imitialled at} 2. It is turning from emphasis 
the truce talks. Life makes it clear'on war to the promotion of pro- 
who was seeking trouble: grams to enhance “human well- 

“It was while the negotiators being and economic growth.” 
were searching for a back way out; 3..“Every taxpayer in the coun- 


of this dangerous impasse that try benefited” from “the largest 
Syngman Rhee slammed the door dollar tax cut’ in any year in our 


] 


is trying to use the new 1957 bud- 
get as an election year instrument. 


in their faces by releasing the pris- history,” and no further tax cuts - 


oners. Far from wanting to end!are needed now. 
the war, Rhee wanted to renew it.| The first two claims are decep- 
His goal was to reunify all Korea. tions of the public. The third is 


The release of the prisoners, he a distortion. Let’s take them up, 
hoped, would: force the Commu-'one by one. 
nists to break off negotiations and 


ernment, the most complete expression of real actions and intentions is the budget. This 


The Eisenhower Administration - 


Major Stress of Ike’s Budget Is on Weapons 


IT IT EASY for an Ad:ninistration to state “good” policies in vague generalities. ~ 


. —~ 
All. budgets are for fiscal 
years, which end on June 30. 
That is, the 1957 budget, just 
announced, is for the period 
July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. All 
feferences to dates in this ar- 
ae are to fiscal years. 


policies must be expressed in specific acts. In a modern Gov- 


the dynamic part of the budget, 
it tells the volume of orders to ‘be 
a with imdustry, and the 
onger-run direction of spending. 
Here are the figures for “new 
obligational authority” for os | 
programs: 1955 actual, $33.7 bil- 
lion; 1956, estimated, $35.9 bil- 
lion; 1957, requested, $39.7 bil- 
lion. An increase of $6 billion or 
18 percent in two years, speeding 
up in the second year. A happy 
budget for the war contractors. 
Within this general program, the 
majer emphasis is on promotion 
of weapons most destructive of 
civilian populations. Spending for 
guided missiles rises from $631 
‘million in 1955 to $1,276 million 
in 1957, with contracts of $1,776 


EXECUTIVE OFTICE OF THE PRESIDENT. BYUREAY OF THE BYDEET ? 


former proposals following their, $41.4 billion in 1956 to $42.4 


essential acceptance by the USSR, |billion in 1957. Of the total budget 


the war would be resumed.” 

In view of this evidence that it 
was Rhee, the South Korean dic- 
tator, who wanted war (in 1950 


Geneva Conference and its positive 


just as in 1953). How did Dulles results. There was a pronounced] h 


react to Rhee’s highhanded action? world-wide growth in the demand | 
By steps to control or even wam/for agreed disarmament, and at 
Rhee? Oh no... . ‘home a growing sentiment for cut- 

Dulles picked up his direct phone ting arms spending, which even 
to the White House and found the/reached into certain Administration 


targets WAN ald he.) inchurian, | rt 
: he ane ) ech carefully ) 


| 


circles at one time., Even, af 
‘Administration, rejected “p 


-.*% . - 
tid p &- 
ee : oe 


EISENHOWER had every op-, 


portunity to really make this qiminute dramatic openings to cut ;tary purposes, another 18 percent 
peace budget. There was the first. 


sinve the Korean War, the budget 


( UTAR 
sO WD 


million to be let in 1957. Spend- 
ing for Atomic _, mnergy, Commis- 
arms spending: the 8% percent cut} is continued_payment for past wars) pn hs areca the yr pits: re 
inthe Soviet military budget and ‘and various military items are scat- sad from $1,039 million in F955 
the Pope's plea to prohibit atomic tered among other sections. to $1.632 -million in 1957. And 
weapons. | The increase* of a billion dol-| the president assures us, weapons 
The new budget spurns all ofjlars in spending reveals but a frac-| production will go up still faster 
these jnitiatives, all of these pres-|tion of the sharp rise projected.|}ecause of “reduced unit costs.” 
sures for peace. For the first time ao are boon paces, = br he 
Pollar spending, one for the, jet:| IN “TH B: FIELD of . ‘forei 
ting a contr, acts, 2, bliga-|! 2. s (HG &2 ht aoe ee A eee By" est 
gy ees | ae Sy Sais 


the President was given two last|64 percent is avowedly for mili- 


he, military 


¢alls. for, an; iner ease 32, tary. 
) 9 ORI RSR 


(“pational, secumty ) O 


a a PF 7. 5 
| “if 4 ad se ‘ tter, Jae 
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Labor in New York |New Tempo in Albany 


By Herbert Signer . 
© Presidential Poll Recommended 


® Longshore Unity Called For 


UNION PRESIDENTIAL 
POLL: The Hotel Trades Coun- 
cil has before it a proposal for 
a referendum among its affiliated 
unions 35,000 members on 
whom they*want to be the next 
President of the United States. 

The Council's Legislative 
Panel has approved the idea of 
having the workers speak out 
before the Democratic and Re- 
publican Convention. . 

Sounds hike a good idea for 
all unions. " 


LONGSHORE UNITY: Cause 
for concern to the entire New 
York labor movement, as well 
as every dock worker, was the 
announced intention of the small 
group, International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, AFL- 
CIO, to challenge the unafili- 
ated International Longshore- 
men's Association in a new elec- 
tion it hopes to get the NLRB 
to call. 

It would appear that another 
such inter-union scrap on_ the 
waterfront is the last thing the 
AFL-CIO would want to spon- 
sor. George Meany himself em- 
phasized at the merger conven- 
tion that the AFL-CIO should 
“organize the unorganized.” He 


President Sam _ Kovenetsky 
backed the proposal for dues 
increase for strike fund by point- 
ing to prolonged Westinghouse 
and Arma strikes—and adding 
that “we might not find Macy's 
much easier, thanks to their 
huge profits, accumulated re- 
serves and anti-labor laws which 
favor them.” | 
* 


STATE MINIMUM WAGE: 
Although he has made repeated 
pledges (starting last July at the 
state AFL convention) to con- 
vene the state minimum wage 
boards for the retail industry 
and nine others totalling 1,250, 
000 workers in NY state, Indus- 


trial Commissioner Isidor Lubin | 
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—Legislative activity. fin 


po will step up considerably this 
week as Democrats prepare to in- 
troduce measures to implement the 
CIO-AFL program and enact key 
recommendations in Gov. Harri- 
man’s annual message. 

Sen. Joseph Zaretzki of Man- 
hattan, and Assemblyman Bertram: 
L. Baker, of Brooklyn, both Dem-| 
ocrats, called for extending the 
powers of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination to housing 
receiving public-insured financing. 

Democratic leaders Sen. Francis 
J. Mahoney and Assemblyman Eu- 
gene F. Bannigan, who announced 
the introduction of that measure, 
said the Zaretzki-Baker bill would 
“bring the law against discrimina- 
tion into conformity wih the Civil 
Rights Law.” | 

Last year the Legislature, in a, 
major anti-discrimination action, 
‘outlawed bias in housing. It de-| 
fined that the Civil Rights Law, 
‘now encompass public-subsidized | 
‘housing accommodatfons but it did | 
‘not give the State Commission | 
Against Discrimination jurisdiction 


As Key Issues Slated 


sues last week with introduction of bills tackling anti-dis- 
crimination, social welfare and housing problems. The tem- 


fund. 


by banks and life insurance com- 
panies—unclaimed its and pol- 
icies—be earmarked fer school con-. 
struction. pgs nar — 
now go into state's genera 
The next two weeks should 
show a score of measures to tight- 
en rent control loopholes and com- 
bat the housing crisis. One such 
/bill, last week would give New 
York City and Buffalo, only af- 
fected cities under the State Mul- 
tiple Dwelling Law, home rule 
rights to enact amendments, modi- 
fications and@ extensions of build- 
ing codes and slum clearance now 
limited to legislative mandate. 


A major resolution by Brooklyn 
Assemblyman Samuel I. Berman 
Me memorialize Congress to expel 
a ‘Mississippi Dixiecrat Sen. Eastland, 
made,” Abrams declared. —_—_irefuse the Mississippi House bloc 

Several bill covering CIO leg-'seating until it pledges to uphold 
islative demands will be proposed | the 14th Amendment, urged pas- 
this week. They include increas-|sage of Sen. Lehman’s bill creating 
ing weekly benefits under Work-!an Electoral Practices Commission 
mens Compensation to at least'to guarantee voting rights of all 
$40 plus additional weekly bene- ‘citizens, and spur _ investigation 
fits of $4 for each dependent up!|and punishment of the Till murder, 
to three dependents, extending js certain to get widespread sup- 
the compulsory coverage to all;port from Negro and white or- 
workers, making compensation! ganizations. 
payment obligatory from the date| Bills to speed Harriman’s reha- 
of disability if the disability con- piJitation and job program for eld-- 
tinues for more than seven days,’ erly workers are on the verge of 
extending disability benefits. to 26! ;,+-oduction and a host of school 


weeks, and — of a tax' aid, salary increase, remedial tax 
provisions and hnance benents out! measures for low and niiddle-in- 


‘lief appropriations have been 
Similar legislation is expected.to' drawn up. 


* ALBANY. 
ally got down to brass-tack is- 


tions where discrimination once ex- 
isted. For this, we cannot rely 
solely on the 350 formal complaints 
received each year by this agency. 
We must go out into the field and 
find out where discrimination ex- 
ists, how SCAD can best eliminate 
it and whether progress is being 


over FHA and VA insured housing. ‘be dropped into the hopper on! 
Enactment of the Zaretzki-Baker Unemployment Insurance Im-. 


From here in «the Lecislative 


then added, “Let us not waste 
our time and our efforts trying 
ta reorganize those who are al- 


still hasn’t come through. 
Unions in retail, hotel and | 
restaurant, and others have been | 


' 


ie. ee 
bill would extend anti-bias. powers’ provements. 


of SCAD to such housing and give| 
aggrieved tenants the option to 


' 


sleeves will be rolled up. Whether 
+ or not the labor and socia! wel- 


‘fare improvements will be fought 
SEVERAL Brooklyn and Man-! out on the floor and enacted, de- 


ready organized.” 

What the dock workers need 
above all is unity on all sides— 
unity of East Coast and West 
Coast longshoremen, unity of 
longshoremen and seamen, and 


unioy of longshoremen with the 
AFL-CIO. 
* 


MACY NEGOTIATIONS: © 
Talks opened last week between ° 


the Maey Department . Store 
(biggest in the country) and Lo- 
cal 1-S of the Retail, Wholesale 
& Dept. Store Union, which has 
some 8,000 members. 

Main union demands call for: 
a substantial wage increase; re- 
‘duction of hours from 40 to 35 
per week with no cut in take- 
home pay, increased pension pay- 
ments, improved wage struc- 
ture to provide for automatic 
progression from minimum to 
maximum pay, and other bene- 


pressing for action. These in- 
dustries have a low 65 to 80 
cents minimum. Lubin has the 
power to raise wages by state 
order after going through hear- 
ings held by wage boards he is 
supposed to organize. 

Gov. Harriman gave every in- 
dication in his message there 
would be action on this. Still, 
Lubin hasnt moved, and_ is 


months overdue on the pledge | 


he made to the state AFL last 
July. : 

Along with this, AFL and 
CIO in the. state want a law 
passed in Albany to set a statu- 
tory minimum of $1.25 for all 
industries in New York. 

The fight on the minimum 
wage issue in its various aspects 
shapes up as one of the biggest 
looming for labor and the peo- 
ple’s movement in this session of 
the Legislature. 


‘assisted mortgaging. 
« 


‘investigations and complaints di- 


| Press discrimination charges" On hattan Democratic legislators said 
their own in all fields of publicly- | they wonld: introduce bills to re 
jaided projects or government-' yea] the Hughes-Brees law, extend | 
‘coverage to plants with one or 
) ‘more workers, stretch eligibility, 
THE DEMOCRATIC MEASUTE! neriods to 36 weeks, and boost! 


‘Is_a step forward in support Of the maximum weekly benefits to! 
SCAD Commissioner Charles! 


‘Abrams’ demand for “assumption 
‘of responsibility by SCAD of min- 
‘ority problems in all its facets.” 
‘Speaking at the annual conference 


benefits. 


mended by Gov. Harriman and vig- 
orously demanded by CIO-AFL 
legislative conferences nere. 


Republicans too, began to re- 


of the Workmen's Circle Division 
‘of the Jewish Labor Committee, 
last Jan. 8, Abrams urged exten-| 
sion of present anti-bias laws to, ect election year pressures. One 
‘give SCAD authority to “initiate|measure by GOP Assemblyman 

‘Janet Hill Gordon of Chenango 
rectly.” : , County, to give state employes the 
| “There is a great need to deter- | prevailing time-and-a-half overtime 
mine the extent of discrimination | Tt instead of the current prac- 
'—or of the improvement of condi- | "Ce of compensatory time off for 
| : sera ‘overtime work. This bill was sub- 
‘Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 Salute to mitted unsuccessfully last year but 
ASCAP |the atmosphere on the Hill is more 


$40 plus $4 weekly dependency’ 


All these proposals were slike 
| 


pends on how fast the labor move- 
ment, backed by the Negro and 


community organizahions swing m- 


to action. 


———, 
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SWEDISH-DANISH } 
inspiration : 


Selected 


Movie 
TV | 
Saturday, Jan. 21 
On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 


TV and 
Guid 


Richardson (7) 11:15. Excellent 


TV 
Sunday, Jan. 22 . 


Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 11 | 


Movie Museum—Old silent films’ 
(9) Noon 


Interesting historical 
Basketball: Iowa-Michigan (2) 3 
Basketball: Knicks-Minn, (4) 3 


Movie: Tales of Hoffman—ballet 
film (9) 4. Uncut version 

Championship Bowling (4) 5:30 

Lucy Show (2) 6:30 

Big Surprise—quiz (43 7:30 

Stage Show (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Movie: Bush Christmas (Austra- 
lian) (5) 8 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8:30 

Max Liebman Presents—Paris in 
Springtime — musical comedy 
with Dan Dailey, Helen Gallag- 
her, Jack Whiting etc. (4) 9 

ere St. Johns-St. Francis 
1h) 9 

Basketball: Columbia-Yale (13) 9 

Gunsmoke :(2) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Damon Runyon. Theatre (2) 10:30 

Featurama (5) 11 ) 

Fabian of Scotland Yard (4) 11:15 

Movie: Who Conld Work 


Britannica Junior Theatre (4) 9 am 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 


: ‘Thrills in Sports (13 10 
The Arts;Around Us (9) 1 | 
Movie: Magnificent Doll (7) 1:30. 


eee Three (2) 11:30. Dostoev- 


Italian Newsreel (13) 10:30 
Movie Museum (9) 11 


sky Short Story 

Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. For 
young people 

Mr. Wizard (4) Noon. Science 

Conversation with Irish dramatist 
Sean O'Casey (4) 2 

Adventure — Museum of Natural 
History (2) 

Dr. Spock (4) 3 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Front Row Center (2) 4. Story Ot 
An Attempted Lynching (2) 4 

Wide Wide World—Winter (4) 4 

Omnibus (2) 5. The Great Adven- 
ture=nature film (Arne Suck- 
dorf-Swedish) and 
Folk Dancers (2) 5 

Meet the Press-(4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Big Playback—Sports 
Past (11) 7 , 

Gov. Robert Meyners weekly _re- 
port (N.J.) (13) 7 

Frontier—western (4) 7:30 


Thrills of 
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Yugoslav} _ 


Carousel Hispano (13).8 

Play: Edward E. Horton in The 
Muse and Mr. Parkinson (2) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
The Older Sister—drama of trial 
of Lizzie Borden 

Spanish Show (13) 9:30 

Loretta Young Show (4) 10 

What's My Line—Quiz (2) 10:30 

Movie: Catherine the Great (7) 


; 
; 
; 
, 
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las Fairbanks, Jr. - 


Featurama (5) 11 


RADIO 
Saturday, Jan. 21 


Rudolph Serkin, pianist WQXR 
9:30 a.m.° 

Yehudi Menuhin—violinist WQXR 

11:30 a.m. 

Symphonies for Youth LA Phil- 

harmonic WOR 1:30 

Metropolitan Opera—Bizet’s 

men. Rise Stevens WABC 2 


Car 


Comedy Hour Leo warmers to its passage. this year. 
(4) 8 


10:30. Elizabeth Bergner, Doug- 


Bills to implement the Gover- 
Inor’s program on problems of the Usually would sell for $119.85 
-aged and improved health and, 2 Reversible Innerspring 
mental hospital care began to flow | | Cushions. Wide Choice of 
‘into committee rooms. 7 : Finishes and Fabrics. 
Democratic Sen. Nathaniel T.;| Textured Tweeds: Red, Green 
|'Helman of the Bronx introduced | Rages gy i ma. | — 
four measures directed at “loose| woog Finishes: Blond, Walnut 
methods by which patients on the}. Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
borderline of serious mental dis- | Foam rubber eushions with 
turbances are placed in private in-| ‘tippers, add $20. 
stitutions.” He called for a tighter Free delivery in N.Y. C. 
check on mental institutions and_ tae Bin, yoo Flay 6, 
nursing homes. 


YOU SAVE $80 4 


/ 


* | 

ANOTHER Democratic Senator, | 
Frank J. Pine of Brooklyn, pro- 
posed that abandoned funds held 


Classified Ads 


j 
VOLUNTEERS urgently needed for part. 


tfme help in progressive office. Write. 
Box 106, 


. 
gf - 


yee 
o 


ex 


NAcdern 


FURNITURE 


.. “ 


169 East 33 St., N. V. 16 
(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 


eee —_—-- —_— | 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


The Worker. 


Hoekey: Rangers-Montreal WINS 
8:15 

Phila. Orchestra—Jussi Jalas, guest 
conductor WCBS 9:05 
Oklahoma City Symphony WOR 
10 

Basin St. Jazz WCBS 10:05 


WNYC RADIO 
Saturday, Jan. 21 


9am: Rotterdam Philharmonic— 
Miller's Symphony No. 8 

10:30: High School of Music and 
Art 

11:00: Children’s Concert from 

Hunter College 


birthday 
3:00: French painter—Edgar De- 
gas | 


Noon: Music of Chausson—1L00th | 
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‘Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


FOR SALE 


G.E. 2l-inch TV — Rated ‘Best Buy”. 
in latest consumer report. Only $5 above, 
dealer’s cost. Standard Brand Dist., 143) 
Fourth Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) One hour 
free parking or two tokens. 


‘STAMPS 


FOREIGN Stamps. 3 for $0c, write P. O.| 
Box 5065, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long ‘distance, 
service, days, nights, weekends. 
Movers. CH 3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000./ 
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MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


mear 3rd Ave. 
| EFFICIENT s RELIABLE 


_ ~ . - oo - *.* : 


MONUMENTS 
| WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


| 1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


Deh SEvsme 74008 Hj) 251 


pickup 
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By CHARLES NUSSER 


EIGHT men who tried their best to overthrow the United States 
by force and violence are living today in New Jersey. These men 
were undoubtedly responsible for the deaths of hundreds of Ameri-° 


cans. Not only are they here in New Jersey, but they are living 
and working at the greatest research communications training cen- 
ter in the world—Fort Monmouth. | 

Joe McCarthy is raising no howl of “subversive activities,” de- 
manding no investigations. The Eastland and Jenner Committees. 
aren't interested either. The Un-American Committee is silent. 

These men, you see, four majors, two lieutenants, and two ser- 
geants, killed Americans in World War II. They were members of 
Hitler's Wehrmacht. Now they Are guests of the United States gov- 
ernment! They are part of a group of 38 former Nazi soldiers who 
arrived here last week. More, many more, are coming. They are 
being trained to head up the new German army of half a million 
men. 
The eight Germans at Fort Monmouth will go back to become 
instructors in military schools being set up. Since the new German 
Army has not yet been voted into NATO by West Germany, ex- 
penses of the troops while in the United States are being borne by 
the Bonn government. However, as soon as German entry into NATO 
is ratified, the United States Government will pay all expenses—out 
of your taxés! 

The eight Nazis are being treated like heroes at Fort Monmouth 
by the big brass. They are even taking a course in “The American 
Wavy of Life,” which includes trips to West Point, Annapolis, Lin- 
den General Motors, RCA, the Ford plant in Mahwah and the. 
Anheuser Busch Brewery. When off duty they wear civilian clothes 
and mayve around freely. All eight read and write English. 

While our government rolls out the plush carpet for these Hit- 
lerites, two Jerseyans who hated and fought fascism, Martha Stone 
and Joe Brandt, stand trial in Smith Act court rooms. | 

Martha Stone, chairman of the N. J. Communist Party, worked 
night and day rallying and uniting the home front for all-out support 
of the war against Hitler. Today she faces five years in prison under 
the infamous Smith Act—while our government imports Nazis who 
killed American GIs. | | 

Joe Brandt wasn’t here during World War Il. He was far away 
—in Italy, France, Norway—tighting to uphold and defend the gov- 
ernment of the United States—against the Nazi soldiers who are 
now the “heroes” of Fort Monmouth. 

It seems-to me that all of us have the responsibility of joining 
with the 40 prominent Americans, headed by Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
called for an end to Smith Act trials and freedom for those now in 
prison. And along with that/we should tell President Eisenhower and 
John Foster Dulles to seid the Wehrmacht packing! 


JERSEY COMMUNISTS MEET 
MAP OUT PLANS FOR PEACE, 
1956 ELECTORAL STRUGGLES 


NEWARK. — Forty Communist mits, but boasts that the Admin-. 
Party leaders from all over the istration’s foreign -policy brought 


-_ 


estingh 


use Hits Strikers 


fith Picket Line Violence, 
cabs, Anti- Labor Injunctions — 


TRENTON.—As Amie Fiore, 
IVE international representative 
who left the Westinghouse picket 
line to play the role of informer 
against Martha Stone, gave his 
Alice in Wonderland testimony 
about “bloodshed,” the real ex- 
ponents of force and violence—the 
big monopolies—unleashed vicious 


attacks against Fiore’s own union;Trenton strikers. 
on picket lines throughout the 
state. 

And as Fiore spun. his fairy tale 
on the witness stand about the 
Communists advocating “force and 
violence,” the Westinghouse Cor- 
poration went into court for an 
‘anti-labor injunction against the 


They. charged 
the union with “force and _ vio- 
|lence” while cars filled with scabs 
ran down union pickets in Bloom- 
field and Edison Township, — 
Four strikers, including IUE 
Local 491 president, Robert Loud- 
enberg, were injured at ‘the Edi- 
son plant picket line when the 


Martha Stone Labels — 


‘Bloodshed’ Testimony 
‘Disservice to Labor’ 


NEW HAVEN. —“Americo 
Fidre’s fairy tale testimony of 
‘bloodshed’ did a disservice to la- 
bor and_ the striking electrical 


workers in particular—workers who 
at this very moment are victims 
of force and violence,” said Martha 
Stone, chairman of the New Jer- 


sey Communist Party, and a Smith 


Act defendant in New Haven. 

Fiore, an LUE international rep- 
resentative, took the stand last 
week to testify that the very first 
time he met Martha Stone she 
told him “Communists would use 
bloodshed” to obtain their objec- 
tives. 

Actually, Miss Stone met Fiore 
on a Westinghouse picket line in 
1946 wheén she turned over food 
for the striking workers. She dis- 


. “ 
cussed plans for a delegation to the | 


state legislature to demand unem- 
ployment insurance benefits for 
striking workers, and methods of 
protesting the fise of force and vio- 
lence by the police against the 
strikers. 

Miss Stone pointed out that our 
country has’ seen a great deal of 
“bloodshed” but trade unionists, 
progressive organizations, Com- 
munists are not responsible. Force 
and violence is being used today 
against the Westinghouse strikers. 
In Columbus, Ohio, a striker was 
killed. Negroes are.killed in Mis- 
sissippi tor trying to vote. Emmett 
Till, the 14-vear-old Negro boy, 
was a victim of force and violence. 
But Communists are not respon- 
sible. The real perpetrators of 
force and violence are the big mo- 
nopolies, the white supremacists, 


» — 


Corporation's stooges tried to 
drive through the line. In Bloom- 
field a picket captain and three 
woman unionists were injured 
when the scabs tried to ram their 
way through the gates. »« 
Police cooperated with the com- 
pany in Bloomfield in trying to get 
scabs into the plant. Mayor Scott, — 
at a meeting attended by_himselt 
and company _ representatives, 
promised police protection for the 
scabs. The Mayor issued a strike- 
|breaking, anti-union statement 
| “The facts are clear,” said Miss saying: ie 
Stone, “despite the repeated lying} “People who want to return to- 
about Communists using force and work cannot be denied that right 


1 2» ) t— : ° . 
violence, no one has ever been'gyen though a strike is in prog- 
able _to come into court and prove | ress ” : 


that Communists actually used: 


levce and vidleace i& Shy ties Fhe company in firing two 
not one!” . workers, Angelo D’Amboal _ of 


‘e é » 4. +. |Newark, and Miss Mary Headley 
American workers don’t like in 


ee Ke lof East Orange, used the same 
formers, Miss Stone. said. “This. Ee, 
‘informer testimony injutes the) 


‘false _charge that Fiore used 
48 , .. against Martha Stone—“committing 
opr — =“ es fee sung acts of violence.” But George Col- . 
ory agpantin wal Wie a ee lins, IUE District 4 vice president - 
| pean? Soe: put the shoe on the right foot. He 
DEF ENSE COMMITTEE charged the _ corporation, with 
ISSUES LEAFLET launching a campaign of “calculat- 
The Martha Stone Defense ed mayhem.,”. 
Committee in Newark immediately | Westinghouse went back into 
printed 10,000 leaflets exposingithe courts before Judge Thomas 
ithe false testimony. They are ‘Schettino ’ in an effort to get an 
being distributed at shops anc atni-picketing injunction. Again it 
communities throughout the state.\was a case of the perpetrators ot 
The leaflet points out that the ClO} yiolence—the company — charging 


convention in 1951 castigated the the victims—the union—with using 
conviction of the 11 Communist) foy-ce and violence. 


leaders who were convicted ut “Meanwhile, negotiations on 
7 ae ecticuh “a. SAR national level were still bogged 
a ee peoagpirnicses Pico (0 own. There was no indication ot 
| “Those he like Fiore become “Gre the strike might be settled. 

informers; place themselves in the | "a obstinate refusal Of She Saaees 
service of the enemies of democ-|P?0Y - really bargain collectively, 

racy. The fight for better condi-|2"F their insistence on BAP i 8 
tions requires more—not less da. (the Presper COMES which still 
‘mocracy” ~ the message to thie P88 a year to run, for a tive-year 
pact, has stalemated negotiations. 


‘workers says. “We are confident f 

‘that the workingmen and women', The vicious attacks on the val- 
‘in the IUE and in other unions !2 Westinghouse strikers by the 
will support the CIO stand against Dig monopoly emphasized the need 
'the Smith Act, and will join with {or united labor action in all-out 
the growing numbers of people /SUPPOrt of the strike. While other 
calling for an end to the prosecu- U70S have been contributing 
tion of its innocent victims.” 


the labor haters, the McCarthyite 
anti-Communists. | 


isome financial aid, labor’s efforts 
so far fall far short of what is 


spenillianiie ianpinicadlaimniias: 


needed if this anti-labor attack is 
to be thrown back. | 


state met in a two-day conference 
here last weekend, and mapped 
out plans to throw the Party fully 
into’ the - peoples‘ struggles for 
peace and progressive electoral ac- 
tivity in 1956. The conference, 
one of the most enthusiastic ever 
leld in this state heard and en- 


us to the very brink of war thre 
times. He boasts we were pre- 
pared to start World War III. He, 
says we were ready to drop the 
atum bomb. Dulles’ admissions. 
have brought an outburst of indig-' 
nation at home and abroad. Is 
this an example of a Peace Party, 


dorsed, after spirited discussion, 
a report on “Geneva and Perspec- 
tives for “56” by Louis Malinow, the GOP as the party of peace. 
State leader of the CP. | The report emphasized the need 
Malinow’s report struck out at of labor, progressives, liberal mid-: 
both underestimation and over- dle class elements and the Negro 
simplification of Geneva and _ its people to bring the maximum pres-' 
meaning for the American people.'sure to bear on the Democratic. 
He said that “Geneva represents a Party and its candidates on the 
turning point in favor of peace peace question and the other issues. 
and against war. Geneva was a agitating the people who make up 
victory for peace.” He called for the mass base of the Democratic 
struggle .against the attempts of Party. Some of the issues which: 
Dulles and the*Eisenhower Admin-' got great emphasis were the fight’ 


of a peace program?” the CP leader 


istration, who were forced to go for the rights of the Negro people, } 


to Geneva, to negate and prevent taxes, a social welfare budget in| 
the full realization of the Geneva place of a war budget, and restora-| 
possibilties. ition of the Bill of Rights. 

. rhe CP Feader dealt with the Praetically all the delegates par- 
criticism from the right” by Dem- ticipated in discussion of the re-. 
ecratic leaders on Geneva, and port. Outstanding in the discus-| 
Showed how this ‘would play into sion was the constant emphasis on: 
the hands of the GOP who try to the role of the Communist Party, | 
fasten’ the peace label to their and the need for Communists +o. 
party. The report exposed the expand ‘their. work, get into the’ 
complete falseness of this propa-' struggles of the people, help initi- 
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asked in ripping the mask from'hy a Council sub 
‘last week, made one thing plain.' jammed the council chambers in 


‘to “guarantee the complete fulfill- 


te\ and: give Jeadpyphip to phi¢s 
et aaliey Tuning Uiestl 


RENT CONTROL IN DANGER AS 
LANDLORDS PACK HEARING 
AGAINST NEWARK CONTROLS | 


NEWARK.—The hearing on de-| shortage existing. 
ntrol of rents in Newark, held Over 300 people, probably over 
-committee here 80 percent of them landlords, 


Reserve Sunday afternoon March 
11. New Jersey Freedom of the 
Press Mass Rally for Peace, Jobs, 
Civil Rights. Prominent speakers. 
Outstanding entertainment. Rally 
to end the terror in the South, free 
the Smith Act victims, for peaceful 
co-existence in the world. 


CO 
‘as a private citizens, but not in 
the name of the Communist Party. 
There is the greatest danger that.a riotous session that heard cat- Nusser, pointing out that his pri- 
rent control will be abolished in. calls, jeers, boos and cries of vate views were the same as those 
the city despite the severe housing “throw him out,” when advocates of the CP, then gave facts and 
pene ae erie of maintainig controls spoke. figures proving the existence of a 
of the people. The first outburst came when severe housing shortage in the city. 
A number of resolutions were;Herman Sirota; .ILGWU_ official, Other speakers from labor, liberal 
adopted following the sunimary of said that many landlords “could and tenants groups urged mainte- 
Martha Stone, state chairman of,not be trusted.” Representatives nance of controls. | 
the Party. Among these was one of the big realty corporations and) Among these were representa- 
their stooges raised such a howl.tives of the Newark ADA, Veter- 
that City Clerk Reichenstein threat-| ans Civic League, Newark Tenants 
: It League, the Eseex-W. Hudson 


—— —» es —_— 


ment of the William Z. Foster 
Worker circulation campaign, by,ened to adjourn the hearing. iL 
the March 11th mass meeting in| was fully five minutes before or--CIlO, the ILGWU, the Essex 
Newark, as a birthday gift to Com- der was restored. Other speakers; Trades Trades Council of the AFL, 
rade Foster on his 75th birthday.” |for keeping controls were heckled Newatfk Citizens Housing Coun- 

On Saturday evening the dele- consistently. cil and District No. 4 UE. While 
gates along with 200 others gath-| All this was as nothing how- labor, liberal and tenants groups 
ered at the Jefferson School in'ever, when Charles Nusser. rose had representatives present they 
New York to honor two of Jersey’s,to speak to give the views of the,did not mobilize their member 


s 
outstanding citizens—Martha Stone Communist Party. The landlords’ to attend. The landlords on the 
and Bill Norman. Both Martha’ 


shouted and screamed, “Throw/other hand brought along every- 
and Bill spoke about the Party and him out!”, “Go back to Russia.” thing they could muster. Next 
its struggles. The entertainment,|The mgd pammittes conducting the hearing of the sub-committee will 
fogd andi good! time: wad, njobied hearings! ly! decided that Nus-‘be an evening one it’ was an- 


y all at this gala occasion, ser would allowed to speak nounced, 
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Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post Recoils in Horror 
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Assignment: USA 


How World Looked | 
In January, 1924 


By JOSEPH NORTH have’ had you think that the 
RES national anthem had given way 
IF YOU followed the to “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” 
newspapers in those days and by 1924, the editors played 
you could have been for- the cross-word. puzzle fad as 
given if you thought the great their‘ bonanza: every day you 
nation of America had gone Woud read about people like 
daffy. As far back as 1921, they Mrs. Mary Zaba, of Chicago, 
plaved the tri- , headlined as a “cross-word puz- 
via ‘of the dav al  zle widow’ because her husband 
as though the hit. was so busy finding the right 
national mind ee two-letter word for a printer's 
hd cheank to Me elle measure, that he couldn’t find 
imbecilic size. ak ee mee «= time to spend with his wile. — 
No: paper then ce oon This preoccupation with pil- 
considered it imeem =fle kept pace with a drastic 
dared come to Eee 2 shrinkage in the number. of 
deadline timma teem. newspapers, which declined 
without several -—a 6 daily, almost visibly, as though 
eaclumans of : “to defy those who wanted to 
space and appropriate headlines find truth: 
telling of Emil Coue who could Monopoly sank its fangs in- 
teach. vou to oversees all hard. *© the communications industry 
ships) by murmurring “Every and the 2,580 newspapers of 
day in every way I am getting 1914 fell to 2,000 by 1926, 
b stlensteterl~tyebhen eed this at Cleveland, for example, which 
a time when the post-war de- had three morning newspapers 
pression had thrown millions 2 Quarter century before, now 
onto the: streets. had only one; Detroit, Minne- 


apolis, St. Louis had lost. all 
In 1922 stories about mah- I rege ‘ 
but one apiece. 


jong. occupied the talents of The chains grew until 55. o! 
grown men; in 1923 they would (Continued on Page 8) 
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Teetering on the Precipice with John Foster Dulles 


n 


World 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


ideas and the words of this 


interview. Oh yes, “Dulles said 
he regretted some of the reaction 
to the ‘brink of war’ article in Life 
magazine and said he would not 
have said some things in the exact 
way they were written.” (United 
Press, Jan. 17). 

His regrets, in other words, were 
not the crime, but “the reaction 
to” the crime. If anything that com- 
pounds his guilt, as any police court 
judge would testify. 

mn ‘ 
+ 

WHAT Dulles confesses in Life 
magazine is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. He says: 

1.—That if ever we were at the 
brink of war, he Dulles, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, were responsible. 

2.—That as between North and 


Seuth Korea, it was Syngman Rhee — 


of South Korea who wanted war. 


3.—That threats of atomic war | 


came only from the Eisenhower 
Administration, never from the So- 
viet Union. . 

4.—That the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration threatened atomic war in 
Korea, in the Indochina and the 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis. 


5.-That Eisenhower and Dulles 
concealed from their British and %%& 


French allies, this threat to use 
atomic bombs. 


6.—That the Eisehower Adminis- 4 


tration lied about its intentions re- 
garding the Chinese offshore is- 


ooks into That Brink’—and Recoils 


Adlai Demands Ike Repudiate 
Dulles ‘Brink of War’ Policy 


TYPICAL OF the kickback Dulles got here for his “brink 
of war’ statement in Life magazine was the demand of Adlai 


Stevenson that President Eisenhower should repudiate or oust 
Dulles. Stevenson said he hoped|{ f 
the “President’s silence is not to be 
construed as approval of the shock- 
ing views of his Secretary of State.” 


Typical of the reaction abroad 
was the cartoon in the London 
Daily Miror, whose 4,600,000 cir-| 
culation makes: it the largest daily 
newspaper in the world. The car- 
toon by artist “Vicky” showed 
Dulles as a sleepwalker, on the 
edge of a cliff: Stuck in his paja- 
mas is a copy of “Death Magazine.” 
In his hand he carries a hydrogen 
bomb and one foot is already dang- 
ling off the cliff. The caption says: 


“Shhh! Shhh! It’s quite safe. It’s 
only Dulles walking-to the brink 
again.” ) 

IN WASHINGTON, Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex) said of the Dulles statements 
in Life: “It’s a pretty dangerous 
performance for the country. All 
in all, the article and Mr. Dulles 
quotes in it were a pitiful per-' 
formance. The brink of anything is 
too close for me.” | 


ca on Jan. 24 to confer with Eis- 
enhower and Dulles. 

In Moscow the Communist Par- 
ty newspaper Pravda said: “The 
‘peoples’ will- for peace cannot be 
ignored.” It also noted that the 
Dulles statement in Life magazine 
had aroused “particularly outrag- 
ed protests in Asian countries, 
which well know from their own — 
experience the policies of imperia- 
list colenizers.” ‘ 


BUT DULLES made one most 
serious miscalculation, according 
to Pravda: “In our days even in) 
Washington the number of peo- 
ple wishing to dance on the brink 
of the precipice — as Dulles him- 
self puts it—is becoming fewer.” 

Following the Dulles press con- 

(Continued on Page 5) 


In Paris every newspaper from 
right to left condemned the Dulles 
statement and said he falsifted the 
facts about the Indochina situation’ 
‘in 1954. 


—— eelteed wp his confes. | selected. .. 2” And, as per prior Life describes how Dulles went to: 


eS . . ¢.. |agreement between Dulles and Eis-| Eisenhower in the company of Ad- 
er pid esse ee ror | enhower on the Helena, Dulles says| miral Radford, chairman of the 
a A ‘in Life, “Eisenhower decided on! Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

‘the tactical use of atomic arms} What made this a crisis? Were 


“Some say we were brought to) 
the verge of war. Of course. we 
were brought to the verge of war. 
The ability to get to the verge 
without getting into the war is the 
necessary art. If you cannot master 
it, you inevitably get into war. If 


you try te run away from it, # you 
are scared to go to the brink, you 
are lest. Weve had to look it 
square in the face—on the question | 
of enlarging the Korean war, on 
the question of getting into the In-| 
dochina war, on the question of 
Formosa.” | 

In the same article Dulles takes. 
up the three crisis in which he 
proved he was a real master of | 
getting “to the verge of war.” 
KOREA | 


The first crisis broke on June, 


truce talks and Dulles was awak-' 
ened at 2 a.m. to learn that some-' 
thing had occurred which threat- 
ened to blow up the negotiations. 
Who had created this danger? The| 
North Koreans? The Life article 


puts us right: “RHEE’S HIGH-' 


HANDED ACTION THREAT-' 
ENED WAR.” That was when! 


Rhee‘released (and impressed in his | 
armies) thousands of North Korean 
and Chinese prisoners in violation 


should hostilities be renewed.” the Chinese intervening in Indo- 

Remember, this was supposed to! china? Or. the Russians? No, Life 
be a “United Nations police ac- explains that this became a crisis 
tion” Well the Life interview with! as Dulles and Radford and Eisen- 
Dulles continues: i hower agreed on armed interven- 

“Our allies in the UN command tion, including American ground 
would be informed of these de-| troops, in support of the -French 
cisions when and if the time came colonial troops trying to prevent 
to implement them... .° 
INDOCHINA 

The second crisis came in the 
early spring of 1954. On -April 4, 


pendence. 
Dulles and Radford and Eisen- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


the Indochinese from gaining inde-' 


In London, Labor member of 
Parliament Kenni Zilliacus asked 
Prime Minister Eden if he will 
draw the attention of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State. 
Dulles “that the charter of the 
United Nations prohibits the re- 
sort to force or the threat of ferce 
as a means of settling international, . 
disputes.” 


Similar queries have been put 
to Eden before he sails for Ameri- 


DULLES 


Your Money and Your Life 


measures what it is really doing 
and intends to do, where it is 
getting and plans to get the nec- 
essary funds. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
is trying to use the new 1957 bud- 
get as an election year instrument. 
It makes three main claims: 

1.. The budget reflects its at- 
tempt “above all” to attain “a just 


of an accord already imitialled at 


the truce talks. Life makes it nes | 
on war 


who was seeking trouble: 
“It was while the negotiators 
were searching for a back way out 


oners. Far from wanting to end 


the war, Rhee warited te renew it. 


His goal was to reunify all Korea. 
The release of the prisoners, he 
hoped, would force the Commu-! 
nists to break off negotiations and 


‘ 


| §$. “Every taxpayer in the coun- 
of this dangerous impasse that’ mgs alee 
Syne Mameied the door try benefited” from “the largest 


‘ 
bed ‘ 


in their faces by releasing the pris- 


‘and durable peace.” 


2. It is turning from emphasis 
to the promotion of pro- 
grams to enhance “human well- 
being and economic growth.” 


—— 


By Labor Research Association 


Major Stress of Ike's Budget Is on Weapons 


IT IT EASY for an Ad:inistration to state “good” policies in vague generalities. “ 
18, 1953. It was during the Korea The test of faith is when the policies must be expressed in specific acts. In a modern Gov- 
ernment, the most complete expression of real actions and intentions is the budget. This 


AN lbullgsts. aro foe ae 


years, which end on june 30. 
That is, the 1957 budget, just 
announced, is tor the pcricd 
July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. All 
feferences to dates in this ar- 
_ ticle are to fiscal years. 
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the dynamic part of the budget, 
it tells the volume of orders to be 
laced with industry, and the 
nger-run direction of spending. 
Here are the figures for “new 
obligational authority” for military | 
programs: 1955 actual, $33.7 bil- 
lion; 1956, estimated, $35.9  bil- 
lion; 1957, requested, $39.7 bil- 
_ lion. An increase of $6 billion or | 
' 18 percent in' two years, speeding 


dollar tax cut ih any year in our 
history,’ and no further tax cuts 
are ‘needed now. 

The first two claims are decep- & Sey oe 
tions of the public. The third is ssunouns anbies or vas Sunsuainn tala Gea 
a distortion. Let’s take them up; cx 
one. by one. 


former proposals following their, $41.4 


up in the second year..A happy . 


budget for the war contractors. 
Within this general program, the 
major emphasis is on promotion 
ef weapons most destructive of 
civilian populations.. Spending for 
billion in 1956 to $42.4! million in 1955 to $1,276 million 


in 1957, with contracts. of $1,776 
‘million to be let in 1957. Spend- 
ing for Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion “operations,” which are main- 
ly production of nuclear weapons, 
rise from $1,039 million in 1955 . 
‘to “$1,632 million in 1957. And 
the President assures us, weapons 
production will go up still faster 
because of “reduced unit costs.” 
? x 


. lessential acceptance by the USSR, |billion in 1957. Of the total budget 
EISENHOWER had every op-,the President was given two last!64 percent is avowedly for mili- 
‘portunity to really. make this a| minute dramatic openings to cut tary purposes, another 18 percent 
peace budget. There was the first'arms spending: the 8% percent cut} is continued payment for past wars 
tator, who wanted war (in 1950! Geneva Conference and its positive |inthe Soviet military budget and ‘and various military items are scat- 
just as in 1953). How did Dulles! results. There was 2 pronounced | the Pope’s plea to prohibit atomic tered among other sections, 
react to Rhee’s highhanded action? world-wide growth in the demand'weapons. _ | The increase of a billion dol- 
By steps to control or even warn for agreed disarmament, and at/ The new budget spurns all of Jars in spending reveals but a frac- 
Kihee? Oh ee home a growing sentiment for cut-/these initiatives, all of these pres-|tion of the sharp rise projected. 
Dulles picked up his direct phone ting’ arms spending, which even isures for’ peace. For the first time!There are two budgets, one for 
to the White House and found thejreached into certain Administration 'since the Korean War, the budget! dollar spending, one for the let- 
President ready—“The Manchurian circles at one time. Even after thetcalls for an increase im the military |ting of contracts, or “new obliga- 
targets had already been: carefully Adminis*ratin reje¢téd its’'o wii’ (“national secufity") Girtlays-Arelaheional<wuthorit .” Tlie’ latter is 
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the war would be resumed.” | 
In view of this evidence that it 
was Rhee, the South Korean dic- 
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| - IN THE .FIELD of “foreign " 
“> «(Continued on Pagé’ 13). 86 
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Top “Big Three” In Finance Backs Company Stand 


————— 
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Westinghouse Strikers Battle Biggest 
Forces in the 


— e 
nti-Union 
By JAMES DOLSEN 

The 60,000 Westinghouse strik- 
ers are battling the biggest and 
most bitterly anti-union groups in 
the U. S. These are the Mellon 
group, which controls the com- 

any; and the even- more power- 
ful Morgan and Rockefeller groups 
which are tied in with the Mellons 
while at the same time all three 
are competitors for domination in 
finance and industry. 

Top representative of the Mor-, 
gans on the Westinghouse Board of 
Directors is Edward Hopkinson, | 
Jr., Senior Partner of Drexel &' 
Co., the Philadelphia branch of the 
Morgan banking firm. Hopkinson 
is chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the Westinghouse. This com- 
mittee OKs the corporation's ex- 
penses in trying to break the strike. 

Philadelphians have good reason! 
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insurance companies in the world 
—Metropolitan Life, Prudential and 
to remember Hopkinson, for he| Equitable Life—and of the world’s 
is chairman of the Board of Direc-|/@rgest industrial corporation—the} 
tors of PTC, the Philadelphia street-| American Telephone and Telegraph 


{sent the strikers. 


| sidiaries, which conducts its opera-| 


car and bus monopoly which has,’ 
been jacking up fares annually for) Among the Mellon firm’s direc- 
the past decade. -tors is Charles R. Hook, head of the 
tee ae | |Armco Steel Corp. While the com-' 
THE Rockefeller group is rep-| pany is relatively small, Hook’s im- 
resented on the Westinghouse! portance derives from his leading 
Board by John J. McCloy, chair-| position in the National Association | 
man of the Board of. Directors of|of Manufacturers. He stands out 
the Rockefeller-controlled Chase|even in that organization of union 
(Manhattan) National Bank of New!) haters for his anti-labor stand. 
York, the second biggest in the! It was this Board which a few 
country. weeks ago unanimously approved 
On the Board are the biggest the Westinghouse war on the two 


| 


Production Quota Demand =: 
Spells Wage Cut to Lahor 


Many people do not realize’ mand that the corporation nego- 
Westinghouse workers are STRIK-'tiate sand put down in black and 
ING AGAINST A CUT | 
WAGES. obligation to pay increased wages 

The proof? Here it is. 'to all workers required to do more’ 

The company demands the right work under this quota production’ 
to impose production quotas-on its system. 

TENS OF THOUSANDS OF! The unions further demand that 
WORKERS WHO ARE NOW before such a system be extended | 
PAID AT A DAY RATE. The to the day-workers the whole mat- 
change would squeeze more work! ter be discussed in collective bar- 
out of each employe without a gaining between the Westinghouse’ 
corresponding rise in wages. and the unions, with the -final! 

The result could be in forcing agreements to be part of the union 
one worker to do the job now done contracts. This demand is in keep- 
by two—or even three, but the one, ing with the responsibility of the 
worker would not get any more unions as the collective bargaining 
wages. This would increase profits agents of the workers represented. 
and make the Mellons who own,by them. | 
the company still wealthier. | Jn order to ensure prompt and 

There would be a terrific speed- satisfactory settlement of disputes’ 
up—bad enough as it already is.|that cannot be settled by the ysual 
Large numbers of workers would contract procedures, the unions| 
lose their employment. ' ask that Westinghouse agree to the 

The unions—IUE and UE-de- arbitration of such differences. 


Something New in Politics! 
A Striker Is Elected Mayor 


SHARON, Pa.—On Jan. 1 a new, Westinghouse. Asserting protection 
Mayor was inaugurated in this city) was needed by the community 
of 26,000, which has been a con- against “violence” by the strikers— 
centration point for attempts by; who with their families comprise 
the Westinghouse Electric to en-'a large portion of the population— 
-gineer a “back-to-work” move that} fones demanded that Governor 
would break the company-wide; Leader send. State Police to the 
strike of the IUE and UE, now in city to “preserve law and order.” 


its fourth month. nae oN | Leader ignored the request. 

The Mayors took office in many Capt. Albert Dahlstrom, director of. 
other cities as a result of the 1955: the State Bureau of Criminal In- 
fall elections. What distinguished, vestigation, had reported that there 
the taking over here was that for|had been “no disorders and no 
the:.first time in American history' complaints” of such from the Shar- 
a strike was elected to the highest on area. 


city office during a strike and sap It was a new experience for the 
office while that strike was on. | arrogant Westinghouse manage- 


_ The new Mayor—Michael J.' pent ¢ cee oe] 
Dame's member of Loca ot Bek," 0" wp staat blo of. 
JUE, which represents the 6,000/ their orders. With a striker in as 
production workers of the big West-| 
' inghouse plant here. He is a Demo- 
crat and headed his party's cam- 


IN white in: a binding contract its 


' 


| 


paign which overturned 14 years. 
_ of Republican control. 
Mee * 
DURING the Christmas season: 
—just before the end of his term—| standin 
defeate tig dee be 


Pa 
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|to be appealed to the U.S. Su- 


|. Unlike most teachers, however; 


Campaign—And Sub 
two-time candidate for the vice - 
: ° ticket will meet and greet Phila 

. gathering being held at 2014 N. 
| a ion | Ford will talk informally to 
Board members of the three largest 
unions—IUE and UE—which repre- 


Directing this war is Gwilym A.| 40or with 2500 leaflets asking 


Price, president of: the Westing- 


house, and a director in its 19 sub- Persons attending tonight’s 


tions throughout the world. He is 


the Mellon group’s selected agent 
for that hatchet job, having re- 
ceived years of training as an execu- 
tive in their bank (now the Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Co.—11]th 
largest American bank) and in the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Price gets over $200,000 a year 
in salary and bonuses for his union- 
busting activities and as a reward 
for mercilessly squeezing the prof- 
its out of its working force. The 
financial reports of the corporation 
disclose the vast extent of this 
squeeze. (See article on this page 
on that subject). | 


through murder and_ violence 


is denied them. 


this battle alone. 


a number of organizations have 


ference of Greater Philadelphia. 


“Being unable to halt the Negro people’s battle for full 
heroic fight against discrimination and segregation. 


“But the Negro ‘people in: the South must not be left to figh 
As a leading Negro minister in Philadelphia 
stated recently: ‘Discrimination and segregation are like a big snake 
that has its head in the South and wiggles its tail in the North.’ 
“And they are not being left to fight alone! 


James W. Ford Here Tonite to Aid South 


Drive Gathering 


- JAMES W. FORD, longtime leader of the Negro people and 


resident of the U.S. on the C.P. 
Iphia press builders at a social 

32nd St. at 8 p.m. tonight. | 
the Freedom of the Press Asso- 


ciation members and friends who are in the going into the fourth 
week of a subscription drive and the second week of the Penna. 
Worker's “Aid to the South Campaign.” | 


Last weekend Freedom of the Press people went out door-to- 


7 


Philadelphians to donate canned 
equality 


gathering are requested to bring 


all donations. of food and subscriptions to the affair, 
The leaflet put out by the Penna. Worker said in part: 
food to “the Negro people in the South (who) are engaged in a 


alone, the racists through their 


White Citizens’ Councils, and other KKK-type of organizations, 
have launched a campaign of mass starvation. 
on their rights are being forced out of their jobs and homes. Credit 


Negroes who insist 


t 


In our own city 
been conducting a campaign for 


weeks to collect tood and funds to aid the fight in the South. They 
include the committee established by the Baptist Ministers Con- 


“The Penna. Worker urges you to join the great crusade.” 


See 


Prominent 


Non - Communist to 


Speak on Blumberg’s Behalf — 


PHILADELPHIA.—For the first came chairman of the Maryland, 


time since the McCarthyite-incited Organization, holding this post until 


anti-Communist hysteria swept the 943, when he — chosen 00: 20R 

: ‘resent the national organization on 
country after World War If a legislative matters at Washington, 
prominent non-Communist will ad-| D, C. | 


dress a public gathering on behalf! In 1940 he had refused te an- 


of a Communist Party leader fac- Ser questions before the Dies 
Sie titel foe allied widlesind alt Oe |\Committee—notorieus predecessor 
ee ee © of the present House Un-American 
Smith Act. ‘Committee — concerning member- 


The meeting will take place next! ships of others in the Communist 


| Thursday night, Jan. 26, at the Party. He got a contempt-of-Con- 


New Century Club, 124 South 12, 
St. It is sponsored by the Blumberg’ 
Defense Committee. | 

The main speaker will be _pro- 
fessor Broadus Mitchell of the Eco- 


gress citation for his stand. 

His indictment — significantly — 
was returned while Blumberg was 
in the midst of the Communist 
Party’s fight for a.national FEPC, 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley and 


Walter-McCarran and other Me- 
Carthyite laws, and for negotia- 
tions to end the cold war. 


The reception is scheduled for 
8:30 p.m. Admission is $1, which 
includes refreshments. 

Another speaker at the meeting 
will be Dr. Barrows Dunham, for- 
mer professor of philosophy at 
Temple University, and author of 
the books Man Against Myth and 
Giant in Chains. Dr. Dunham re- 
cently won a victory for civil lib- 
erties, when a contempt of Con- 
gress charge against him-was dis- 
missed. He had been indicted for 
refusing to answer questions be- 
‘fore a Congressional witchhunting 
‘committee. 


nomics Department of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He is chairman of the New 
Jersey Associates of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee. (Continued from Page 16) 

A few days later—on Jan. 30—'despite company contentions to 
Blumberg’s trial is scheduled to the contrary, there have been no 
take. place before U. S. District, mSt@nces whatever of pose ce 
juigo Willem Kiet n Piensa 
phia. The Communist _leader’s 


union members.’ i 
ae 


The 22 unions deelare further: 


party. 

Two other Communists have scabs... we declare here and now 
been convicted under this member- that this will be met by the united 
ship section of the law. The appeal|resistance of the organized labor 
of Claude Lightfoot, chairman of movement in Delaware County. 
the Illinois party, was. recently|. “Labor in Delaware County, 
turned down by the Federal Cireuit| which in the past 20 years has be- 
Court of that district. come strongly organized and. en- 

The same thing happened to the hanced the dignity and raised the 
appeal of Junius Scales, Communist|St@ndard of livin 
leader in the South. Both cases are|#8 Ot going to id : 

any company tries to revive the 
dreaded strikebreaking tactics. of 
ithe long-departed Coal: and Iron 
Police. 

“We shall not permit Delaware 
County to become a New Castle, 
Indiana, with picket lines becom- 
ing armed encampments- full of 


‘machine gun emplacements and 
tanks. 


ly stand by while 
preme Court for a final decision on 
the constitutionality of legislation 
outlawing a political party and 
making mere membership in it a 
crime. 


Dr. Blumberg is National Legis- 
lative Director, of the Commu- 
nist Party. A distinguished scholar 


at an early age, he became a| « : 

member of the faculty. of John ia abe UE — —— 
Hopkins University in the Philoso-|} +6 That support will continue. 
phy Department. | “They shall continue to find us. 
‘united and wholeheartedly at their 
side until such time as Westing- 
house comes to its senses and 


he merged his life with that of the 


common people. He was active ‘in 


— — 


Westinghouse Demonstration 


‘Local. 107.” 


AT THE SAME TIME William © 
Roberts, president of the Delaware 
County CIO Industrial Union 
Council, and Jack Mullins, presi- 
dent of the Delaware County AFL 
Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, announced that their organi- 


crime” is his membership in that, “Should Westinghouse try to use| 
ithese deputies to aid in importing, 


of its members, | J 


zations have unanimously adopted 
a resolution similar in content. 


‘Mullins and: Roberts assured Local 


107 that “whatever resources we 
have are at your service during 
this struggle.” 

It was recalled that in the early 
days of the strike Local 107 an- 
nounced that it was meeting with 
ohn Kelley, president of the 
Philadelphia CIO Industria] Union 


Council, to discuss steps for similar 


support. However, since that time 


there has been no public an- 
nouncement of the results of the 
meeting, nor of any action by any 
of the top labor leaders. in Philadel- 
phia of any support to the strike. 


In the meanwhile Westinghouse 
management here is going into the 
second week of negotiations (as we 
go to press) with officers of Local © 
107 to explore the basis for a local 
settlement of the strike. This is the 
first time since the strike began ~ 
that the company has agreed to — 
negotiate. Hitherto, the company 
has maintained a position which ~ 


the AFL Federation of Teachers 
and a delegate to the Central La- 
bor «Union of Baltimore, Md.,| 


settles this dispute in a manner 
satisfactory to the members of UE. 


amounted to “Take our 20 percent 
wage cut, or else!” 


where he grew up. 
In the. depression years of the 


Saturday Jan. 21, at 3 pm, at Uni-. 
versity of Pennsyivania Musuem, 33 and | 
Spruce Sts.—Rittenhouse String Quartet 
will play Mozart’s Quartet No. 19 in C 
| major, Vincept Persichetti’s Second String 
Quartet, and Ernst von Dohnanyi’s Quar- 
tet No. 2 in D majer, Op. 15. Admission 


free. 

Saturday; Jan. 21, and Sunday, Jan. 
22, at 3 p.m. at 3 pm. and 2:30 p.m., 
respectively, at Philadelphia M f 


What's On 


mission free. 

Tuesday, Jan. 24, at 8 p.m., at Dropsie 
College auditorium, Broad St. below York 
St.—a discussion of the situation in the 
Middle East led by a Princeton University 


and two Dropsie College professors. Ad- 
mission free. 


Wednesday; Jan. 25, at 8 p.m., at the 
Germantown. YWCA, 58620 Germantewn 


Art, Parkway at ‘26 St., Part 2 of the 


+ o + 
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sd - the 


Ave.—a discussion on lity before the 
Steerer —< itive 


w, led by George . 
ladephia 


or of the’ ‘Phi 


e: rf e- French film “Children ef Wha if oh AAG 0R, Public a Admission 50 cents, 
Phe aS fot ip | 2s SAE 
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pport Wesiinghouse 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


‘Strikers — 


tration Against 20% Wage Cut 


LESTER,, Pa.—-Over 500 union members from 22 unions in Delaware Valley staged 
a dramatic hour-long solidarity demonstration outside the main plant gate of strike-bound 
Westinghouse last week in support of the fight of Local 107, United Electrical Workers 


members against a 20 percent 
wage cut. 


The unionists marched — with 
signs reading: “Labor Is United To 
Protest Any Wage Cuts in Del- 
aware Valley,” and “We Support 
UE Local 107’s Fight Against 20 
Percent Wage Cut. 
In the face of many acts on the 
part of the company that appear 
designed to provoke violence on 
the picket line and in spite of at- 
tempts to organize back-to-work 
movements, the strike now in its 
fourth month remains solid. 
Practically all of organized la- 
bor in Delaware County was rep- 


In addition, the following six 
AFL-CIO Philadelphia unions 
were represented: Federal Labor 
Union Local 18887 (Midvale Steel 
Co.); Steamfitters and Welders “Lo- 
cal 420; Seafarers International 


Workers Union; Insurance Agents 
Union, Local 180; Plumbers Local 
690. 


Also, the following three inde- 
pendent unions of Philadelphia: 
American Communications Asso- 
ciation, Dist. 1; Machine Tool and 
Die Workers,VE Local 155; UE 
Local 123. 


Union, Dist. 1; Metal and Allied: 


resented at the solidarity demon- 


Also, Brotherhood of Boilermak- 


—_— 


'Del.; UE Local 134; Independent 
(Farracute Machinery Co.) Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 


* 

FOLLOWING the demonstra- 
tion, the unions issued a statement 
declaring: “We hail these Westing- 
house workers as valiant torch- 
bearers and ‘defenders of the 
working conditions and standard of 
living of all wotkers in Delaware 
Valley. The fight of UE Local 107 
is our fight, todo.” 

The statement attacked the 
posting of deputy sheriffs on the 
picket line “which has been peace- 
ful and law-abiding since its i 


ception,” and quoted the following 
support of these unions—AFL-CIO|AFL-CIO (N, Y. ships), Camden, trom ge Ph — Congress- 
—from the very outset of the/|N. J.; Plastic and Fibre Workers, |™°" rom Our observation . « 
strike. L al 707; AFL-CIO, Wilmington, | 


\stration. Local 107 has had thelers and Shipbuilders, Local 801, 


SPEAK. ACT NOW! 


An Editorial 

WE CALL your aitentiion to the report in this issue 
of the splendid support that the labor movement is giv- 
ing to the Westinghouse workers on strike at, Lester. 

At the same time, we feel it is our duty to sound a 
warning at the relatively small part that union leaders in 
the Philadelphia area played to date in connection with | 
this labor struggle. | 

While practically the entire union movement of Dela- | 
ware County understands that “the fight of UE Local 107 | 
is our fight, too,’ only six AFL-CIO locals in Philadelphia | 
participated in tHe solidarity demonstration for the Lester | 
strikers last week. | 

Yet it ought to be clear that loyal and understanding | 

as the Delaware County unionists have shown themselves _ 
to be toward their fellow unionists at Lester, what is need- | 
ed is the support of the much larger and more influential 
labor movement in Philadelphia. 


The Westinghouse Corporation is acting as the spear- | 
head for the National Association of Manufacturers in all | 
industrial areas of the country to slash wages and behead — Over 500 workers flocked to strike-bound We stinghouse plant at Lester. They are part of a 
the union movement. This anti-labor conspiracy already got | demonstration that came last week to give support to Local 107 United Electrical Workers leading 
too big a start in New Castle, Indiana, where Big Business 


} 3 _ the strike. Twenty-two different unions were represented. Seen in this photograph are signs carried by 
used the infamous strikebreaking tactics of pre-Roosevelt: | AFL-CIO teamsters, steel workers, transportation workers, auto workers. 
days to win their “victory” over the auto workers there. a ARM RE RR 


Should the Westinghouse Corporation win another | : 
such “victory here, we may expect the violence and strike- Special 
breaking that we have already had a bitter taste of here Westinghouse Page 
to be turned on one union after another. ; | This page of the Westinghouse 
The Delaware County labor movement plus the six ' strike is designed to be useful to all 


unions in Philadelphia, aided also by some unionists in who are concerned that the strike 7 subscriptions secured in the first adelphia readers was scheduled to 
Camden and Bridgeport, N. Jes and Wilmington, Del.. have ‘shall end in success for the 60,000 ' two weeks of our campaign, all attend the New York meeting. 

shown the way. But their good example will bear full fruit ‘strikers. The Pennsylvania Worker indications point to the need for’ Even more are expected to be 
for the labor movement only if their big brother union and its friends are 100 percent for 2 drastically stepped-up tempo in’ present this evening (Jan. 22) at 
leaders in Philadelphia speak and act now in support of that victory. our circulation efforts. 2014 North 32nd St., when James 


Pao ds a In Philadelphia last week activi-- W. Ford, nationally prominent Ne- 
the Lester strikers. oo ee ————/ ties were geared toward getting gro leader, will greet all those 
Westinghouse Rakes in Huge Profi 

Could Easily Grant 15‘ Hourly Hike 


150 subscriptions—25 percent . of who have been securing subscrip- 
the goal of 600—by Jan. 20 when tions as well as collecting large 
the 32nd Anniversary of the Daily, quantities of canned foods to aid 
Worker will be celebrated in a the fighting Negro people in the 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. meeting, at South. The affair is set for 8 p.m. 
which John Gates, its editor, will) Efforts over this weekend were 
be welcomed back to his post, aimed at boosting the total sub- 
along with Eugene Dennis, Gen-)scriptions to 30 percent, or a total 
The Westinghouse Electric has; $87 on each of the 500,000 shares) The cost of granting a 1S-come ed ee Coe 
been raking in huge profits during of preferred stock held by 4,400 wage hike to all 60,000. strikers’ 
recent years. At the height of the owners. In 1954 the earnings on| would not_ cost the corporation: 
last World War at least a quarterjeach share reached $169 and in’ more than $15,000,000 a year or 
of its entire business was with the! 1953 it totaled $148. The par value} roughly a fifth of its yearly profit) 
government. A mast satisfactory) of the stock is $100 a share. ‘(using 1954 as a base). The profits 
business it was, what with the elim-| The profit made on the work of would still be huge. : 
ination of all business risks and a each employer during.a year runs) The company figures, on the 
guaranteed huge rate of profit. ‘to about $800. The investment jour-' other hand, that high as has been: 
The company hasn’t been doing! nal (“Value Line”) estimates that, the cost of the strike to it thus far, 
badly since that time when its prof-| labor costs absorb about 38 per- if it should succeed in_ breaking 
its rose directly in relation to the/cent of the company’s income. the unions it could speedily gét 
deaths of Americans on the battle-} The IUE—which represents 44,-| wages down where the losses due 
fields. The Korean war produced a; 000 out of the 60,000 strikers—de-|to the strike were made up and 
similar spurt in business. |manded’a 15-cents-an-hour raise then the profits would roll in big- 
THE MOST recent financial re-|for its members. It termed this ger than ever. Resistance to speed- 
port by Westinghouse covers the| “fair and reasonable under all the, up would have been broken down, get into the campaign and begin 
first nine months of last year. In| circumstances ‘and in line with the the bosses’ power would be abso- readers and supporters in the pro- to rebuild the aA circula- 
that period its sales exceeded a bil- pattern of wage increases agreedilute, and the Mellons and their! fessions. | tion our paper had in these cities 
lion dollars in value. After turning) upon by other companies in areas) partners would be in clover for aj. In addition, arrangements -are|in the recent past. 
ron Psa Air ee soma Poe ae aging a employes ns time to gn z A under way to get the arr pag ax = ys poe mater- 
wW tor federal income tax and pay-}{U. S. Steel, Aluminum’ Company, very worker has a direct stake| going in theimportant industrial|ial on the’ strike developments at 
ing out $8,300,000 interest on aa of America and many vied). in helping the Westinghouse work- ar and sieeen muabsitie of Phila-| Westinghouse . should -help our 
rey p ae there was — THE COMPANY refuses to ers win. If they win, oe delphia. Outside of our state it-|\campaign for additional readers in 
00,0 t as net profits for}make any offer whatsoever under else's wages are more secure. I | 


UC | selt comes an initial six subscrip-|Delaware County. ~ — 
the shareholders. rh the éxisting contract, ‘which does! they. lose, ‘everybody else's wagesitions from Delaware with promises} Its time to move the campaiga 
This was enough ‘to have paid'not end until next October. of more to come. into high gearl 
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Phila. Steps Up Circulation; 
Ford to Greet Worker Builders 


At this writing, with more than Party. A large delegation of Phil- 


S 


The standing of the various Philadelphia areas in the cam- 
paign as of Jan. 15 follow: 

Worker 

Goal 


To 
Date 


Daily To Curent 
Worker Goal Date Bundle 
20° ~ oy 40 
40 71 
50° 5 85 

7 1 


10° 15 

15 12 
Next week we hope to be able’ We have the fullest confidence 
to. report both the agreed-upon that this — beginning b 
‘goals and the progress being made|Delaware will stimulate our read- | 
among our group of trade union ers and supporters in such cities 
supporters, as well as the kind ,as Reading, York, Harrisburg, Lan- 
of circulation building to be ex- 


) caster, Easton and elsewhere to 
pected in the campaign from our 


‘are threatened. | 


